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THE SIGN OF THE GLOVE 


CHAPTER I 

THE TEMPTER 

T hough the public memory is upon occasion 
notoriously short-lived, there may still be those 
who have a vague recollection of the sudden death 
of Sir Everard Clanwell while on a voyage from India 
to England. Sir Everard, who was Governor of 
Boinbity, was on his way home, ostensibly on leave, 
but in reality to report to the Imperial authorities 
on the state of unrest in his government. It was 
also known to the initiated that he did not always, 
see eye to eye with the Viceroy, a well-mcanitig man 
and doubtless politically honest, but scarcely the one 
to handle a national crisis with the necessary firmness. 
Or .so his iau,'mic.s averred, and cried loudly for his 
recall, a cry which failed utterly to .stampede the men 
in ])ower. 

'file cable which had informed the world of Sir 
Kvoravd’.s death, and which the world had merely 
glaiK’od at and forgotten, had. briefly announced that 
his ExceHcncy had died of a heart attack and had 
been hnriod at sea. As has been said, the majority 
of the people at home read this message with their 
■ ■ ■ ■ 7 ' ■ ' ' 
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early cup of tea, or at the brcalcfaHt-lable, and tliou 
forgot all about it. But there were uuiny olLcus who 
did not forget, among them being a few intitnaie 
personal friends of the dead man, and ('.ertain ofhc.ials 
high in the government. They began i,o ask ([iieslions 
among themselves, and out of thoH(! cpusstioiis arose 
more questions and much subsequent mystery. 

On the face of it, the cause of Sir Everard’s^deiit’a 
was clear. But it was also known to his inlimalea 
that he suffered severely from malaria, and that, 
doubtless among other remedies, he luid bewi accus- 
tomed to inject quinine. This would account for the 
numerous punctures on his body discovered by the 
ship’s doctor after death, and proved entirely to the 
satisfaction of that good man that the Governor had 
probably hastened his end by a too free indulgence 
of the drug. 

Naturally nothing of all this was allowed to bt; 
made public. Scandals in high places are not con- 
ducive to general confidence. But those who were 
cognizant of his Excellency's activities in the .sup- 
pression of rebellion believed they .saw sonudliing 
sinister behind the tragedy. For one thing, none of 
them had ever heard of his having a weak heart, 
while it was known that he had incurn>d bitter haired 
in his government by reason of the firm stand he had 
taken against the extremists, and that more than once 
an attempt had been made on Iris life. Therflbre (hey 
scouted the theory of a too free indulgeiKai of the 
drug. A man like Sir Everard, so they reiterated, 
would not have committed such a fatal blin)d<'r. Ou 
the other hand, it might not have added to iiis Excel- 
lency’s reputation should the story of those inject ions 
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be made known. For like all prominent, men he had 
enemies even in his own camp, and exaggeration 
might have cast a slur on his memory not easily 
removed. From the injection of quinine to the 
acquiring of a reputation as a drug addict was but 
a short stop, and there were not a few who were 
ready to take it. So that it may be said Sir Everard’s 
rdpn'tatdon hung in the balance; and as burial at 
sea had precluded the possibility of a post-mortem, 
it would appear as though the factions were to be 
eternally divided. 

* * # * * 

In spite of a profound attachment to George Mayford, 
I still maintain that he is the most inconsiderate friend 
any man could possibly have. No sooner had I 
recovered from one desperate plight, ^ and got the 
dearest girl in the world to promise she would marry 
me, than he was at me again. And it came about in 
this way. 

I was alone in my rooms in Cork Street, Albert, 
my tru.sty friend and henchman, had goiie to the 
Pictures, and I was spreading myself out before a 
pla.t(! of .sandwiches and a bottle of beer preparatory 
to the wriling of a letter to the " dearc.st girl, etc.,” 
when suddenly my telephone rang. I looked at it 
and frowned. Alluu't, before going out, had suggested 
disconnecting it, knowing that my amatory epistles 
needed the utmost concentration, and I had merely 
wav(;d a.sidc the suggestion. Now I regretted it, for 
I cannot write a love letter with one hand and hold 
a receiver in thii other. Though I may have indulged 
in a few scrioas enterprises in my time, this business 
See the story," Leathownouth." 
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of love-letter writing was about the most serious of 
them all. That a girl, and such a girl, shoiiM agrecj 
to take me for better or worse was s(j incredible a 
happening that I was still wondering if it could be 
true. What she saw in mo Ls, and always will tie, 
a matter of curious conjecture. I was no lietiuly ; 
indeed I had a mouth which had earned m(i a dcri.sive 
nickname, and if the truth must bo tohl T htuWtmglft 
shy of women, not that I contemned their smiles, 
but because I always noticed they were given else- 
where. I won’t say I did not regret thi.s, while trying 
to think it didn’t matter. Then Julia came along. 
Being an exceedingly, sensible young woman, she 
naturally discovered certain merits which had escaped 
her less discerning sisters. 

Meanwhile, and much to my annoyance, the tele- 
phone bell continued to ring. After all, it might be 
somebody on the wrong number. In any case, that 
ringing had to stop, and there was apjiarently only 
one way of stopping it. In answer to my brusque 
" Well ? ” a voice gurgled in my ear, " So glad you’ie 
at home, darling.” 

"But I'm not; I'm out.” 

“ So it would seem. Wliat about dining with me ? ” 
"I have dined.” 

"Already?" 

"I’m dining now,” 

"All alone! What a pity. I’d betl(;r come round 
and join you.” 

" Not if you value your life.” 

" But I don’t, where you’re concerned. Are you 
going to be long over it ? ” 

" Over what ?" 
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“ That letter.” 

" Clever, aren't you ? ” 

“ Eve written 'em myself.” 

” Not like mine ; you couldn’t.” 

" Give her my love, and tell her that I arn still 
your guardian angel.” 

We both hate the sight of you.” 

'' I Know. Well, I’m sorry you’re out. By the 
way, how do you sign it ? If you’re .stuck, just ring 
me up.” 

'* I'd like to wring youi' neck.” 

'' Girls are marvellous, aren’t they ? ” he gurgled. 

” Oh, go to . . .” 

I snapped him off, but could not as easily rid myself 
of that gurgle, or the picture of him at the other 
end of the lino, red-faced and smiling. Our telephonic 
conversations w^cre usually carried on in this cheerily 
polite manmir, though since I had become engaged 
they had taken, at least on his part, an added tone__ 
of amu.seracnt which did not entirely meet with my 
approval. He seemed to think it outrageously fuimy 
that I, a conlirmed bachelor, should at last scriou.sly 
corusider entering tlui matrimonial state, or that any 
girl in heu- .son.ses shoidd .seriously consider making 
the exp(‘rinu'nt with nu', I never knew which. But 
it did not strike me as being funny at all, and I am 
sure it never appcuilcd as such to Julia. 

The p('i\son who had .so facetiously que.stioncd me 
on the teI<q)honc was an old friend of mine, George 
Mayford liy name, a man of considerable standing in 
the political department of Scotland Yard. He and 
I had l)een concerned in more than one matter of 
importance, and but lately had successfully solved 
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the mystery of the strange disappoui-iiuce of that 
eminent financier Sir Julius Ashlin. 

However, having as I thought disposed of him, I 
finished my beer and sandwiches, lit ji sat at 
my desk, and began my daily epistle in a vein of 
the utmost enthusiasm. Julia find I had proniitied 
each other that we would widte every day, if it was 
only a few lines. She was over in New York "•se.ttJihg 
up,” as .she called it, and from what I could gather 
the lawyers were driving her mad with quite un- 
.necessary delays. They certainly drovii mo mad. I 
hadn’t wanted her to go at all. Let the estate lake 
care of itself. Her brother would look after her 
interests, and I was not by any means a pauper. 
But she had some scheme afoot of which slie would 
not tell me, though probably I had an inkling. 
Naturally I was all for marriage straight awfiy, but 
she had some bee in her bonnet, and when a woman 
starts with one bee it usually ends with a swarm. 

So away she went and Albert and I were left alone 
once more. Edna, my sister, and Julia’s brother 
John, whom I always called ''Wally," laid iiKirricd 
and disappeared somewhere on his yacht. I had 
hoped for a double marriage, but Wally refused to 
wait or be swayed by his sist(;r’.s whims. So I e.ould 
only hope those lawyers over in America would get 
a move-on and make me the. luqjpiest in;in in the. 
world. After a rather stormy life my one desiri; wiis 
to settle down and live at peace with fill the world. 
Julia had made me promise that I would uudert.'ike 
no more perilous adventures, !i iiromise. 1 willingly 
gave; for now, more than ever, I had no vdsh i'o 
encounter mutilation or sudden death. This workl 
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may have lacked certain perfections, but just then 
I was in no humour to find fault with it. 

But it would seem that I was not to be left in 
peace, for not long after I had brusquely dismissed 
George Mayford on the telephone there came a ring 
at my door bell, which immediately grew so insistent 
that I had to answer it, much to my intense annoyance. 
Nor did that annoyance appreciably lessen when I 
saw Mayford grinning at me from the doormat. 

'' May I come in ?” he said. 

"No, you may not.” 

He continued to grin in that red-faced way of his 
as he crossed the threshold and carefully closed the 
door after him. 

" Thought you might be a bit lonely, Peter.” 

"And as usual thought wrong. I am under the 
impression that I told you I was out.” 

"So am I; that’s what made me come rounds 
It is not good for man to be alone. Finished all 
the beer ? ” 

"Yes.” 

"Whcjre's Albert?” 

" Gone to the Pictures.” 

"Why didn’t you go with him? Would have 
reminded you ()f America, cowboys and all.” 

I noticed the quick glance he .shot in the direction 
of my writing-table, and the smile which accompanied 
it, " But perhaps you didn’t need such a reminder ? ” 

I produced the whisky and soda and a box of cigars. 
He h(.ilped himself freely, the bubbles sputtering under 
hi.s no.se. " Ifoi-e’s to us, my' cherub,” he gurgled. 

" Well,” I admitted, " I suppose I must endure.”’ 

"Quite a lot,” he said. "Molly has been making 
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tender inquiries. You wouldn’t bolicive how fond that 
girl is of you.” Molly was his wife. 

"No, I wonldu’t," 

" She’s a tremendous admirer of Jnlia’.s," lie con- 
tinued in his provoking way. 

" Evidently a woman of discernment.’’ 

" Or she wouldn’t have married me. Have you 
fixed the happy day, or are tho.se Am('i'ie;u> l.awyers 
still fooling about ? But I can .see from your niiuiner 
that they are. Well, it gives you time to look round." 

At this I pricked up my ears. That " look round ” 
sounded extremely ominous coming from him. 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

"This waiting is a dreary business," he said. " I 
was wondering how you intend to pass the inter- 
regnum.” 

" By purchasing my trousseau.” 

" And in between ? ” 

"By dodging the inquisitive.” 

" Impossible. A man who’s going to marry the 
Wallington millions is doomed to pnuuature publicity. 
I understand the papers over there are already scream- 
ing in flaring headlines.” 

" What about ? ” 

" Many things. Among others they are hegunning 
to refer to you as a ‘ mystery man,’ which is about 
the finest form of publicity that modc.sty can hope 
to achieve. You’ll .soon be rivalling GivUi G.'irbo." 

"I take it you didn’t break in on me to relail 
such stuff ? ” 

"No, Peter, I didn’t.. The fact of the mailer i.s, 
I’m a bit worried." 

But why worry me ? " 
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" Because you’re always so sympathetic, and you 
have such a discerning intellect.” . 

” I thought I was a blunderer ? ” 

” An inspired blunderer, if ever there was one. 
Have you given the matter any further considera- 
tion ? ” 

" I have only one matter under consideration at 
present, 'and you know what that is.” 

" Naturally that comes first ; but I hoped you 
might have found time to glance at the papers I 
.sent you.”. 

" Well, I haven’t.” 

” A pity. You would have found them most 
interesting. You see, there are those who believe 
that the death of Sir Everard might not have been 
due to heart failure.” 

“ They’re welcome to it, whoever they are, or 
whoever Sir Everard was.” 

'* Sir Everard Clanwell was Governor of Bombay.” 

” l am not interested in the Governor of Bombay.” 

” But I am. The more one considers the proposi- 
tion the more intriguing it becomes.” 

” I’ve finished with intrigue. A hundred Governors 
of Bombay may die mysteriously for all I care. I 
promi.scd Julia ...” 

” I know, old man,” he soothed; "and a promise 
to such a girl is sacred. I wouldn't have you break 
it for the world. At the same time, most of ns are 
bound to take a little interest in the welfare of 
our country. A pity you : never looked at those 
papens,” 

" Well, I did just glance at them,” was my un- 
gracious and reluctant admittance. 
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"And whal conciusion did yn\i cmuc io ? ’’ 1u; 
purnid in hia exasiXMUlhijf, ini.;ndi:i1inj.; way. 

"1 was not auflioinilly iultnoaU'd io <-oaic io any 
soft of ocmduaion,” 

"A pity/’ lio ropciitt'd apnin, " brrans(> you ttii/'hl 
liiivo blimdoml on Io :i solution of l)u‘ i)rol)lt'in." 

"Look lioro, (loorfiv, if you utuiiloy llicsu .stciuo- 
■fcypod iiiotliods in all. your iuvuutiiuitioiis, h i( any 
wonder that you arc conlijmally liudiup' yourself up 
against u dead-end ? " 

" What I particularly aliout our (.'oahutuKU's,” 
ho said, "is their extreme franktu's.s. You never 
leave one in the .slightest doubt as to your meaning." 

" Then get this ck’ar. If you've etinie hem with 
the intention of roping nn; in, you’rii wasting your 
time and mine. I promised Julia that [ would ha.ve 
nothing more to do with you or your <k'partjnt,'iit, 
and I mean to lujep any word. 1 am not interested 
in the late Governor ol' Hombuy, au<l f don't care a 
rap if he committed suicid<j or was mnrdered." 

" Personally I'm one with you, but tlu>re’s the 
official side of the cas(t, and thcit'.s not lightly to be. 
dismissed, You see, Sir Everanl was what is known 
politically as a 'strong man,’ and tis a consequence 
was both hated ami feared by llu'. w'diiionists. It 
is even whispered that but for hightu' inilnonces he 
would have dealt summarily with the agilulors, More 
than once his life had boon attenqtled," 

" And he dies qttietly on bnanl ship of a heart 
attack." 

" Ostensibly." 

"Why shouldn't he.?"*’ 

" Apart from Ms malaria Sir Evcranl was a lu'ahliy 
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man. Tliose who knew him best discredit the weak- 
heart theory. They even hint that some emissary of 
Gandhi may have travelled on the ship, and that 
he . . .” 

'* 15nt Gandhi is not a murderer ; the worst you 
can say of him is that he’s an infernal nuisance. 
After all, his agitation for Dominion Status, or even 
coniplel(* independence, is natural enough.” 

"Quite so, from his point of view; unhappily it 
doesn’t square with ours. While we remain in India 
we must rule ; there can be no compromise with 
rebellion.” 

"I thought our policy was aU compromise,” 

" If you call it a policy. What we have particularly ■ 
to remember is this, that every movement, political 
or otherwise, breeds its fanatics, people who would 
murder and willingly suffer martyrdom for the cause.” 

" In short, what would be patriotism in us is re- 
bellion in them ? ” 

" Exactly. But that is the larger issue, and must 
be left in the hands of those who sit in high places. 
The rights and wrongs of the case are no concern 
of mine. Wlicn yon were soldiering you may have 
qncstionoHl the wisdom of certain staff orders, but 
you never dreamt of disobeying them. Authority 
tells me there i.s a doubt as to the manner in which 
Sir Everard Clan well met his death, and suggests 
that my department should investigate,” 

" I can imagine no department so worthy of their 
conlidence.” 

" But in the.se political matters ” — ^he did not even 
pull a face at my compliment — " one is always handi- 
capped by conditions. Audacity must give way to 
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circumspection. If wo want a certain susjxict watciicd 
wo do not put a uniformed constable on tlie job. 
You sec, assuming that Sir Evcrard tlid not dit! a 
natural death, it opens up a vast iicdd of .speculation. 
While it may have been a case of i)rivatc rcivengc, 
it may, on the other hand, be the result of a serious 
conspiracy to assassinate the heads of the. India,u 
Government. Awhile ago, as you ma.y remSmbea*, an 
attack was made on the Viceroy him.self. b'rom 
certain information which has come our way we are 
inclined to think that some such conspiracy as I have 
mentioned is afoot.” 

"Doubtless you will know how to deal with it.” 

" Doubtless,” he agreed as he struck a fresh match, 
his cigar having gone out while he was speaking. 
" By the way, have you ever heard of Leo Ja.sk ? ” 

"Never, and don’t want to.” 

For I saw plainly the meaning of this cin.'.urnlocution, 
and was not impressed by it. By insidious (pie.stion” 
ing, and the springing of surprises, he would arou-se 
a curious interest in the unsophisticated. I, Iiowcvor, 
was too conversant with George and his melhod.s to 
let him get away with that sort of stuff. Moreover, 
I was determined to .show him that I had no further 
intention of disturbing the precious peace I was at 
the moment enjoying. Besides, hadn’t I given Julia 
a sacred promise that I would avoid t,h;org(; Mayford 
and his schemes as I would the plague ? It was 
only on. this condition that she agreed to hjavc me 
for awhile. 

But he was artful, not to say exceedingly subtle, 
in his methods. He had a cletaclied, almost impersonal 
way of telling a tale that bred interest in spite of one’s 
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determination not to be interested, Wliile profes,sing 
to approve of my resolve to retire into obsenrity, he 
never tlK3less was insidiously attempting to undermine 
.it. I knew all his tricks, and though he was not 
ignorant of my knowledge it affected him no more 
than my sarcasms. Nor did he think it necessary to 
alter his method, nor was he reticent to indulge in 
the grossest flattery if it suited him. That he had 
a real liking for me, as I for him, went without saying. 
We had been friends for years, from the old Cambridge 
days, through the war and through the peace, if peace 
it could be called, which I was frequently inclined 
to doubt. Certainly he made peace for me a very 
problematical quantity. For I had been of service 
to him more than once, and he laboured under the 
delusion that he might call on me at will. 

But I was determined to have no more of him, 
I had finished with intrigue and its possible perilous 
consequences. After many hcart-bimiings and in- 
numerable regrets I ,had at last discovered a woman 
who found no reproach in my ugly mug, who, in fact, 
didn’t really think it was ugly at all, and who prom- 
ised a joy for which my arid bachelor heart had yearned 
in secret. And I knew he had conic to blur the bright 
prospect. What to him were my dreams of Julia 
and joy ? That marvellous girl mine, the mother of 
ray children, a lifelong pal and partner ! The dream 
was so precious that he should not destroy it ; nobody 
should, who was not eager to die. 

"Do you mean to tell me," he said, "that you 
have never heard of Leo Jask ? ” 

“That’s just what I do mean to tell you.” 

" Do you never read your new.spapers ? " 
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“ No,” I snapped. 

“ But a little while back,” he continued, ignoring 
this denial, “ when the great trouble was in (diiaa, 
the papers were full of him. Ho is the Moscow (unis- 
sary who stirred up the Reds in Canton.” 

" Let him.” 

" Quite so. While he confined hi.s activities to 
China wc were observant, if nothing mon;, .,but the 
beggar’s in India now and at hi.s old ganu.'s.” 

" Isn’t that a job for the Government of India ? ” 
“You forget that we have recognized the Soviet, 
and that such recognition carries with it certain obli- 
gations. I am not arguing about the wisdom of that 
recognition. But this we do know; when the poli- 
ticians blunder the army is called to clear up the 
mess. Do you believe that the British Empire is 
nearing dissolution ? ” 

“It probably soon will be if the compassionate 
tendencies of certain people are not checked,” 

“Not a few seem to be working .strenuously to 
that end. Already the thin end of the wedge has 
been inserted in Egypt as well as India, and with 
each successive blow it naturally sinks deeper. No 
need for me to enumerate the disastrous results of 
concession ; they are self-evident,” 

“ My dear George, you are boring me to death with 
this old stuff. Let us talk about Julia.” 

“ Don’t be an idot,” he cooed. " What’s to become 
of Julia, and you, and all of us, if the British Empire 
crumbles? You see my point ? ”■ 

" No I don’t, and I don’t want to see it, and I 
don’t want any more of you. The mail goo.s to- 
morrow, and I haven’t finished my letter.” 
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" You see,” he continued, quite unperturbed by 
this outburst, " our enemies are many and clamorous, 
and believe that with the disintegration of the British 
Empire the world-revolution will become an accom- 
plislied fact. Some may think that would not be 
much of a calamity ; on the other hand, there are 
thnse wjio undoubtedly believe it would be. But 
that’s beside the mark. Our job is to see that it 
doesn’t happen.” 

“ Our job ? ” 

“ Of course. Naturally I assume that now more 
than ever you object to having your throat cut by 
the irresponsible Leo Jasks of the world.” 

“ I’ll take a chance.” 

“Then what about Julia’s?” 

This was another matter. In extreme despair I 
asked, " What has all this to do with Sir Everard 
Clanwell ? ” 

“ That’s what I hope to discover — ^with your assis- 
tance.” 

" You can count me out." 

" I have no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. Once before I came to you with some such 
mission, and you jumped down my throat in your 
most gracious manner. You had done your bit ; let 
the younger generation carry on. The war-weary 
veteran had no other ambition than to sleep peace- 
fully o’ night. Yet consider. But for me would you 
ever have found the incomparable one ? ” 

“ You’re a nasty fellow, George, and I hate you.” 

“ I know ; help a lame dog over a stile and he 
turns and bites you. All the same, I’d like you to 
meet Lady Clanwell and her charming daughter,” 


"Take the first' airplane to India, I suppose? ” 

"Oh dear, no ; they’re in Loudon, ('amc, oviu* 
three months ago when things w(!n,! looking a bii 
serious. I can assure yon they're really anxious to 
meet you.” 

" To meet me ? ” 

"You see, in a way I've already iujlroduo/:d 
you." 

"Do you know, George- — ” 

" Yes, yes ; but what else could I do ? Of cour.se 
it needn't go any farther." 

" It’s not.” 

" They’ll be frightfully disappointed.” 

" You must express my regrets in your own inimi- 
table manner.” 

" You understand, Peter, that I fully ajjpredate 
your present resolve. It merely struck me at the 
time that if by any chance yoir did hear what they 
have to say you might get an idea which would bo, 
of service to me. They’re at the May Fair for a 
week or so. I suppose you always post those letters 
yourself ? ” he added mockingly. 

"You know, you’re getting quite impossible.” 

" You can easily drop in on your w;iy to Ihe pillar- 
box,” he continued. " They’ll be dcdighti'.d to s(!e 
you. All I ask is that you try to live up to my eulo- 
gies. Wliich reminds me ; you must have met Dcnik 
Clanwell in Palestine ? " 

: "Must I ?” 

"He was at Gaza, where you stopped that bullet.” 

Instinctively Ifprcsscd my thigh at the rocolkicliun. ' 
Occasionally, whfen the weather wa.s damp and cx)l(l, 
it still gave me a twinge. 
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" I have no recollection of him." 

" Well, it may not have been Gaza. I suppose I've 
got that place on the brain all through thinking of 
you. Anyway, he was killed out there, poor chap. 
It came out when I casually mentioned that you had 
been through that campaign." 

" What else did you casually mention, Mr. Long- 
tongue ? " 

" That you were really one of the most extraordinary 
fellows in the Service, though no one would think it 
to look at you.” 

“ But I am not in the Service, thank God ! ” 

" I never explain more thaii’ is really necessary.” 

" Nor have I the faintest intention of entering it,” 
I added. 

” The loss will be ours, and the joy of Leo Jask 
great ; for, as he knows the East well, both Near 
and Far, it’s just possible that he has heard of Leather- 
mouth.” 

" Did you mention that name ? ” 

" Good Lord, no." 

It was a name I had acquired during a certain 
political mission in the Near East, and was my par- 
ticular detestation. Moreover, it was a gross libel, 
as Julia would tell you. She didn’t think my mouth 
leathery, whatever opinion others may have formed 
of it. I saw him smile, and knew exactly what he 
was thinking. He thought because I had succumbed 
more than once to his in.sidious solicitations that he 
again had me in a cleft stick. But I was determined 
that this .should not be. Apart from my promise to 
Julia, I had no further wish to be embroiled in strife, 
Ijolitical or otherwise. Being by nature a peaceful 
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man, and one who would rather avoid a (juarral than 
enter it, I had longed all my life to live a I <':iKe and 
die secure between a pair of clean sheets. 'I'o a man 
who for months on end has been denied the joy of 
clean sheets the thought becomes an ob.s(!.ssion. 'l liose 
who liked a violent death were wtileorne to it. h'or 
myself, I had other dreams, and had alway.s had 
them, though some malign fatts seemed livko' a 
fiendish delight in thwarting mt!. 

However, that was all done with. If an enemy of 
mine still remained in the world I freely forgave him, 
and hoped for his forgiveness. If men would continue 
to plot and cut each other’s throat, let them get on 
with it. It was a bad end anyway, and made no 
sort of appeal to me. 

And all the time I was thinking George Mayford 
was smiling in that quiet, rcd-faced way of his, and 
slyly regarding me from under his jutting ginger 
brows. He was a big heavy red man who might one 
day succumb to a fit of apoplexy, and so I often 
warned him. I warned him once more as he gulped 
his whisky and .soda, but, as usual, without effect. 
Then I looked at the .sheet of notepaper lying on my 
desk and sighed. 

" Quite so,” he said. “ Give my love to her, and 
tell her I'm looking after you like a mother. Hoard 
from Wally lately ? ” 

I shook my head. Wally, otherwise', John Chi'is- 
topher Wallington, Julia’s brother, had, much to th(! 
surprise of us all, fallen for my .si.sto.r Edna, mnrriod 
her in haste, and yanked her off on his yacht for a 
honeymoon cruise. 

” I think he'd like to be in on thi.s.” George Hirew 
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out this feeler with an indifference which I knew to 
be assumed. 

" In on what ? ” 

" Just a thought.” 

“ Then get rid of it. Wally’s as keen on the quiet 
life as I am.” 

" I know you're both a pair of lambs who’d bleat 
with toisror if a dog looked at you. Well, I’d better 
be going.” 

“ So soon ! ” 

He rose, stretched himself, lit a fresh cigar and 
dropped a couple more in his waistcoat pocket. 

" My time is valuable,” he said. 

" To whom ? ” 

” My country.” 

” Lucky country.” 

” I have to work for a living,” 

" Lucky beggar ! ” 

” Well, think it over, Peter, and if you want any 
further information ring me up. Shall I send along 
Jask’s dossier ? ” 

" No, thanks.” 

” It's pretty voluminous as it stands. What it will 
be like when you’ve finished with him I dread to think.” 

With that he left, and at last I was free to begin 
my letter. Yet it was odd how his red face would 
stare at me from the written page. Whenever I wrote 
” darling ” ho seemed to look up at me and grin, and 
with cliaholical delight coo the word in that mocking 
way of his. Elven Leo Jask — curse him ! — ^liad the 
impertinence to intrude ; a squat, bearded Russian 
with a Mongol face. Or so I assumed. Curse- him 
anyway for his presumption. 


1 wrote : 

"The red-faced tempter has been, and faile.d. !!-; 
is still as subtle and insidious as the aerjx^nt. Tut 
' what do I care for all the Leo Jasks in the world ! 
or course you don't know Leo ; neither tlo I, and 
don't intend to. Darling, whoa an; you coming to 
me ? Nevermind about those trouble,some old lawyen;. 
If you don’t take the first boat that leaves Nt;w YoA 
I shall take the first one that leave,? Sonihampton, 
As you know, I’m a patient man, void o,t all passion 
and guile. Yet I begin to see things redder than 
George Mayford’s face when I think of this delay. 
Take pity on my loneliness and the temptations which 
surround me. You know, Julia, you’re the most 
marvellous girl in the world, and I never cease to 
wonder how you ...” 
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I MEET DOCTOR I.AI- 

T HOSE who have read the previous adventure of 
one “ Leathermouth ” will need no introduc- 
tion to Albert Floyd, who still resolutely remained in 
niy service, though as a fact he was more friend and 
confidant than servant. Yon .see, we had been 
through a bit together since lie first came to me a.s 
my batman in Egypt, and through various I rials 
and tribulations had proved his worth in matiy 
ways. I rather think he was undo.r the iinpre.sskm 
that I needed a nurse, and as a consequence had 
settled down as protector of my still wayward 
infancy. 

As he cntt'red the room with my early cuj) of tea 
he found me pacing re,stle.s.sly up and down, lityond 
hi.s usual deferential, " Good inoniing, .sir,” he miule. 
no remark, but I .sjlw him look at me in a manner I 
remembered so well ; a questioning, almost eager look, 
as though he knew that there was sonuithing in the 
wind, and iliat in my own good lime I would tell 
him all about it. 

As a mailer of fact I had not slcsjh. too well. After 
writing luy letter to Julia, and posting it myself, 1 
)iad returned to my rooms, lit a pipe, and tried to 
read. Tfut for once iii a way I failed to concentrate 


on what I was reading, wliidi was cl lie (I v due to 
the malign influence of George M'ayford, Wiiy had 
he come to bore me with his stories of (:hc late Gover- 
nor of Bombay and the vcry-much“aliv(', ,1' -(.■(.) Jask? 
Though Sir Everard Clanwell might liave beiiii a most 
worthy man, a devoted patriot and admirabhi puirlic 
servant, I was not aware of any particular int(.:rest,in 
him. As for Mr. Leo Jask, he was nothing more than 
a name. Nor did the fact that he had been known to 
stir up the Reds in Canton, and that at present he was 
busy in India, cause him to loom portentously. There 
were those in India who would, or sho\ild, know how 
to curtail his activities. And yet the fellow hovered 
above my pillow like some malignant imp, and when 
he wasn't worrying my dreams the ghost of Sir Everard 
Clanwell gloomed at me with hollow eyes. And in- 
extricably mixed with it all was his son iDcrck and 

Palestine. " Killed out there, poor chap- ” like 

many other poor chaps. The persi.stence of these 
shadows annoyed me, and when I Anally awoke in 
the morning that feeling of annoyance wa.^ by no 
means allayed ; which probably accounted for my 
appearance in dressing-gown and slippers when Albert 
brought the early cup of tea. 

About an hour later he reappeared with my shaving- 
water, and noiselessly busied himself in the sitting- 
room while I proceeded to lather my face. Usually 
we chatted a little during the process of dres.sing, and 
at the subsequent breakfast ; butthismorningwebot,h 
seemed more reserved than usual, though, as 1 occ;l- 
sionally looked his way, I saw him watching me most 
intently. 

" Pictures any good ? " I ventured. 
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“ Most unconvincing,” he said. " Any more coffee, 
sir ? ” 

"No, thank you.” 

He lirought my pipe, already charged, and struck 
a matcli. I took the morning paper from him and 
opened it. He hung round. 

"Mr. Mayford paid me a visit last night,” I in- 
forftied him, without looking up from the paper, 

"Indeed, sir. I hope he is quite well?” 

" I think so.” 

Insensibly I knew that he was still waiting, and 
that probably my reply had deepened the wrinkles 
at the corner of his mouth into one of his grim, respect- 
ful smiles. 

“ By the way, Albert,” I asked casually, " have 
you ever heard of Leo Jask ? ” 

He thought for a moment or so. "Can’t say I 
have, sir.” 

" Or Sir Everard Clanwell ? ” 

" Do you mean the Governor of Bombay, him that 
died at sea ? ” 

" Yes. ” 

" I read about it in the papers, sir, an’ something 
else, which I’ve forgotten.” 

" Did we ever meet in Palestine an officer called 
Clanwell ? ” 

" I can’t call him up, sir.” 

" Mr. Mayford said he was killed at Gaza — or some- 
where.” 

" Probably somewhere, sir. Did Mr. Mayford-- — ” 

He paused. I glanced up at him. There was a 
sudden eager look in his eyes, 

" He did ; but we’re not taking any, Albert.” 
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"No, sir." 

“ We are not interested in Lcio Jo.sk or his iuo.chiiH 
ations," 

"No, sir." 

" Or defunct Governors of Bombay.” 

" Not in the least, sir. All that sort of thing don’t 
appeal to ns." 

" Having turned the .sword into a i()lough,sh!U-(' 

" It looks like agriculture and a quiet life." 

I nodded. He still lingered knowing that there was 
more to come. Though aware of his presence I 
assumed indifference. He moved about quietly. I 
never knew such a fellow for doing the unnecc.ssary 
thing in a perfectly decorous manner. 

" Any orders, sir." 

"No, I don’t think so. Things are a bit .slack, 
Albert.” 

"We’ve known ’em livelier, sir." 

I thought he sighed, though being far from prone 
to such weakness. I looked up. His eyes were shin- 
ing expectantly, or with recollection, I wa.s not certain 
which. Tall, lean, muscular, liead up, .shordders 
square, he was a fine specimen of a man. 

" But all that’s over. It’s the quiet life now." 

" Yes, sir," 

But the thought did not appear to .stir enthusiasm, 
and I feared he was too much of a fighter fully to 
appreciate the blessings of peace. 

Then suddenly the telephone rang. He looked, at 
me ; , I nodded. 

"It’s Mz*. Mayford, sir." 

" Oh 1 " 
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I rose and went to the instrument, Albert dis- 
creetly retired. 

• " That you, darling ? ” mockingly came the well- 

known voice. He usually began this way, and con- 
tinued with heavy lacctiou.sness unless unceremoniously 
diecked. I breathed a remon,strance, " So glad,” he 
gui;glcd. “ Have you seen The Times this morning ? ” 

" No.” * 

"Then look it up. There’s a most interesting 
article in it on the state of affairs in India. Inciden- 
tally it has something to say about our friend Leo 
Jask.” 

“Now, look here . . .” 

“ I am looking, and I see possibilities in the fellow.” 

“ Would you like to hear my real opinion of you ? ” 

“ I know it, and am flattered. By the way. Lady 
Clanwell wants to know when she may expect you.” 

“ Convey my compliments to Lady Clanwell . . .” 

" L have, and told her that if you could possibly 
manage it she might expect you between four and 
five. You’ll find her an extremely nice woman ; and 
as for Cynthia ...” 

" Cynthia ? ” 

“ That's the daughter. If I didn't already belong 
to the most marvellous girl in the world — barring 
one, of course — I should become hopelessly insane.” 

“ You are.” 

“ But I know you’re quite safe, otherwise I should 
not submit you to such a trying ordeal. So glad to 
find you awake. Adios!” 

Pertinacious George. And he thought I was falling 
f(jr it ! I couldn't help smiling. Not on your life, 
George. I had. finished with you, intrigue, and all 
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the other ills which arose from such a connection. 
My day of adventure was over. On the other .side 
of the Wesstern Ocean was someone who had proniise.d 
me a happiness of which I had .scarcely dared to dream, 
and I was taking no further risks, 

Albert ro-entered the room, an euvclop(! in hi.s hand, 
which I recognized at once. It was Jnlia'.s cablcgt;un. 
She was always sending them, ble.ss herl between 
the intervals of letter-writing. This one .said : " I.ove, 
darling," just to show that she was thinking of me. 
It was wonderful that any woman should call me 
"darling,” me with a complexion like a piece of 
tanned leather and two lines like cart ruts that ran 
down each side of my mouth. Unperturbed by 
Albert's presence I ki.s.sed the preciou-s greeting. 

"It’s from Miss Julia,” I explained. As though 
he didn't know 1 

" She is coming, sir ? ” 

" Not yet, I’m afraid.” 

" Perhaps it’s just as well, sir.” 

" Just as well ? ” 

" If we’re going to consider Mr. Mayford’vS proposi- 
tion.” 

" We are going to do nothing of the .sort,” I sna])pe(l, 
" We’ve finished with Mr, Mayford and iiis proposi- 
tions. It's the quiet life, Albert, for you and uu'. 

By the way, you might No, nevt'r mind." I 

was going to ask him to get me a copy of The Times, 
but on second thoughts decided tlxat I would not 
even look at the article George Mayford had recom- 
mended. What did it matter to me what the new.s- 
papers said about Leo Jask while Julia was calling 
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" I sliall lunch at the club,” I informed him when 
I was ready to go out, ” After that ; well, I don’t 
■know. You can take the car if you like and run 
down to Sevenoaks to see your mother. By the way, 
how's that other affair progressing?” 

That “ other affair ” referred to a certain love 
episode which had befallen the gallant fellow. Though 
not easily* embarrassed he betrayed an undoubted 
symptom of indecision. 

" Thank you, sir. I’ll take the car and have a look 
at the old lady. She’s always glad to see her soldier 
boy. I believe she still thinks I'm in the Army. 
Gets a bit mooney-like at times. But as for that 

other business Well, I dunno. If you an’ Miss 

Julia hadn’t . . . But I suppose it’s catching. Flo’s 
a handsome girl, but a bit too strenuous, if you know 
what I mean, sir. Likes playing the sergeant-major ; 
and I don’t quite fancy digging with a sergeant- 
major all the rest of my days.” 

” But you’ll both come and live with us,” 

” All, sir, a man never knows what’ll become of 
him once he tics himself up to a woman, especially 
if she’s got a touch of the sergeant-major about her. 
Still,” he added with a grim smile, ” there’s no com- 
mitment, an’ I’m not jumpin’ first an’ lookin’ after. 
Besides, there’s you, sir.” 

” How do I come in? ” 

“ The last words Miss Julia said to me on Waterloo 
platform were, ‘ Mind you look after the colonel, 
Albert,’ An’ what I want to know is, how can a 
man serve two masters, even if one is only a woman ? ” 

I strolled round to the club and into the smoke- 
room, where I ordered a mild apmtif~mA The Times ! 


Decidedly wccak of me, I admit, especially af({u- certain 
promises to myself that that was the*, one ])a])er .1 
would be particular to avoid. And tbeii I found 
myself glancing down the article and loolcing for Ihe 
name of Leo Jask. And there it was largo a-s life;, 
with a few remarks ori his revolutionary L<'.ndencies. 
"Notorious emissary of the Soviet,” lit; was labelltHl, 
who, it would seem, had " mysteriously '‘arrived in 
India,” and, at the moment, was supimsod to be 
spreading Comraimist propaganda among the tribes- 
men of the North-West Frontier. From corlain com- 
ments that followed it was clearly the writer’s opinion 
that India could do very well without the presence 
of Mr. Jask. 

Not much here to startle thouglit or stimulate 
apathy. On the whole a most uninspiring article, a 
mere rdchauffd of facts with which ev(’,ry reader was 
more or loss acquainted. What George Mtiyford had 
hoped from my perusal of the .screed I can't imagine. 

Then Hughie Tabran, known a.s " Tahbic ” to his 
intimates, floated in and ordered a second aperitif. 
He was a nice lad with apparently no care.s in the 
world. Probably a bit given to the joy of life, not 
to be marvelled at considering lii.s circumstances anfl 
his age. He could not have been a day over iwenty- 
five or six, and as a conscqucmce quite possibly rogardtxl 
me as an aged and infirm wash-out. However, he 
seemed to favour me on the whole, wliich was a com- 
pliment much appreciated. 

" Haven’t seen you for ages," he said as he dropp<*d 
into the chair next to mine. “ Wondered what bad 
become of you, Tom Chancellor was saying only ihe 
other day ” 
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“ Tom is always saying.” 

“ Wondered if you were married, or something.” 

” Not yet. And you ? ” 

Suddenly serious, he looked at me, and then began 
earnestly : " Look here, old chap, you’re a man of 
. experience.” I feared the compliment presaged some- 
thing unpleasant. 

Not ’with women,” I quickly assixred him. 

" But you’ve knocked about a bit in out-of-the-way 
. places, come up against all sorts of queer characters, 
and if rumour is to be credited ” 

" Don’t place too much reliance on it.” 

" I hope I know where to draw the line.” 

But did he ? Though he was rather a nice lad 
■ I was in no mood to suffer him on that account. 
He, however, drew his chair a little closer, suggesting 
a confidence I was not anxious to enjoy. The fact 
is, I was suffering from a restlessness almost bordering 
on irritation, which he woitld not understand, which 
no one, with the exception of Albert, could possibly 
understand. That confidential movement of his was 
rather intimidating. 

” What I want to ask you,” he began in a lowered 
voice,” is this: "in your travels have you ever met 
...” He broke off suddenly, frowning. Then, under 
his breath., " Here comes that colossal bore Woodward, 
What about lunching together at a small table ? 
Then I can tell you all about it.” 

But if I had to be bored I saw little difference 
between Woodward and Tabbie Tabran, and as I was 
in no mood to undergo the ordeal I quickly declined. 
Tiicn Woodward blundered up, much to Tabhie's 
disgust, and began to make himself agreeable in his 
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own peculiar chatty way. I rose and hurruidly heat 
a retreat. Yet, had I heard it, I iniglit have fouiid 
Tabran’s confidence rather interesting. 

So being driven from the club, and from (he hmchoon 
I had promised myiself, I wandered rather aimh'ssly 
along till the doors of a smart eating-pin, ce in Pic.cadilly 
yawned invitingly. Fortunately a small tn,blo, ])arU,y 
screened by some green growth, was fomrrl for me 
in a corner, and there I sat in solitary state and thought 
of Julia and the great time that was coming ; and 
might have continued to think of her had I not suddenly 
caught the word “ Jask.” Immediately I was all 
attention. Jask 1 Who among these smart chatterers 
was interested in that mysterious person ? 

I sat very still, hoping to hear a little more ; but 
the people on the other side of the greenery never 
raised their voices again, though I could sec that 
they were leaning across the table and speaking 
earne.stly. They were a man and a woman. The 
man’s back being to me I saw nothing but his head 
and shoulders and his sleek black hair, but through- 
the fronds I could see the woman fairly well, She 
was fair, almost pallid of complexion, and smartly 
dressed. Her hat, black in colour, was one of thosti 
close-fitting contraptions, or confections, or whatevor 
it is they call them, which worn well back give, the 
forehead a bulging appearance. I also saw that her 
eyebrows had been plucked after the manner of tlie 
film star. And she was interested in I.eo Jask, or 
so I imagined, never dreaming that thta'c could be 
two of that name in the world who would bo discussed 
in such a place. 

Eavesdropping is probably not the most nol>le of 
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occupations, though there are occasions when the sin 
seems to sit lightly on one’s conscience. I certainly 
eavesdropped just then for all I was worth, and was 
greatly chagrined at my lack of further success. 

However, their coffee and cigarettes being finished, 
the pair rose. I then had a look at the man. He 
was clean-shaven, sallow, hard-lipped, and rather 
sinister-lonldng, but attractive in a smart dissipated 
sort of way : the Mnd of person one would look at 
twice and fail to trust once.' His companion, standing, 
was slim and exceedingly graceful. Her glance, 
wandering to my corner, found me, and I saw her 
whisper something to the man, who turned and 
favoured me with a quick look. Unconcernedly I 
returned the look. Obviously I was not interested 
in him or his companion. He turned to her with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

It is just possible that I might have followed them 
out into the lounge had I finished my luncheon, for 
the unexpected mention of a certain name had stimu- 
lated thought. But recollecting that I had determined 
not to interest myself in Mr. Jask or his activities, 
I methodically continued to dispose of the menu. 
Or apparently so, and was annoyed to find that, I 
could not. Then I tried to think that the reference 
to the fellow may have meant nothing in particular. 
The papers were full of Indian affairs just then, and 
anyone following them closely might casually mention 
the name. Anyway, it was no business of mine. 
Yet I could not rid myself of the feeling that it was 
rather a remarkable coincidence. Against my wish 
things were shaping themselves most undesirably; 
agaiirst my determination not to be interested I found 
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interest increasing. The woman and her comi]xunon 
intrigued rne. Had the mentioning of Jask’s name 
any significance ? It would be odd if . . . Ihit J 
would not entertain the idea. 

And yet, at half-past four to the ininnlc', being in 
the noughbonrhood of Berkeley Scpiare, 1 entc'n-d lln- 
May Fair Hotel and asked for Lady (ilanw(dl. llu' 
man at the desk looked at me ratluir searrliinglyi' f 
thought, and then said, " What name, sir ? ” I told 
him. " Lady Clanwcll is expecting you, sir.” Ih; 
called to the page-boy, who escorted me to the lift 
and up to the third floor. Knocking on a door near 
the, end of the passage he opened it and announced, 
'' Colonel Gantian.” I entered and the door was 
closed behind me. 

Two women were seated at a table with the tea 
things spread before them. One was groydiaired, the 
other young. They both rose as I entered. The 
elder woman came towards mo witli outstretched 
hand. 

'' This is good of you. Colonel Gantian. Mr. Mayford 
said yon would he sure not to disappoint us.” (Hid 
he, the dog!) "My daughter.” She indicated the 
younger woman. 

” So pleased to meet you, Colonel Giiulian,” said 
the daughter. 

So this was Cynthia Clanwell, Georgcj’s bc'anly. I 
saw a slim, fair, rather fragile-looking girl, who regarded 
me with a curious air of wonder. Instantly I thought 
that George had been talking, and s}3coulatr:<l as to 
how far he had taken these ladies into his conlklence 
respecting me. But on a closer inspection 1 came let 
the conclusion that this was the girl’s habitnal juanne-r, 
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wliicli was that of wide-eyed, wandering indifference, 
with now and again a curious flash of resolution. 
Pretty she was undoubtedly, with a marvellous pair 
of grey eyes shaded by long dark lashes, But she 
was frail, and her movements lacked the animation 
which should have been hers, probably due to resi- 
dence in an enervating climate. So many Anglo- 
Indian wgmen were like that, especially after the 
first flush of youth had passed. But this girl was 
still young, probably not more than one or two-and- 
twenty. 

There was a tenseness in the air, or at least a sug- 
gestion of suppressed excitement, as we took tea. I 
could see that while they were striving to make con- 
versation in the usual conventional manner, they 
were really studying me intently and wondering when 
they might broach the, real object of niy visit. And 
to tell the truth I felt something like an interloper. 
I had no bu-siness here, I had determined not to come, 
and yet here I was. 

Lady Clanwell began by saying that Mr. Mayford 
had told her I had served in the Palestine campaign, 
and from that came the expected question : Had I 
met her son Derek out there ? I confes.sed that I 
had not; there were so many of us, and we were 
spread over great di.stanccs. 

" He died there,” she said, her lip trembling. " Ho 
was a fine boy, Colonel Gantian. We had great 
hopes of him.’’ 

Many fine boys had gone the same way, and with 
them many great hopes. Poor mothers ! 

Cynthia Clairwell opened a box of cigarettes and 
laid them before me, taking one herself, which I 
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thought she smoked with a nonchcikmci^ lluit almost 
amounted to lassitude. . 

" Of course Mr. Mayford explained my jiosilioii ? ” 
I began, seeing they wished me l,o begin. " Ytni 
know I am no longer officially conueeted with his 
department ? '* 

” Quite. He said you wore an old fihuid of hi.s, 
that you had frequently W'orked together,^ utul that 
we might trust you as we would our.selv(\s.” 

“At the same time you fully realize tluit I may 
be of no service ? ” 

“ I am sure you will be.” 

I did not even promise to try, for the image of 
Julia suddenly came between, frowning, threatening. 
I had already half-broken my word to her, and if 
I were not careful might break it entirely. 

“ Of course you know of the circumstaiuxis attending 
my husband's death ? ” 

“A little.” 

She then recapitulated the meagre fact.s already 
known. 

“ Sir Everard was an advocate of strong measures ? ” 
I began. 

“He thought it was the only way to obtain 
peace.” 

“ Do you believe he was the victim of foul ? ” 

“ I did not at first, but so many of his friends 'have 
suggested it that 1 am almost beginning to wondc'r.” 

“ You entirely eliminate the possibility of acx'i- 
dent ?" 

“Entirely.” 

“ Officially he died of a heart attack ? ” 

“ I can't understand it. Of course ho had a grea.1 
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deal of political worry lately, and more than once 
his life had been threatened.” 

" Still, unknown to yon, his heart may have been 
weak?" 

"I don't believe it ; he would have told me.” 

" Yet Doctor Lai avssures us that it was,” said Miss 
Clanwell 

Docto:|; Lai ? ” 

Lady Clanwell took up the narrative. " Doctor Lai 
was on the Governor’s staff, tie is a great authority 
on malaria and other tropic diseases. In the last 
letter received from my husband he said that he was 
bringing him along.” 

"Then Doctor Lai was on board at the time ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" He is, of course, an Indian ? ” 

" And most loyal.” 

" And he has no doubt of the cause of Sir Everard’s 
death ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

" Nor had the ship's doctor ? ” 

/'No.” 

"You have said that Sir Everard had received 
many letters threatening his life ? ” 

" Many. His attitude towards the seditionists had 
made him both, hated and feax'ed. They realized 
that he was a man with a commanding knowledge 
of the situation, one thoroughly conversant with the 
oriental mentality, and that given the opportunity 
he would not have compromised with rebellion. 
Unhappily there were others who did not see eye 
to eye with him.” 

It seemed to me that there was not much more 
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to be gained by question or answer, and iliat we 
were moving in a circle. If there wei’c any uiy.'-sLery 
, attending the Governor’s death it was now lairied^ 

II deep in the Indian Ocean. Two qualilied me.die.a] meji 

had certified the cause of death, one l)e]ng his jxTsonal 
physician, and there was no gainsaying (he ibre^' oi' 

; such evidence. Had Sir liverard disa,p])care<l ov<u’'- 

i board on a dark night one might have sn.^pecLeddhe 

; 'i presence of an enemy. Btit here was a man who bad 

s died in his bed, who had not mysteriously disappeared, 

1 and whose body showed no marks of violence. The 

conclusion was therefore obvious, the medical testi- 
raony not to be impugned. On what grounds then 
* 1 could doubt be entertained ? It was natural enough 

j J that both wife and daughter should hesitate between 

r doubt and conviction, believing in him as they did, 

: : but it seemed rather unreasonable for others to make 

j 'l vagu'e charges on mere suspicion., 

1 1. I was reluctant to admit the almost insuperable 

difficulty of the situation, for I could see that these 
r1 two women had a faith in me which I should be com- 

peUed to shatter. Heaven only know.s how far May- 
1 i' , ford had gone in bragging of my deductive powers. 

H ;i I understand he did talk of them to olhens, though 

,j '5 to my face he uncompromisingly denounced nui as 

i; * a lucky hlunderer. But the direct issue could not lx; 

1 , evaded ; it would bo impossible for me to buoy up 

■ ‘ ' these good people with certain hopes which I knew 

would never be realized. As far as I could s(;c the. 
official version of Sir Everard’s death was tlu; correc.t 
one. There was no titlrc of evidence to prove the 
contrary. 

It was also evident that they expected i.m authori-- 
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tative opinion, and it would have been easy enough 
to adopt an official pose and talk vaguelj’’, but I could 
not do it. Instead, I began to ask various questions 
concerning those threats against Sir Everard’s life, 
the precautions taken, and if he ever had a suspicion 
of any particular person from whom they emanated. 
Both shook their heads. He always treated threats 
of fhat sowt with contempt. Though he knew the 
extremists would rejoice to hear of his death, he 
absolved the seditionist leaders of all complicity in 
murder plots ; not that murder in itself was ab- 
horrent to them, but that the fear of discovery was 
great. It would have ended once and for all their 
pretence of constitutional methods, and any hope they 
might have entertained of achieving Dominion or any 
other status. 

Incidentally, in discussing the leaders, their hopes 
and their aims, I mentioned the name of Leo Jask. 
Had they ever heard of him ? It would seem that 
they had heard a good deal. He was known as a 
stirrer up of strife all through the East, a most danger- 
ous enemy to society, whose Bolshevist propaganda, 
had caused no end of trouble. He had done some 
desperate work in China, and had financed the rising 
against King Amanulla of Afghanistan. Then he 
moved among the tribes of the North-West Frontier, 
and was believed to have directed 'the late advance 
on Peshawar. A bitter enemy of England and all 
that she stood for. I asked what he was like in 
appearance, and the reply was that no one really 
seemed to know. He was apparently a man of many 
disguises. Some said he was a typical East Russian 
with the flat features of the Mongol, others that he 
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was a renegade Jew, others again that ho was not a, 
Russian at all but came from some cotinlry farther 
East.: • 

“ Once about six months ago, it was rumoured that 
ho, was in our Pre-sidency, but though my husbaiid 
made every endeavour to trace him he elude-d otir 
utmost vigilance." 

" He is the sort of person who would not hesitai;e 
at murder ? ” 

" If half they say of him is true he would hesitate 
at nothing." 

" I suppose no one has the least idea where he is 
at present ? " 

" No one, though he is believed to be .still in India." 

" Sir Everard regarded him as I'cally dangerous ? " 

" Extremely so.” 

As there was not a shred of evidence to connect 
him in any way with the Govonior'.s death, it wtis 
clear that by no stretch of imagination could he bo 
involved in that mystery. Indeed, to my own mind, 
there was no mystery at all, though, in the, circum- 
stances, I thought it better to reserve that (^pinion. 

As I was about to leave these two anxious women, 
without being able to afford them even a tragh', con- 
solation, there came a low rap on the door, wliich 
being opened gave admittance to an Indian, wlio was 
at once introduced as Doctor Lai. He was a. slim 
little man with jet-black hair parted in the middle. 
His eyes were large, intelligent, black, a,iKl almost 
supernaturaUy brilliant; the eyes of an enthusiast, 
a fanatic. Seizing Lady ClanwcH's outstretclu'd liancl 
he bowed over it. Then turning to her dauglitoj' lie 
also bowed. She smiled at him in a wan sort of way. 
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He next favoured me with a questioning look. Lady 
Clanwell, seeing that look and understanding it, 
explained the reason of my visit. 

" Colonel Gantian was a friend of his Excellency ? " 
he asked. 

“ No ; as a matter of fact he comes from the police.” 

“Political," I added, with a reassuring smile, 

“ I undeititand. If I can be of any service to you. 
Colonel, please command me.” 

“ Thank you very much." 

Though his English was excellent he spoke it with 
that chi-chi accent peculiar to the Indian, and to 
many white folks born and bred out there. 

Though on the point of departure, I momentarily 
hesitated to go, for the sudden arrival of Doctor Lai 
had added a new interest to my visit. Here was a 
man who could give me first-hand information, a 
fact which Lady Clanwell immediately recognized, for 
.she said, “ How very fortunate you should come at 
this moment. Doctor Lai. We were discussing with 
Colonel Gantian his Excellency's death. Perhaps yon 
two would like to talk the matter over ? ” 

“ It would afford me the greatest pleasure to be 
of use to Colonel Gantian in his researches.” 

“ Thanks,” I said again. 

I shook hand.s with Lady Clanwell and her daughter, 
who both expressed the hope that I would call again 
soon. Then I turned to Doctor Lai who, bowing, 
said he would accomi)any me to the lift. Evidently 
he w’as much at home in this environment. 

Outside in the corridor we paused half-way to the 
lift, or rather he did, I of necessity doing the same. 
Then in a confidential, friendly manner he laid his 
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hand on my arm. I had noticed that his hands wrro 
small and thin, his wrists fragile like a woiunn’s. 

"You have been discussing the cause of his hhvccl-' 
lency’s death ? ” he asked. 

"Ye.s,’’ 

“You have come to the conclusion that there is 
no mystery attached to it ? ” ^ 

"It seems to me there is no evidence to .support; 
such a contention.” 

"And there is none. Until well-meaning but ignor- 
ant friends began to whisper absurdities Lad}’- Clan- 
well was without doubt, and had begun bravely to 
reconcile herself to her bereavement. Now she is full 
of wonder and indecision, which is almost a reflection 
on my skill and honour.” 

" I do not think she has any such thought. Indeed, 
she spoke most highly of your abilitie.s and knowledge.” 

" I am an M.D, of London,” he .said, but without 
.bravado. 

"That ought to be good enough to go on with,” 

I assured him. 

" Have you ever been in India, Colonel Ganiian ? ” 

" Never.” 

" There are still many prejudices," he said. 

" So I undci'Stand. But your djagno.siH was con- 
firmed by the ship's doctor. That is a point not 
easily ignored.” 

"Yet the knowledge that there should be even the 
shadow of a doubt pains me.” 

" Has anyone given that doubt a luime ? ” 

“ A very ugly one,” he answered. 

" Poison ? " 
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“You do not believe it?” 

“ Not lor a moment ; it would be impossible.” 

^ “ I understand that when his Excellency left Bom- 
bay he was in much better health than he had been, 
for a long time.” 

“So he insisted that it should be officially notified, 
but .as a matter of fact he was already a doomed 
man.” 

“And you are quite convinced that there could 
have been no enemy on board the ship who, in some 
secret manner, might have approached him?” 

"It would have been impossible.” 

“ Then if there is a secret, Doctor, the Indian Ocean 
holds it ? ” 

Carefully he looked up and down the corridor before 
answering. Then in a lowered voice he said : “ There 
is a secret, Colonel Gantian, a very painful one, which 
I think I ought to confide to you, but which I would 
not let those dear ladies know for the world. His 
Excellency was a secret drug addict" 


CHAPTER Hi: 

WHO IS MRS. ASTERLKY ? 


I F Doctor Lai had spokeii the truth concoruing Sir 
Everard Clanwell, then the sooner the whole 
affair was hushed up the better. Doubtless one or 
two particulars were worthy of deeper investigation, 
but if the only result of such investigation should end 
in the ruin of a great reputation the obvious thing 
to do, or so it seemed to me, was to let the matter 
drop. Probably there wa.s a selfish sense of relief in 
this, as it would absolve me from further participation 
and act as a salve, to conscience. 

After dinner at the chib that night I once more 
encountered Hughie Tabran, the young fellow who 
had been on the point of talcing me into his (;ontideuc.c 
when the inevitable Woodward appetired. Button- 
holing me he led the way to a vcco.ss of llw; smoking- 
room, ordered coffee, liqueurs and cigars, which, duly 
arriving, ho turned to me a rather wistful r.oimlouanc(i. 
He was a good-looking yonngstei- with plenty of 
money and nothing to do, and though I cannot say 
that wc were really intimate we had always h(!en 
good friends. Indeed, I had more than once Jiglilly 
admonished him as to his mannor of living, which 
I must admit he had taken in good iiart, looking on 
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never did foolislx things, which proves how little he 
^really knew me. 

But he was now regarding me very seriously. His 
face was flushed, his hands restless, his lips twitching. 
Knowing him and his weaknesses I wondered if he 
had been indulging too freely. Though I had never 
known him to get drunk, I had seen him so near 
drunkenness* as to make him talkative and restless. 
In such moods he was easy game for certain fellows 
who frequented the card-room, and who it was whis- 
pered were not averse to a little sharp practice should 
the opportunity come along. 

" So glad you turned up to-night,” he began, ” and, 
thank Heaven, the heavy Woodward’s not about. 
You remember his barging in at lunch-time ? That 
fellow’s giving the club a bad name. He ought to 
be reported to the committee.” I smiled, appreciating 
the intrusive Woodward as little as he. 

” Now look here, Gantian,” he continued earnestly, 
" I know I play the fool a bit at times, and possibly 
you think I’m an awful rotter ; but I'm really like 
many other chaps wdio only need an incentive to get 
them out of the ruck.” 

” Fire away, my dear fellow. My business in life 
is to supply incentives to desei-ving youth.” 

Ignoring my attempt at facetiousness, he continued 
earnestly : " We all know who you are, and what is 
still more important, what you’ve done.” 

” The deuce you do I ” 

"You know what I mean. A chap can't do rather 
remarkable things in this world without its being 
talked about.” 

” And all this flattery is apropos of ? ” 
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" The late Governor of Bombay, Sir iiiveraxrt Clan- 
well. You have heard of him ? ” 

"Yes." 

" How he died ? ” 

"Yes." 

" Ho has a wife o.nd daughter." 

"I Look tea with them this aftonioon." 

His eyes widened. " That's odd. I had no idea 
you were acquainted." 

" We met for the first time to-day." 

" At the May Fair ? " I nodded. He regarded me 
still more intently and then lowered his voice. " Was 
Doctor Lai there ? ” 

"He came in just before I left." 

" What did you think of him ? " 

" He seemed an inoffensive sort of person.” 

" But a nigger, Gantian 1 l^ancy a nigger attending 
to Cynthia I Don’t you think it's horrible ? " 

" I understand he is a very able man, and ' nigger ' 
is scarcely a generous term.” 

" Well, what else is he ? " 

"Prejudice, my dear Tabbio. Is that all you’ve 
got against him ? " 

" No, it isn’t. He knows Mrs. Asterley." 

" And why shouldn't he ? ” 

" It's like this," he continued rai)idly, " Cynthia 
Clanwcll and I have known each, other for ever so 
long— long, indeed, before Sir Everard went out to 
Bombay as governor. She — well, we weren’t exactly 
engaged, but I’m really awfully fond of her. She 
and her mother came home some time 1 before Sir 
Everard left on his last trip, and I don’t, mind telling 
you I saw a good deal of them, came the 
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tragedy, and later the arrival of Doctor Lai. Ever 
since then things haven't gone smoothly, and I can’t 
'^help thinking this Indian is the disturbing influence." 

“ You said something about his attendance on Miss 
Clanwell." 

“ You see, Lady Clan’well thinks no end of him." 
understand he was also appreciated by Sir 
Everard.” ■ 

"I know,” he admitted surlily, “ and when Cynthia 
had a slight attack of malaria he happened to be on 
the spot. They say he’s an authority on the subject." 

" Then could she be in better hands ? ” 

" She had nothing really the matter with her 
before he came.” 

"Does that suggest more than a latent develop- 
ment ? ” 

"I dunno ; but this I do know, I never heard her 
complain of so much as a headache mrtil lately.” 

So this accounted for that air of lassitude which 
I had noticed in Cynthia Clanwell, and which had 
struck me as a congenital sort of boredom. Once 
only had she shown a sign of animation, to subside 
almost immediately into her accustomed air of physi- 
cal or mental lethargy. But now there appeared to 
be something more in her apparent indifference, or 
so I was led to suspect from Tabran’s method of 
imparting information and his decided antipathy to 
the Indian doctor. 

” I suppose you’re not suggesting that Doctor Lai 
is the villain of the piece ? ” I asked. 

” I only know that apart from any physical ailment 
from which Cynthia may be suffering her whole 
manner towards me has changed entirely.” 
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"But you know of no reason wliy it; shoukl ? ’’ 

" Except that Lnl knows Anna Ast<u-kiy." 

" Which I don't." 

Again he b(;gan to fidget, pulling furioualy a.t his 
cigar one nioinimt and as furiously biling cm it the 
next. It was quite clear that ho wishetl In tnakt; a 
further confession, yet wondered if lie ilan d. ^^ In 
spite of myself I was beginning to get a litlhi interested, 
and smiled encouragingly. 

"Why should I bore you?" he asked. 

"I don’t know.” 

He hesitated. " It’s rather a delicate matter.’’ 

“ Remember, I’m not asking for your confidence.” 

" I know, and you must think me an awful as.s, 
and I’ve no right to impose on your good nature.” 

" But you thought I might be of use ? ” 

"Believe me, it’s not quite like that," And then 
suddenly ; " Look here, old chap, you may as well 
know the truth. I’ve been mixed up with Mrs. Aster- 
ley, and I'm afraid that Indian blighter has been 
telling talcs, If I knew for certain I’d twist his 
infernal nock." 

" I see. And it’s not possible to explain the situa- 
tion to Miss Clanwell ? ” 

" How can I ! What would she think of me ? ” 

Remembering Julia, and as a con.seqiieuce feeling 
extremely virtuous, I might have delivered a most 
edifying homily on the way of the transgressor. Horv- 
ever, I refrained, never having been particularly partial 
to good advice myself. But a little further explana- 
tion seemed necessary, and I wondered when lu' was 
going to produce it. He had not takoji mt; aside 
merely to burden me with his incohorence.s. 
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“ And you’ve never heard of Mrs. Asterley ? ” he 
ventured. 

" Never.” 

“ I wonder if Mayford has ? ” 

So that was it ! Through me the interest of George ! 
It was not very clever of him. He must have seen 
sorpething in ray face to arouse suspicion, for he con- 
tinued rather hurriedly : ” Don’t misunderstand me, 
Gantian ; this is not an affair of the police, or 
secret service, or anything of that sort. I admit, it 
looks an imposition on friendship, but I’m really 
worried, and you’re the only man I feel I can trust.” 

Naturally I was flattered, but as our friendship was 
not of the closest I could not clearly see why he should 
have signalled me out for such an honour. The 
reason, however, was immediately hinted at. 

" I think love is not her only interest in life.” 

” But plays a conspicuous part ? ” I suggested. 

" She’s a very attractive woman.” 

” Naturally.” 

” And more than a bit mysterious,” he added. 

"Don’t you think mystery adds charm to the 
sex ? ” 

" That’s not the sort of mystery I mean.” 

" Exactly what sort do you mean ? ” 

" I wish you could meet her,” he answered, 

" I don't think I’m particularly anxious. No, my 
dear Tabbie, you must excuse me the honour, and 
realize that I have put aside all the vanities and 
temptations of this world." 

He was about to begin again in his most serious 
vein when, much to my relief, who should invade 
our privacy but George Mayford. He came towards 
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us, a broad and aflable smile on his broad and affable 
face. 

" The very man I’ve been looking for," was his '' 
greeling. I scowled. His smile broad(.ined. Tluni he 
greeied Tabbic, but with no particular cnthusia.sm. 
liis opinion of that young man was not a very (;xalted 
one. To him Hnghio Tabran was one of tlujst; foojish 
young-fellows-about-town who havc^ arr undue ap- 
preciation of their self-importance. Pint I who had 
been seeing deeper into the young man was a littlcs 
resentful of George's attitude towards him, which to 
say the least of it was exceedingly brusque. Tabran, 
realizing this, rose from his seat and looked inquiringly 
at me. 

" See you later,” I said. 

" Thanks,” 

PIo nodded curtly at Mayford and wandered off. 
George dropped into the vacant chair, and as he 
watched the retreating figure of Tabran grunted, 

’‘ Young fool I ” 

" Don’t you like fools, George ? ” 

" Only one, and he’s a thorn in the flesh.” 

” Hasty fellow. You’re going to be wildly inter- 
ested in that young man.” 

" Thai’s news,” 

“I'm always bringing you news. Ho knows the 
Clanwells.” 

” O— oh I ” 

‘‘And Doctor Lai, and hates him.” 

"Why? 

" Because he is physician-in-ordinary to Cynthia 
Clanwell, and he doesn’t like the idea of a black 
mtin . , . You get me?” 
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"And because of that you think I’m going to be 
interested in him ? " 

“ Because of that, and other things. George, who 
is Mrs. Asterley?” 

" Mrs. Asterley,” he repeated, then slowly shook 
his head. "I don’t know. Who is she ? ” 

“A friend of Tabbie’s, and Doctor Lai is a friend 
of hers.” 

" What do you think you’re trying to teH me ? ” 

" I have told you.” 

" That that young fool’s in love with Cynthia 
Clanwell ? ” 

"And he knows Anna Asterley.” 

" Who the devil is Anna Asterley anyway ? ” 

"T wonder.” 

" Wliy not get him to introduce you ? ” 

" I have thought of it.” 

" You think she might interest us ? ” 

" Our interests are not identical, George.” 

" They’re going to be.” 

" Always an optimist.” 

" How can I help being, with you as my inspiration ? 
I take it you kept the appointment I made for you 
' with Lady Clanwell ? ” 

“ Having nothing better to do. Charming ladies, 
George, and Doctor Lai seems quite a nice little fellow, 
though I didn’t like his lips. They’re blue-black.” 

" He was with Sir Everard when he died." 

I smiled. Threateningly he raised a huge red fist. 
" You know, I shall sock you presently.” 

" My dear George, another of your colossal mare’s- 
nests. That’s the worst of you policemen ; you're 
always suspecting shadows.” 
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" Then I am to assume that the ladies Clamvell 
arc not likely to be of much service ? " 

"Just that and nothing more." - 

“ Nor Doctor Lai ? " 

" His professional dignity has been hurt." 

George sat ba,ck and glared at me from under p(>jit 
brows. That he was tlisappointccl in me was obvious, 
though wliat he had expected from iny yi.sil (o '’the 
May Fair I really don’t know. And I took a curiou.s 
satisfaction in his disappointment, a sort of impish 
delight in the knowledge that he had boon, thwarted 
in bringing me into his schemes, and that his fantastic 
edifice of a political conspiracy was dissipating itself 
in air. 

"Wliat we have to do," he said, "is to trace the 
connection between Sir Everard’s death and Leo 
Jask." 

" So you’re still haunted by that bogey ? " 

" He’s something more than a bogey. Alreaily he 
is suf;pected of being responsible for more than half 
a dozen political as.sassinations, and of all officials 
who had the reputation of being strong and resolute 
men. Jask doesn't hit the lowly ; his business is to 
strike terror among the exalted. Now you see why 
we are so anxious to lay him by the heels." 

“ The exalted are getting nervous ? ” 

"They don’t know who’.s to be the next. I’he 
worst of it is the fellow seems to come and go like; the 
wind. Even when he was known to be in India no 
trace of him, aparl from the trail of his misdeeds, 
conld be found, though the government never relaxed 
their efforts to get hold of him. You see, the fi'llow’.s 
in a position to buy allegiance, or so it's said, which 
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is probably true. Anyway, that’s the position ; and 
unless somebody blunders ...” 

. - ” Having blundered , into happiness, George, you 
may take it from me that I’m not blundering out 
of it again.” 

“ I hope not. It would be a thousand pities.” He 
sprang out of the chair. "Well, I must be moving. 
Let' me know if anything interesting should Umder 
along.” 

He grinned and so did I. The joke is that both 
of us felt sure of ourselves ; he that he had got me, 
I just as sure that he hadn’t. 

Saying good-bye to him in the hall I turned and 
once more encountered Tabbie. Apparently he had 
been lying in wait. Hesitatingly he advanced, 

" Seen the new show at the Palace ? ” he began 
tentatively. I admitted that I had not. ” I hear it’s 
not half bad. If you’ve nothing better to do we might 
drop in for an hour. I’ve got a couple of seats,” 

A,s I had nothing better to do we dropped in for 
an hour, and afterwards he suggested a visit to ■ a 
well-known night club in Bond Street, which I also 
accepted. Anything to kill the time till Julia returned. 
Not being a frequenter of such places I knew none 
of its many patrons, but Hughie, who was apparently 
much at home, nodded here and there to several men 
and w'omen. Wc were escorted to a table by a digni- 
fied individual whom the boy treated with profound 
respect, iirtroducing me with great solemnity. A band 
was playing and tire floor was crowded with dancers, 
so that we practically passed to our table unobserved. 
Food wa.s ordered. I must say the boy deferred to 
me in the most charming manner. I might have been 
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an unde from the country, if not exactly a connlri(ie<l 
uncle, from whom he had expectations. 

More and still more people arrived until place 
was packed, and presently I felt my (^omjianion midge 
me iiH he wliispered, " There she is.” 

"Who?” 

" Mrs. A. That woman in the shimimn'ing gfroon. 
Over thcire at that table by -the pillar.” • 

Looking, I saw the table and the woman in the 
shimmering green, but as she was sitting in profile 
I could SCO little more than a well-shaped chin and 
burni.shed hair. The man with her was a nondescript 
sort of person, middle-aged and inclined to stoutness. 

" Surprised ? ” I asked. 

" No, I thought she’d be here ; that’s why I really 
asked you to come. I want you to meet her.” 

" By what I can .see of her sShc looks dangerous.” 

"She is, but not to you.” 

"What makes you think I’m immune ? ” 

"Instinct,” 

And then the woman looked our way, and .sedng 
Hughie waved her hand and smiled. I started. 
Where had I seen that face before ? But she had 
turned to her companion and was speaking ra.vtidly. 
I saw him swing round and look in our direction. 
She tossed her head, turned our way onc(; iiKire, and 
came towards ns. We both ro,se as she approached. 
And now I knew where I had seen her. Those, plucked 
eyebrows ! She was the woman of the re.staurant who 
had spoken the word " Jask ” 1 

" My dear Tabbie,” she smiled, " thi.s is an un- 
expected pleasure, I thought you had niigrattxl to 
a better land.” 
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" How d.e do," he responded with perhaps unneces- 
sary stiffness. Then swift upon it came the intro- 
Thmtion. She smiled. Her mouth was ever so pretty 
when she smiled. Next she looked at me in a curious, 
quizzing sort of way. Was she remembering ? But 
I soon saw that I was flattering myself. The curi- 
osity passed from her eyes, and when she opened 
them again' on mine I saw they were of an unusual 
grey-blue, which in the artificial light appeared to be 
tipped with brown. 

She motioned for a waiter to bring a chair and 
picked up Tabbie’s cigarette-case which was lying on 
the table. As I offered her a light her eyes once 
more met mine. They were appraising, coldly pene- 
trating. 

" You do not often come here, Colonel Gantian ? 
At least I don’t remember ever seeing you before, 
Tabbie, why have you never mentioned Colonel 
Gantian ? I never knew you had such a friend," 

“ Then there was something you didn’t know." 

" One of the many," she sighed. 

Tabbie sat glumly morose while she and I talked. 
She seemed entirely to have forgotten her stout 
cavalier. Commonplaces passed between us, pointless 
remarks that came and went, but pimctirated by stabs 
of penetrating grey-blue eyes. Outwardly one of the 
many, a fluttering butterfly in a vivid setting ; but 
inwardly perhaps something more. I knew that she was 
trying to sum me up, and rather enjoyed the ordeal. 
One after the other she seemed to analyse my unpre- 
possessing features. Once such a scrutiny from a 
pretty w-oman might have produced a certain em- 
barrassment, but now r was indifferent to her opinion, 
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or to that of any other woman, always with the 
exception of one. 

As the band commenced again and the dancers took 
the floor .she .smiled and put the questioii, " Sliall we 
paddle ? " 

“ My paddling days are over,” I .said. 

But she had risen and held out her hand. It rWa.s 
a command. I nodded towards Tab))io, who .still sat 
glaring stolidly at nothing. She pnllcd a face. It 
was then that I particularly noticed the fullness of 
her lips. 

She had not inaptly described the movement on 
the crowded floor. We paddled, she charmingly. 
Occasionally her grey-blue eyes, brown-tipped, flashed 
up into mine and she smiled. Her lissom flgurc yielded 
to my slightest pressure. Her hair was very pretty and 
shone brightly. The colour was real ; her skin was 
wonderfully white and flawless. A delightful perfume 
seemed to float up from her. 

“ Quite a decent paddle," she said when the band 
stopped. " Did you enjoy it, Colonel Gantian ? " 

" Very much, But see, yonr friend is looking this 
way," 

" I'd forgotten him," she admitted. ” May I bring 
him over ? Why not make up a party ? " 

Without waiting to receive pennission sIk; Icdt me 
and sailed across the floor. Tabbie looked up, i^er- 
haps a little resentfully. 

‘‘She’s coming back,” I exiflained ; "just slipped 
acros.s to get her friend.” 

"What do you think of her ? ” he asked, 

" Charming." 

" You seemed to get along all right.” 
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" She uses a most delicious perfume." 

" r know.” His reply was without enthusiasm, but 
•he looked a warning which I pretended not to see. 
As though I needed it 1 

She came across to us, her cavalier trailing behind. 
He was introduced as Count „Splini,...aird proved a 
heavy slumberous sort of fellow with full sensual lips. 
He was clean-shaven save for a tightly clipped dark 
moustache. His hair was streaked with grey and grew 
in a curious point on his forehead, which also receded 
in a flat curious way suggesting that what should 
have been frontal development had migrated to the 
back. His ears were the inost singular I had ever 
seen, pulpy, yet narrow and long, with tufts of black 
hair sprouting out of them. Yet an agreeable enough 
fellow in his steady stolid way, who spoke English 
fluently with an accent I could not place, though I 
assumed from his name that it was Italian. 

Mrs. Asterley took charge of the occasion and saw 
that it did not flag. In vain I looked for some sign 
of, intimacy between her and Tabbie, who still sat 
glum and appeared to be rather ashamed of himself. 
But if she noticed his humour she betrayed no sign 
of it. Whatever he had been to her he certainly 
was nothing now, or so it would seem from the in- 
difference of her manner. As to the Count, he was 
easy amiability itself, smiled generously all around 
him, and paid the strictest attention to his glass. 
Though he was not what could he called a chatty 
person ho was not slow to supply his quota to the 
conversation. The exact relationship between him 
and the lively Mrs. Asterley I could not divine, but 
to all appearances they were jpst friends. She treated 
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us nil with an equal itidiffercncc, and secmc-d ]-t(:rh!clly 
salisfiod with her domination of our table. And wlien 
the dancers once more took the floor she invited inc* 
to another “ paddle.” I looked from her to t lie oilieiSj 
but she pouted and .shook her head. I'ht! ( ’omit, smiled 
bt;ui{4nly over the rim of his J llughie 'I'libran 
was plainly indifferent. A rao.st surly young man ^vlio 
made no attempt to hide his sni'line.s.s. * 'I'lie C'oiint 
smiled a lilessing on us as we rose. But no sooner 
had we gone than he (so Hughie informed me after- 
wards) woke up and began to ask questions. He 
was afraid he had not caught my name. Gantian — 
Colonel Gantian. Army 1 Retired he was told. .But 
fortunately the boy was in no mood to volunteer 
information. He had no liking for the Count, whose 
extraordinary ears offended him. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Asterley and I elbowed our way 
through the crowd on the floor. Occasionally .she 
flashejd a curious, intimate look at me, but on the whole 
was decidedly more reserved than on the occasion of 
our first dance. Whether this was to be attributed 
to my former lack of ro.sponsivcnes.s I do not know, 
but whatever it was the restraint in her was obvious. 
She seemed relieved when the. band .stopped. 1 know 
I was. ■ ' 

But the night was not yet over, though 1 think 
we were all feeling a bit bored. Retuniiag to our 
table, she invited the three of us round to her flat 
for a final whisky and .soda. Now, while I had no 
desire for further indulgence, I had been asking myself 
all the evening what this woman really know of the 
mysterious Jask ; for though I had no inttintion of 
seriously involving myself in the affair, I might pick 
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up some information that would be of service to George. 
Accordingly I accepted the invitation, as did the Count. 
Tabbie wasn’t asked, but followed sulkily in our wake. 
Once or twice he tried to catch my eye and wireless 
a warning, and probably was nauch amazed at my 
obtuseness. 

A^vcry handsome car received us at the door, the 
Count’s, probably, and we were whirled to a large 
; block of flats in Knightsbridge. Mounting by the lift 

to the fourth floor we were shown into a room which 
at first suggested bareness, and was rather dimly 
I lighted ; but when one grew accustomed to the en- 

i vironment the bareness vanished and one became 
I conscious of a rich carpet, of comfortable chairs, and 

a luxurious sofa over which was scattered an almost 
f superfluity of soft silken cushions. The Count, ap- 

I patently no stranger to the room, at once sank into 

I a corner of the sofa and pressed a heap of cushions 

^ against his back and under his arms ; almost buried 

f, himself in cushions and grunted appreciatively. 

I Tabbie and I decorously occupied a couple of chairs. 

I “ Make yourselves at home,” she commanded 

I cheerily, ” and please smoke.” 

I We obeyed, though it seemed to me that I had 

ii done nothing but smoke for hours. The Count offered 

t me his cigar-case, but I couldn’t tackle another cigar 

- if I wished to retain my senses. He, however, lit a 

prodigious fellow. The man must have had a heady 
or a stomach ; perhaps both. . 

Our hostess swayed across to a dainty lacquered 
cupboard which stood to the right of the fireplace, 
threw open the doors and displayed an array of der 
canters and glittering glass- "Sure you prefer whisky 


and, soda ? ” she asked. We assiin'd Ixn.' tlud w(' did. 
''Then make yoitrsoif. useful, 'J'abhif'," she. .sakl. 
" .Excuse me a moment." As .slie disiippean-d, I 
none too amiably, I thought, rose, e.i'o.sKcic,! <jver lo 
the cupboard, and poured out the. re.fre.sluueiil. I 
3'iol.it:ed th,a,t the glass he handed to the (aamt was 
half-full of whisky. But tliLs made no dilT(;rt,ina^ to 
that worthy. He swallowed it us Ihuugl* it had Ix-eu 
water, and on the top of it grow c.xirouu'ly alTablc ; 
indeed was preparing to tell ns the lai,est " good 
thing ” in the way of stories whoa our hosltjss re- 
appeared. 

" That's right,” .she said, beaming on ns. *' I hope 
the whisky’s good ? " We murmured approval, the 
Count in particular growing almost lyrical. I caught 
her eye. She was smiling. But never once <lid .she 
look at Tabbie, or address him dinictly, wliich .struck 
me as being ratlier strange if what he had .said was 
true. Nor did she appear to be angry with him, 
I'ler attitude was just one of cool indifference ; shoj 
might have been meeting him almost for the first 
time. Evidently there were no heart-hurning.s over 
the break. 

Wlien at last I tentatively .suggc.sted going .sire tlid 
not ask us to .stay, though I thought I saw tlu^ gho.st 
of a smile flicker across her face a.s .she perceived 
Tabbie’s uprising. The Count .laboriously ilragged 
himself from among the cushions, and apparently 
out of a nap. However, once on hi.s feet he was wi(l(^ 
awake and affable, and offered lo run us homi?, an 
offer politely declined, I wishing to str(?tch my ii'gs 
and imbibe a little fresh air. 

Mrs. Asterley saw us to the door. .She made a 
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most alluring picture as she stood smiling and chatting 
under the hall lamp. . 

• “Now you have found your way here, Colonel 
Gantian,” she said, and paused. To which I could 
find no other reply than, “ Thank you ever so much.’’ 

“Then don’t forget,” she added in a voice that 
was meant only for me. 

Outside, Kughie pushed his arm through mine as 
we walked along and began : “ I'm frightfully sorry, 
old chap, I really am.” 

“ What for ? ” 

"Letting you in for this sort of thing.” 

“ I’ve enjoyed the outing immensely. Who’s Count 
Solini ? ” 

" I don’t know. Shocking bounder 1 ” 

“ Italian ? ” 

" Dago of some sort,” he replied contemptuously. 

Decidedly he was not in the best of moods, and 
not inclined to be communicative. Pettish, I thought, 
possibly jealous ; dog-in-the-manger mood ; anything 
but reasonable. However,' he insisted upon accom- 
panying me all the way to Cork Street, being appar- 
ently under the impression that as he had brought 
me out it was necessary that he should see me home. 

So that was Tabbie’s Mrs. Asterley ! Pretty ob- 
vious, was my first thought, though my second was 
not without a lack of assurance. That she might be 
a friend or acquaintance of Doctor Lai was no great 
thing. A man of his professional eminence would 
probably have a wide circle of acquaintances. In 
this disease-ridden world one never kn^w when such 
a friend might be of service, lire more serious matter 
was, did she know Jask personally of only by repute ? 
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It is just possible that in accepting her invitation to 
the flat I might have had an, ulterior motive, a vague 
sort of hope that mention of him might liave been 
made. In this, however, I was disappointed. Yet 
the fact remained that she was a decidedly intriguing 
person, though to what e.xtent her intrigues had 
carried, or would carry her, I could not dimly^ con- 
jecture. •' 


CHAPTER IV 


FOUR IN SOHO 

I N the morning a letter arrived from Julia, It told 
the same story of slow movement and incredible 
unhaste of her attorneys, perhaps not all their fault. 
Other members of the family were erecting barriers. 
She had hoped to leave New York by the end of the 
week, but now she couldn’t fix a day for sailing. But 
she was coming to me as soon as she could, and then 
. . . After all, she had made a mistake in not letting 
me go with her. She would have loved for me to meet 
some of her friends. She admitted that not a few of 
them were a little surprised to find that her fianc6 was 
not an English duke, or at least a foreign prince, 
but they would have understood had they met me ; 
which remark, or so I thought, was exceedingly sweet 
of her. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that the disappointment 
of her friends was due to the fact that Julia's share 
of the Wallington dollars was considerable enough to 
make her extraordinarily desirable in the most exalted 
markets of Europe. Not that the dollars mattered 
much to me ; I had enough of my own modestly to 
support any woman. She just happened to be the 
sister of my dearest friend, who happened to be the 
owner of certain valuable lots in New York City. 
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sister Edna, who was living at oiir old place in Susses 
with two or three faithful servants), but I don’t thinlc 
I ever expected to see her, and I certainly never ex- 
pected that she and I . , . And then one day she 
came to England with her brother, “to look after 
him," as she laughingly told me, and hfrinost siircly 
needed a good deal of looking after. And then ... 
Well, I never for a moment thought that she would 
look at me. I think I was well enough once you got 
to know me. Most men and I hit it off without friction. 
But I was distinctly not a ladies’ man ; by no stretch 
of the imagination could I have been called good- 
looking. Handsome was never thought of in my case ; 
women never saw me when other fellows were about. 
I was a sort of male Cinderella neglected even by the 
fairy Godmother. Of course Edna loved me, and in 
her adorable ignorance thought me rather wonderful. 
But it's the love of the other fellow’s sister that makes 
a man sit up and take stock of himself. 

All these thoughts and more, a thousand more, kept 
running through my mind as I read Julia’s letter. 
Though I know now that I had fallen for her at first 
sight, I never for a moment believed that .she would 
ever see in me more than her brother’s friend. Con- 
sequently I stood off, expecting every day to hear of 
her engagement to some worthy or worthless member 
of the peerage. I frankly admit now that I was quite 
blind ; I ought to have understood certain charming 
graces. But somehow I thought I had sunk for ever 
in a certain rut, and if not quite content to remain 
there had no great desire or incentive to get out. 
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Probably there was some perverse vanity in this 
attitude. If women didn't want me I could assure 
’myself that I didn’t want them. And all the time 
I was wanting one of them as I had never wanted 
anything in my life. 

Probably the thought of the dollars also created a 
ionpidable obstacle, I knew that many a hungry 
prince and peer had looked her way. There were a 
few decaying or encumbered estates which would 
gladly have welcomed her as mistress. How then 
could I let myself dream, I, an ordinary fellow with 
nothing at the back of me and no prospect of ever 
being better than I was ? I have already said I had 
no looks to recommend me. I hated to see myself in 
a mirror, and as a consequence frequently found shaving 
an ordeal I would have shirked if I could. That twist 
in my mouth which gave it such a hard look, and 
which had earned me a detestable nickname, was a 
perpetual menace to hope. No woman ... Or so I 
told myself till I got to believe it. And all the time, 
as she afterwards confessed, she was waiting for me to 
speak and wondering if I really cared. 

Though conscious of guilt I could not help smiling 
as I read her final admonition to beware of George 
Mayford. She wrote : 

“ He’s a dear, of course, and I'm very fond of him, 
but on no account let him lead you into temptation. 
That last business was quite enough for me. Think 
of it, darling ; death escaped by a miracle. What 
should I have done if . . . Once and for all let him 
know that you have definitely retired from business. 
If he has any more scoundrels in the offing, let his 
own policemen run them to earth. You r-"*'- . 
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all alike, att want a nurse. Look at John ! You can’t 
imagine the trouble tliat boy has c£ius(;d me. And 
you’re no better. But you’ve got to bo rcsjxx-, table' 
no-w—and don’t forget it t No more wild goose chases, 
and no more of George Mayford. He’s’ an insidious, 
ginger-haired, red-faced villain, and I positively forbid 
you to have anything more to do with him. Get 
that!'” 

And here was I already partly involved, and might 
easily be more deeply so if I were not careful. Still, 
there was consolation in the knowledge that the matter 
hadn’t gone far, and it was up to me to check its 
further progress, which I had no doubt could easily be 
done, I was merely amusing myself with no other 
intention than that of passing a few deadly dull hours. 
I .couldn’t leave town because any moment might 
bring a cable or a telephone call from her ; I couldn't 
even run down for the day to see Edna, who probably 
was sailing the Syrian Sea or the Sea of Marmora, or 
inhaling the dust of Palestine. On the other hand, it 
is just possible that the situation offered an interest 
which I found difficult to resist. 

While shaving I again questioned Albert with 
reference to his visit to Sevenoaks, and learned that 
he found his mother " in the pink.” She was really 
a wonderful old lady, he assured me, tough as leather 
and as bright as a newly polished tunic button. But 
with regard to that other matter (that ” other matter ” 
being his girl Flo), he was not quite so enthusiastic. 
She, it would seem, was still inclined to indulge in her 
sergeant-major tactics, at the thought of which he 
shook a dubious head. She acted, so he said, as though 
she were on the parade-ground. While admiring 
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character he was not sure that he liked too much of 
it in a woman. On the whole he thought he would 
•wait a bit before committing himself. No hurry, sir ; 
does a woman good to keep her guessing. Hi', (.lidn't 
think his house, if he ever had one, would be big 
enough to hold two sergeant-majors, and as he in- 
tended to be one he failed to sec where the other was 
corning in. - 

Shortly after ten o'clock George Mayford rang up. 
I knew he would. After our usual facetious greetings 
he asked if there was any news. Yes, I said, plenty. 
“Good! WeU?” 

“ I’ve just had a letter from Julia.” 

” Oh 1 ” 

“I am forbidden to have any further truck with 
you,” 

" You would be. Bless her ! Give her my love, 
and tell her I'm still your guardian angel. Did you 
manage to shake off young Tabran last night ? ” 

” Ha, ha ! ” 

” Now what does that mean ? " 

" Mrs. Asterley is a very charming woman.” 
"How do you know? ” 

"I danced with her last night.” 

" Julia .shall never know. Well ? ” 

" Ever met Count Solini ? ” 

" Never.” 

"I believe he's at the Ritz,” 

" What else do you believe ? " 

"That it’s time you retired,” 

" X wonder if you realize how greatly you annoy 
■me.? ” 

" Splendid 1 ” 
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" Wliat is ? ” 

" The knowledge that I’m through witli you,” 

" Come round and have a chat.” 

" Not on your life.” 

“ I’ve heard a bit more about Jask. But of courfse 
you’re not interested ? ” 

" Not in the least.” 

Albert looked inquiringly at mo as I turued from 
the telephone. I could almost imagine that the old 
warhorse sniffed the smoke of battle, 

" It’s a quiet life for us, Albert,” I said. 

"Yes, sir.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye which I pretended 
not to see. He knew quite well that Mr. Mayford on 
the ’phone at that time of the day meant something 
out of the ordinary, but having been schooled to 
patience he could bide his time. I am not .sure that 
he didn’t know me almost as weU, if not better, than 
I knew myself. A sly fellow, and deep-thinking, 
though never presumptious or inclined to express an 
opinion without being asked for it. He was the one 
item belonging to me that my friend Walling ton re- 
garded with envy, and one of tire few things in this 
world his dollars could not purchase. " He’s a great 
guy,” he used to say, " and I’ll sure get him one of 
these days,” though he knew well enough that day 
would never come while I continued to crawl above 
the earth, 

Of a set purpose I avoided lunching at the club that 
afternoon, thinking I might run into George or Tabbic, 
and having no wish to meet either. Though sorely 
tempted to drop into the May Fair and pay rny respects 
to the widow and her daughter, I thought it better to 
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deny myself that pleasure. They might have attached 
an importance to me that I by no means deserved, I 
should never really know how rhapsodic George had 
grown, and I had no wish to disappoint them or involve 
myself unduly. They might possibly have entertained 
hopes which I saw no chance of fulfilment, 
r a quiet place in Soho called the 

tale Rivoli.^ichoosing a table at the end of the room 
which permitted me to view those who came and went. 
As It was near the service end I ate to the accompani- 
ment of a great clattering of plates and the ringing of 
knives and forks, the bustling and the shouting of 
waiters. But these matters were of little consequence, 
especially as the proprietor, a stodgy person in a quaint 
trock-coat, produced a pint of claret which he most 
highly recommended, and which I found worthy of all 
the good things he had said in its favour. The soup 
I passed, not being over-partial to soups of doubtful 
origin ; but the tartare sauce made the fish palatable, 
and the cutlets and green peas were done to a turn. 

^ remember, was a nondescript sort of 
affair, but the coffee (special) was admirable, likewise 
the old brandy, again most higlily recommended. 

It was while I was sampling the latter that two men 
entered the restaurant, men of importance, I gathered, 
tiom the manner in which they were received by the 
proprietor. He apjiroached them bowing and rubbing 
Ills hands one over the other in the best professional 
style, ^ and was received by the elder of the two, a 
stoutish person whom I immediately recognized as 
Count Solini, with a genial wave of the hand. This 
was rather interesting. As the Count swept the res- 
taurant with a swift glance my napkin went up to my 
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mouth. After the few words of greeting wore, over the 
proprietor preceded them up a narrow staircase whicli 
evidently led to the private rooms above, The Count's 
companion brought up the rear of the cavalcade, and 
it was then, my napkin still to my mouth, that I got 
the first clear look at him. I have a pretty good 
memory for faces, and I suddenly felt that I had seen 
this man before. But where ? That sallow, .sinister 
face, that hard mouth, that jet-black hair ! It annoyed 
me to think I could not remember. And then like a 
flash it came. He was the man I had seen lunching 
with Mrs. Asterley when the name of Jask had floated 
my way. 

At first thought this appeared still more interesting, 
though when one came to think it out the interest 
somewhat evaporated. Wlrat more natural than that 
the two men should be acquainted, and that they should 
visit a restaurant where they were so honourably 
received ? However, as if expecting a further develop- 
ment, and to excuse my stay, I beckoned to the waiter 
and ordered another brandy, carefully keeping my eye 
on the door. I had the feeling that something more 
might happen, due to two causes : first, the reception 
of the Coixnt and his friend ; secondly, the manner in 
which the proprietor hovered near the entrance, and 
the way he swung round to observe each new patron 
as he entered. 

Nor was I disappointed. Some five minutes after 
the arrival of the Count no less a person than Doctor 
Lai appeared, to be greeted by the proprietor with 
another elaborate bow. Undoubtedly the India,n had 
been expected. He nodded curtly, glanced along the. 
room, and swiftly mounted the stairs. 
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No use attempting to deny that I was now more 
than a little interested, though I still tried to assure 
myself that there was nothing extraordinary in the 
procedure. After all, what was there suspicious in 
three friends meeting at a certain place at a given 
time ? Doctor Lai being known to Mrs. Asterlcy 
would most likely know her friends. Had it not been 
for the manifer of the proprietor I might have fancied 
I was imagining a vain thing. But from watching 
him carefully, his lingering near the entrance and his 
furtive glances towards the door, I felt sure he was 
expecting an addition to the party, and I found myself 
guessing at the identity of the unknown, 

I think I watched that door even more eagerly than 
he did, my napkin ready as a mask. Nor had I long 
to wait. Presently it swung open and Mrs. Asterley 
appeared. She smiled and nodded to the proprietor, 
who, bowing, escorted her to the stairs, up which she 
instantly disappeared. 

And still I was determmed to prove to myself that 
all this meant* nothing more than a friendly little 
luncheon-party, but could not get rid of the idea that 
it might not be as innocent as it appeared. Lai and 
Mrs. Asterley I knew something of, but who were 
Solini and his sallow-faced friend ? And how account 
for the manner of the proprietor, his evident anxiety 
and expectation ? Which of the four was the most 
distinguished patron, and why was he so distinguished ? 

I lingered but a little while longer, having no wish 
suddenly to encounter any of the party. Nor did I 
cross the road when I passed out into the street. There 
are such things as windows, and some people have a 
reprehensible habit of looking out of them. 
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Arriving at my rooms in Cork Street about an Lour 
later, intending to devote myself to Julia, I was con- 
fronted by Albert, who informed me that Mr. Mayfortl 
had rung up shortly after twelve. Under my breath 
I consigned Mr. Mayford to the most unpleasant place 
I knew by repute, but asked if he had left a message. 

" I was to tell you, sir, in case you couldn’t get him 
on the ’phone, that he wants you to dine with him at 
the club to-night.” 

" Anything else ? ” 

” He said I was to tell you that he was bringing a 
gentleman with him whom he wishes you particularly 
to meet.” 

” I suppose I’ll have to go, Albert ? ” 

'' I suppose so, sir. Mr. Mayford generally has 
something up his sleeve.” 

” That's what I’m afraid of, and we want nothing 
to come along that is likely to cause us inconvenience.” 

“ Indeed no, sir.” 

" He knows we’ve cut him out.” 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ And when Miss Julia comes wc’ll wipe him clean 
off the slate,” 

” Yes, sir. Are you expecting Miss Julia .soon ? ” 

" I wish I knew. We oughtn’t to have let her go.” 

" No, sir ; but then we never dreamt tliat .she would 
be away so long, and that this waiting would turn out 
to be so — ^so — ” he hesitated for a moment and then 
added—" tiresome. And it isn’t as though Mr. WalJy 
or Miss Edna was here. Seems to mo, sir, as though 
our little party was all broke up.” 

" Not a bit of it, Albert ; just settling down to the 
quiet life. Our racketing days are over.” 
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A half-sigh escaped him. " Looks like it ; Ihoiigh 
I think a little excitement how and again does a man 
a. bit of good.” 

" You’ll get all the excitement you want when you 
many.” 

" There’s the excitement that you fancy,” he replied, 
"and the excitement that you don’t,” 

I knew wlmt he wanted— -adventure, the rough and 
tumble of life, the clash of men in anger, or the pitting 
of wit against wit. Those great hands of his were 
made for other than domestic service, and much other 
service had they known, and I knew that there was 
always the hope with him that they would know more. 
He was never so happy as when exchanging blows. 
Then that lean leathery jaw of his would stick out in 
a most fearsome manner, his eyes flash, and he would 
dance on his toes like a kitten with never a word from 
that tight-lipped mouth no matter how close the press. 
A fine fellow to have beside you in a tight corner, as 
I had proved more than once. And now he brushed 
and laid out my clothes, and made tea I And beyond 
was the dreaded sergeant-major waiting to devour 
him ! 

Without more ado I sat down and wrote my daily 
letter to JuHa, but between the lines I saw many things 
that had no right to be there ; among them the unctu- 
ous proprietor of the Caf6 Rivoli, Count Solini and the 
charming Mi’s. Asterley, who looked particularly .smart 
in a neat black hat. There were also other visions ; 
Indian temples, drug addicts, seething white-clad 
crowds, and through aU the face of George Mayford 
bursting with redness, who would stare at me from 
under his jutting brows. So he wanted me to dine 
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with him that night ; a man coming with him whom 
he “ particularly wished me to meet,” a message that 
made me more than a little suspicious, and by m 
means inclined to accept his invitation. 

Finishing the letter, I was about to send Albert to 
post it (he being the only person other tluiu myseli' I 
would have trusted with such a commission) when the 
telephone began to bu»z. As I sat looicing at it lie 
entered. 

“ If it's Mr. Mayford, sir ? ” 

" May as well hear what he has to say,” 

It was Mr. Mayford, who began by upbraiding me 
for not ringing him up. 

” You simply must come along,” he said. '* General 
Winslake is most anxious to meet you,” 

“ That’s very nice of him.” I hadn’t the remotest 
idea who General Winslake was. 

" Old Indian officer ; knows the Clanwells. He’s 
going to interest you. Don’t forget ; eight o’clock.” 

“Just a minute.” 

“ Not a second, darling. Frightfully busy ; country 
calling.” 

He rang off. Looking round at Albert I saw the 
ghost of a smUe playing round the corners of his grim 
mouth. 

“ They won’t leave us alone, Albert.” 

“ No, sir.” 

General Winslake proved to be a fine soldierly 
looking man with a white moustache and thin white 
hair meticulously parted in the centre. How muck 
information concerning me George had volunteered I 
do not know, but that he had not been ovcr-rcticent 
I guessed from the close scrutiny with which the General 
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regarded me. He had small sharp blue eyes half- 
buried in innumerable wrinkles, and they peered at 
one in the most curious manner from each side of a 
bony high-bridged nose. At first glance one might 
have thought there was a twist in them, but this 
illusion I found was due to their deep setting and an 
apparent endeavour to look across the ridge of his nose. 

During dinfter he and I talked a good deal of shop, 
he being particularly interested in the Palestine cam- 
paign. But it was not until after the meal, and we 
had adjourned to that far corner of the smoking-room 
where I had held more than one serious confab, that we 
broached the real matter at issue. Already I had been 
informed that the General had been in India for some 
forty years, that he was a personal friend of the late 
Governor of Bombay, that he knew Doctor Lai, and 
not a little of the reputation and methods of Leo Jask. 
But of Jask personally he knew nothing. That he was 
an active stirrer-up of trouble on behalf of the Soviet 
was beyond dispute ; also he appeared to be as elusive 
as he was dangerous. He was supposed to have spent 
large sums of money on Communist propaganda, all 
with the view of ultimately overthrowing the British 
Empire. Naturally such an infamous ideal was ana- 
thema to the good Briton, though personally, judging 
from certain signs, I was inclined to think that the 
disintegration of the empire, as was the case with most 
empires, was more likely to come from within than 
from without. 

But of Doctor Lai he had more definite information. 
“ One of those educated babus,” he sneered in pukka 
Anglo-Indian fashion, " who are really the cause of all 
the trouble. Some people seem to forget," he con- 
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timiecl, " that what was won by the sword must be 
held by the sword. We must rule or get out, und un- 
less some strong man coanes aloiag pn;tty soon it's 
scuttle for a certainty. In fact, it looks to ane as 
though we had already begun to pack.” 

“ Then the hatred of British rule is universal ? " I 
asked. 

"Who loves his conqueror?” he replied. "You 
woialdn’t, and I'll take my oath I wouldn't.” 

" But surely there are many loyal Indians ? " I 
ventured timidly as became one who breathed in the 
presence of authority. 

"A loyalty that depends on what may be got 
out of it,” he countered with a fierce twirl of his 
moustache, 

" A good description of loyalty,” I suggested. 

" We don't want their loyalty,” he answered con- 
temptuously, " we demand their obedience.” 

" At the point of the bayonet ? ” 

" The only way to get it, and the army would soon 
see that it was got if it were given a free hand. It’s 
these pusillanimous politicians who are always queer- 
ing the pitch. They’ll bungle and muddle till every- 
thing’s at sixes and sevens, and then call us in to clean 
up the mess.” 

I stole a surreptitious glance at George and received 
a knowing wink. No doubt the General was in every 
respect an admirable soldier, but like many other 
admirable soldiers no great catch as a statesman. 
Besides, I knew he had nothing fresh to say, and I 
had no wish to behold him riding any of his pet hobbies. 
Therefore that look at George, who was quick on his 
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" But surely Doctor Lai is an exception to tire average 
educated ba.bu ? '' he asked. 

. " It was always a mystery to me,” was the reply, 

" as it was to many others who knew Sir Everard, 
how Lai ever wormed his way into Clanwell's con- 
fidence.” 

” Clever and loyal,” I suggested ; ” two admirable 
qualities in the eyes of a ruler.” 

” And a bit of luck chucked in,” added the General. 

” Clanwell was making a tour of one of the hospitals 
while suffering from a sharp attack of malaria. Lai 
happened to be on the spot. I suppose he’s clever,” 
he admitted grudgingly. " Anyway, he seemed to do 
the right thing then, and ever after ClanweU swore by 

him. But as to his loyalty Well, certain people 

were not particularly impressed by it.” 

"Why?” 

“The native mentality, my dear sir. Once get 
inside it and you’ll lose all faith in disinterested- 
ness.” 

I don’t know that I ever had much faith in it. But . 
I did not explain, nor did I assume consciousness of . 
his rebuke. Instead, I asked him if he really thought 
there was a mystery attached to Sir Everard’s death. 
Again he twirled his moustache. Heart disease, 
nibbish ! Clanwell was as sound as he was. 

“ Apart from Lai,” I ventured, “ there is the testi- 
mony of the ship’s doctor.” 

" Do you know anything about ships’ doctors ? ’’ he 
asked with a peculiar, intimate look. 

" Not much.” 

He smiled. It must have appeared to him that I 
didnT know much about anything. %■ 
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“ Good fellows, of course, but not quite specialists, 
now are they ?” 

“Wliere is he at present?” 

" No idea ; but the P. & 0. Company could toll yon.” 

I looked at George; he nodded. Then wo had 
another liqueur, much relished by the General, rvho 
was beginning to get red in the face, more than a little 
red of eye, and voluminously reminiscent. I tried to 
lead him back to Jask and his activities, and innocently 
remarked that he must be an extraordinary fellow to 
plot so boldly under the very nose of authority and 
yet escape detection. 

'' I don't know about his being so extraordinary,” 
he said, " but being well provided with funds he was 
able to buy service. And not only native service,” 
he added with a meaning look. ' ' Anyway, he managed 
to obtain information of every move that was going 
on behind the scenes in time to frustrate it. Some 
people said he had spies even in the Viceroy's camp. 
Now I suppose you’ve never heard of Mrs. Astorley ? " 
This he suddenly flung at us. ” No, of course you 
haven’t. Hushed up like lol.s of other things. No 
use letting the public in on every secret. You know 
a bit about that, Mayford ? ” 

George smiled, flinging a quick look at mo from under 
his jutting brows, 

" Is the secret still officuil ? ” he asked. 

“ It’s all over now, . of course, but at the time it 
caused a bit of talk. You see, Anna Asterkjy— a 
devilish pretty woman, mark you ! — ^was a bit of a 
mystery. Got entangled with a member of the Vice- 
roy's staE, Some people said she was no better than 
an adventm'ess, and it was even whisperced thfit she 
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was in the pay of Moscow. Nothing known lor certain, 
you understand, among those outside the pale, but a 
good deal suspected." 

" I suppose there was a Mr. Asterley somewhere in 
the background?" George asked. 

" Yes, generally spoken of as Captain Asterley, 
You know, ‘temporary gentleman' stuff of the New 
Army." " 

I looked at George and smiled. Evidently he had 
not told the General that I was one of that despised 
class, and I forbore to put him wise, not wishing to 
embarrass the good man. 

"And what became of him ? ” was George’s next 
question. 

" Nobody knows exactly. Some say he went to 
China or Persia after his wife had been quietly told 
that India could get along very well without her. 
Anyway, he was never heard of again. Probably 
executed by the Soviet. They have a swift and 
cheery way of disposing of the good and faithful 
servant." 

He laughed rather stupidly and gave his moustache 
another twist. I sat back, watched and listened, while 
George plied him with further questions. But as he 
had told us all he knew that was of the slightest im- 
portance, and seemed anxious to go over it all again 
with quite unnecessary additions, I signalled to George 
that it was time we closed the conference. Apparently 
he thought so too, for he looked at his watch, sat up in 
alarm, and mentioned that he had to hurry round to 
the office having forgotten to leave an important 
instruction. Would the General have a final tot before 
he went ? The General would. A whisky and soda ? 
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Always took a peg the last thing at night. Nothing 
like it to sleep on, " Forty years, my children. Not 
likely to give it up now — ^what ? " When he eventu- 
ally rose his knees cracked loudly. George pn.shed an 
arm through his and steadied him, and after bund- 
ling him into a taxi returned to me and lit a fresh 
cigar. ^ 

“We must even suffer bores,*’ he said, " in the 
interests of our country.” 

“We?” 

“ Of course he's an old ass, and I’m afraid you’ve 
made him very drunk, but it seems to me that he has 
given us a lead. The charming Anna Asterley may be 
worth cultivating. Ordered to leave India is a good 
one to start with. Friend of Doctor Lai’s, and pos- 
sibly of the ingenious and elusive Leo Jask. My dear 
Peter, the job was made for you. You know, it’s 
astonishing how incident begets incident. Out of the 
strong came forth sweetness and light. Jask is the 
strong, you are the light, and Anna Asterley is the 
sweetness. If General Winslake hadn’t called on me 
this morning, at the suggestion of Lady ClanwoU, our 
channing Anna might have remained an enigma.” 

“And may still do so for all I care.” 

He continued without heeding my interruption. 
"What was yesterday but a dull and uninteresting 
report of an apparently trivial suspicion suddenly 
assumes a potentiality of the gravest import. Figure 
it out, my dear. Mysterious death aboard ship of an 
exalted personage ; doubts ; Doctor Lai, Leo Jask, and 
the charming Mrs. Asterley. Now then, who’s your 
friend, who's always been your friend, wlio is he that 
never fails to think of you even when overburdened 
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with the affairs of state ? At last I've found you 
something that ought to fill in your time till Julia’s 
return.” 

The reply I was about to launch at him was suddenly 
cut short by the reappearance of Hughie Tabran, who 
floated in with a wistful expression on his face. George 
was quick to seize his opportunity. He sprang to 
his feet, hailed Tabbie as though he were tm angel 
from heaven, and metaphorically flung him into my 
arms. 

“ You two lads talk it over,” he said. “ I must 
hurry off. See you to-morrow, Peter. Adios ! ” And 
he was gone. 

'' I say, old chap,” Tabran at once began as he sank 
into the chair George had vacated, “ I hope you won’t 
think me a bore, but I'm not at all sure that every- 
thing’s just as it ought to be over there at the May 
Fair. You know, I don’t think it’s altogether play- 
ing the game to come bothering you with my private 
worries, but I can't help thinking that — 

” What ? ” 

" There’s just a bit too much of that blighting little 
Indian.” 

“ Doctor Lai ? ” He nodded. ” In what way ? ” 

“ It’s Cynthia. She doesn’t get any better, and I 
don’t like the look of it. I’ve tried my hardest to 
prevail on Lady Cianwell to call in a specialist, but 
she won’t hear of it. Her faith in that little beast is 
incredible. And Cynthia’s almost as bad, though I 
think she might agree if her mother could be prevailed 
on to act.” \ 

" And you have failed ? ” 

" Yes.”' 
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. " Tlien what more: is to be clone ? ” 

“ I wondered if — if you wouldn’t mind trying. You 
see, I think it’s vital. I believe Cynthia is positively 
fading away.” 

He appeared to be in such groat distress tliat he 
broke down the barrier of my selfishness. 

" What can I do ? You forget that I am a com- 
parative stranger. If Lady Clanwell won't listen to 
you how could I possibly prevail with her ? ” 

" You have already hnpressed her enormously, and 
Cynthia too. They believe you’re going to square 
things up.” 

"How did they come by that idea ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but they’ve got it, and I believe 
they’d listen to you, might even be guided by you.” 

'* Are you quite sure that you do not exaggerate my 
influence as well as the seriousness of Miss ClanweU’s 
illness ? It seems to me that if her mother were really 
convinced it would be little short of criminal on her 
part to neglect the obvious.” 

" Naturally she can’t be, or she wouldn’t hesitate, 
With Lai out of the way it might be different. . You've 
no idea how besotted they are over the little swine. 
Fd like to twist his infernal neck.” 

Probably. Yet I could not help wondering if the 
knowledge that Lai and Mrs. Asterley were acquainted 
had not a little to do with his detestation of the 
Indian. 

I tried to explain that I had really retired from 
business, and that I had called on the Clanwells, not 
with the intention of taking up their case, but merely 
as a favour to my friend Mayforcl. But seeing his 
■ anxiety and disappointment I went so far as to say 
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that I would think the matter over, while resolutely 
declining to promise action. He thanked me warmly, 
apparently perceiving in this more than was intended, 
I felt as though the fates were loading the dice against 


CHAPTER V 


EVIL INFLUENCE * 

T hinking a good deal over what Tabran had 
told me I actually began to wonder if there 
might be anything mysterious in the illness of Cynthia 
ClanweU. It was perhaps natural that he should be 
much annoyed at the influence of Doctor Lai, and 
fearful lest a hint might be dropped of his friendship 
with Mrs. Asterley. If Cynthia were a modern young 
woman the revelation would probably do little harm. 
But she might not be. In that case the incident might 
develop possibilities. 

At first I was inclined to attribute his hostility to 
mere personal dislike of the doctor, but he was now 
beginning to show something more than dislike ; he 
was almost accusatory. Clearly to his mind Lai had 
all along been a disturbing factor, and now that 
he was openly suggesting malpractices I was beginning 
to wonder if there were any real grounds for his sus- 
picion, Though he knew nothing of that meeting of 
the four in Soho, it had left more than a lingering doubt 
in my mind as to the entire trustworthiness of the 
Indian. If what General Winslake had said of Mrs, 
Asterley was true, and I never for a moment doubled 
his good faith, what was Lai doing in such a galley ? 
His reputation for loyalty was not likely to be enhanced 
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by association with one who had been warned , out of 
India. On the other hand, he might be ignorant of 
that escapade, and flattered by the friendship of a 
pretty white woman. 

However, early the next morning I rang up Lady 
Clanwell and asked when it would be convenient for 
me to call on her. She answered, “ Just a moment. 
Colonel. Please hold the line.” I guessed that she 
was consulting her daughter. When she spoke again 
it was to ask if I could come to lunch. I replied that 
I should be delighted. 

"Will one o’clock suit you. Colonel Gantian ?” 

“ Admirably.” 

" Thank you ever so much." 

There was a sort of pathetic eagerness in her tone 
which I would rather not have heard. It seemed to 
suggest that an importance might be attached to my 
visit which it did not deserve. 

In the hotel lounge I was received graciously by 
mother and daughter, and after the first cordial greet- 
ings a cocktail was suggested, which I declined, no 
apiritifbemg needed to titillate my appetite. Accord- 
ingly we went direct to the restaurant, where a table 
had been reserved for us. Though the place appeared 
to be weU patronized I .saw no one I knew. The band 
was playing a popular melody, and the whole scene 
was extremely bright and animated. Lady Clanwell 
handed me the wine list, saying she knew nothing of 
such things. I chose a light sauterne, and watched 
Cynthia as she made a pretence of drinking. She just 
moistened her lips. At the food she merely nibbled, 
much to her mother’s alarm, whose most anxious 
entreaties failed to make her eat. " I’m not hungry, 
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mother,” .she would protest with a weary shake of her 
head. Lady Clanwell looked from her to me, as much 
as to say, " I don’t understand it.” 

It was really pathetic the way the girl trifled with 
her food. I saw her make many a valiant effort, but 
without the least success. Catching me looking at 
her she smiled rather wistfully, a hopeless, wan smile 
that .set conjecture all aglow. Half-way through the 
meal she began to fan herself with her handker-* 
chief. I had not noticed that the atmosphere was 
oppressive, nor do I imagine had any of the others 
present. Yet I saw her grow paler and paler, and I 
laiew that she was suffering a refined sort of torture. 

“ Mother, I think ... if you don’t mind. Please 
excuse me, Colonel Gantian,” 

She rose, staggering a little. I caught her hand to 
steady her. It was deathly cold. I offered to escort 
her to the lounge, but Lady Clanwell insisted that I 
should remain at table. She would return in a minute 
or so. Evidently this was not the first time that her 
daughter had been thus overcome. 

Somewhat perplexing, all this, in the face of what 
Tabran had said, and the recognition of certain other 
suspicions. Was there here something exceeding 
coincidence ? Thoughts of that gathering of the four 
in Soho restaurant obtruded, perhaps somewhat in- 
sistently, Doctor Lai the loyali,st on friendly terms 
with a woman who had been ordered to Iciive India 
appeared exceedingly incongruous. In the midst of 
my cogitations Lady Clanwell returned, 

" She is lying down,” she explained, " and seems 
better already. I’m so sorry. Colonel Gantian. I 
can’t understand it all. Doctor Lai assures me that 
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it is nothing really, hut I wish I could share his 
optimism'.”'; 

.“You mentioned malaria, Lady Clanwell ? ” 

" vSo Doctor Lai diagnoses it, and as you know he 
is one of our greatest authorities on the subject. My 
husband had the most implicit confidence in him,” 
she added, as though to emphasize the unnecessariness 
of further argument, 

"But Miss Clanwell’s health does not improve ? ” 
I insisted. 

“I’m sorry to say it doesn’t.” 

“Of course you have called in other advice ? ” 

“ I couldn’t very weU do that. You see, the case 
is in Doctor Lai’s hands. Besides, both Cynthia and 
I are confident of his skill. He really is an extremely 
clever man. In India his clinic was famous.” 

" So I understand. At the same time, if Miss 
Clanwell were my daughter I should not hesitate.” 

“ To call in a stranger I ” Much astonishment in 
this. 

"A specialist,” I said, 

“I am sure Cynthia would never agree,” 

“ You are her mother. Lady Clanwell.” 

“I see what you mean, and to tell you the tnith 
I’ve often thought of it myself, but it would look as 
though wc had lost faith in Doctor Lai.” 

“ I suppose he has never suggested such a course ? ” 
“ I am sure he would if he thought it necessary.” 
Not much hope Iiei'e of swaying a faith so profound. 
Had it not been for my knowledge of certain facts 
concerning Doctor Lai I should probably have been 
convinced that the right course was being pursued. I 
wondered if she had ever heard of Mrs. Asterley and 
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her ignominious departure from India, and if so, how 
she would construe Doctor Lai’s association with that 
charming lady ? But tlihilcing the time was not yet 
ripe for such a disclosure I switched on to that other 
matter of Sir Everard’s death, frankly confessing 
that I was yet no nearer a solution of the mystery. 
At this she seemed somewhat disappointed, not guess- 
ing that it was entirely on another accomit that I had 
rung her up. However, she suggested that we should 
take coffee in her private sitting-room as we could talk 
more comfortably there, a suggestion to which I at 
once acceded, and together we left the restaurant. 

While we were talking Cynthia reappeared. She 
greeted us with a wan smile and seated herself next 
to her mother. Yes, she was feeling ever so much 
better, but she would not take coffee. Perhaps a 
cigarette. As I held the light for her our eyes met. 
There was a languid pathos in hers which was most 
appealing — and something more, something that set 
me wondering. 

" My dear, Colonel Gantian is greatly distressed 
about you,” her mother said. 

She looked at me and smiled. ” Oh, I’m quite all 
right now. I think it was the heat of the room, and 
the noise. I always did hate crowds.” 

'* Always ? ” I asked. 

" Well, lately. You see, I haven't been very well 
for quite a long time now.” 

'' The Colonel suggests that we ought to call in other 
advice,” said her mother. 

“ Oh, we couldn’t do that. What would Doctor Lai 
think ? You don’t know how clever he is. Colonel 
Gantian.” 
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I admitted that I didn’t, but assured her that such 
action was not unusual, and was assured in return that 
there could not possibly be anyone in England with 
a knowledge of tropic diseases equal to his. So the 
matter as far as I was concerned looked pretty hope- 
less. And after all, I was no more than a comparative 
stranger whose business in life had nothing to do with 
the science o! medicine. 

Then, just as I was thinking of going, Doctor Lai 
himself entered. He seemed surprised to see me, 
though that surprise was but momentary. After the 
first greetings he sat himself beside Cynthia, murmured 
something in an undertone, took her hand, felt her 
pulse in the best professional manner, and with a smile 
pronounced an improvement. 

You are sure. Doctor ? ” Lady Clanwell asked 
anxiously. 

“Perfectly certain,” he said. Again he looked at 
Cynthia and kindly patted her hand. Though I could 
not see his eyes I saw hers, and I thought there was a 
sudden suggestion of fright in them. He then turned 
to me. 

"You are still pursuing investigations, Colonel 
Gantian ? ” 

" A most difficult case, Doctor.” 

" Yes, yes, indeed. Still, it is a great relief to know 
the matter is in such capable hands.” 

As he said this he flashed me a meaning look, which 
in the face of his admission of Sir Everard’s pernicious 
habit I readily imdei'stood. If the inquiry was any 
consolation to these poor creatures let them enjoy the 
delusion. We understood each other perfectly. 

But as I walked away from the hotel I thought of 
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that frightened look in- Cynthia ClanwcU’s eyes. Why 
should she be frightened, and of what ? On the other 
hand, could I have been mistaken ? Was I gazing 
' upon reality or letting imagination run away with me ? 

On reaching Cork Street, Albert informed me that 
Mr. Mayford had been on the ’phone. He rang up 
.shortly after I ha.d left. Wanted to kn(jw when I was 
likely to return, and when I did would I ring him up. 
Confound the fellow, and telephones, and all acces- 
sories which prevented a dereliction of duty. 

I was in two minds about complying. Already I 
had gone farther in this business than I had intended, 
and it looked as though I might go farther still if I 
were not careful. Not that there appeared to be any 
great risk in it, which was a salve to conscience in the 
matter of my promise to Julia, And after all, if with- 
out committing myself I could be of service to an old 
friend, it would be churlish to stand aside. Moreover, 
and this was not without its effect, the thing was 
getting interesting. In spite of myself I was bestowing 
on it an attention which I felt was culpable. 

After a few moments' delay I was put throTigh to 
George. Of course we began with our usual banal 
facetiousne.ss. 

" If you won't leave me alone,’" I said, " you might 
spare Albert. You know I strongly object to having 
liim annoyed." 

“ I know,” he gurgled, " but I had to tell you that 
we believe Jask has arrived in England.” 

" Believe ! Your policemen been asleep us usual ? " 

" Comes of your quitting the force. From informa- 
tion received " 

‘‘ Spare me I " 
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“ Think there’s anything in it ? ” 

“ I don’t know and I don’t care.” 

"^Thought I’d just mention it to you.” 

'' Thanks. Oh, by the way, was Sir Everard Clan- 
well rich ? ” 

"Very. Wliy ? ” 

" Curiosity.” 

" Molly wanj:s to know when you’re coming round 
for a bit of grub.” 

• " Give her my love.” 

" I will. She’s really frightfully fond of you.” 

" I know.” 

" Aird so is the boy. He’s always asking for Uncle 
Peter.” 

" Poor little devil ; I sometimes think he grows 
more like you every day.” 

"Some kids are born lucky. S’long.” 

" S’long.” 

While assuring myself that Jask’s present domicile 
was a matter of indifference to me, I could not bring 
myself entirely to believe in that assurance. Much 
to my annoyance I found- that the fellow was mono- 
polizing more of my attention than I was willing to 
give. Wliat, after all, did it matter to me if he had 
come to England, though I should have thought 
it the one country, if he were as wise as some people 
asserted, that he would be particular to avoid. There 
were those here who, while having plenty of sentiment 
to spare for struggling foreign communities, had none 
at all for those who suggested that the star of English 
freedom needed a little polishing. To attempt such a 
task w^as therefore dangerous and doomed to failure. 

From this happy state of conviction, I was suddenly 
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aroused by the telephone going again. More than ever 
I confounded the thing. Was it never to allow me a 
moment’.^ peace ? One of these days I intendecl to 
dispense with it altogether. 

Albert entered. “ At home, sir ? ” 

" Better see who it is.” 

“Yes," he answered. “What name, please?” 
Then he turned to me, placing his hand over the 
mouthpiece. “ A lady, sir,” 

“ Did she give her name ? ” 

“Said she wanted to speak to you.” 

Thinking it might be Lady Clanwell, and that she 
might have accepted my advice regarding a second 
opinion, I took the instrument from him and answered. 
Immediately came the query, but not in Lady Clan- 
weU's voice, or the line was singularly out of tune, 
“ Is that Colonel Gantian ? ” 

“Speaking.” 

“Ah, yes, of course it is. This is Mrs. Asterley.” 
“ Oh, how do you do ! ” 

“ Thanks, I am very well. And you ? ” 

“ Nothing to complain of,” 

“ Lucky man. I hope you don’t mind my ringing 
you up ? ” 

“ Delighted,” I murmured. 

“Then why haven’t you called? You disappoint 
me.” 

“ I’m sorry.’’ 

“ Prove it.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ By coming round to tea. You know you promised. ’ ’ 
(I was not aware of this.) “ I’ve been expecting 
you,”". ' 
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“ So frightfully busy,” I explained. 

” I believe you had forgotten." 

“ How could I ? ” 

“ That’s much better." Her laugh was low and 
very pleasant. ” Are you frightfully busy at the 
moment ? ” 

Thinking quicldy I answered, "Not too frightfully 
busy.” , 

" Then I shah, expect you.” 

. The instrument clicked. vSlowly I replaced the 
receiver. It had suddenly come to me that a further 
knowledge of Mrs. Asterley might not be inimical to 
progress. Discretion whispered caution. She had 
been described as a dangerous woman. Dangerous to 
whom ? Certainly not to me. In fact, I would 
scarcely be playing the game taking her at such a dis- 
advantage. While knowing so much about her she 
could know nothing of me. The cards were stacked 
against her. Decidedly it wasn’t fair. I felt rather 
ashamed of the mean thought which had suddenly 
prompted me to accept the invitation. 

In answer to my ring the door was opened by a hard- 
featured foreign-looking woman who, relieving me of 
my hat and stick, at once conducted me to the drawing- 
room, informing me in a foreign accent that " Madame 
would see me in a moment.” I bowed and she with- 
drew. 

It was the same room into which Tabbie Tabran, 
Count Solini and I had been shown on the night of 
our first meeting, and looked not quite so bright in 
the daylight. Even its bareness seemed more than a 
trifle accentuated by the faded colours of the cushions. 
Probably a mere resting-place by the way, a temporary 
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refuge to suit occasion. One could not imagine a 
woman of taste making a home of it. 

My speculations, however, were quickly cut short 
hy her entrance. She came towards me, hand out- 
stretched, a charming smile on her extremely charming 
face. 

" This is really so nice of you. Colonel Gantian.” 

" Not at all,” I murmured. "Delighted.” ■ 

Undoubtedly an attractive woman. Rarely, if ever, 
had I seen a more animated face. Eyes spoke with 
the lips, and pretty eyes they were, the irises curiously 
brown-tipped. I caught myself wondering how I had 
come to think of them as hard. Her hair shone like 
burnished bronze. It was beautifully waved. Her 
gown was brownish — ^beige I think they call it— her 
shoes and stockings matched. She motioned for me 
to sit in a corner of the sofa, stuffed cushions behind 
my back and laughed showing her white teeth. " I 
know how you men like comfort,” .she .said. A most 
delicious perfume emanated from her person. Then 
she placed an occasional table before the sofa and 
going to the door called out, " Teska 1 ” Retuniing 
she seated herself beside me, but at a discreet distance. 

The foreign woman brought in the tea things and 
departed, closing the door after her, 

" I call this comfy,” murmured my hostess. " Do 
you really like tea, or would you rather have some- 
thing stronger ? ” 

I assured her that I was a tea addict ; ,slic admitted 
that she would expire without her afternoon cup. 
She had pretty, capable hands on which much care 
had been expended. There was a silver dish of fancy 
cakes, a plate of thinly cut bread and butter, and 
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anotlier of hot buttered toast. She nibbled at a 
sugared cake while I attacked the toast, not having 
much of a sweet tooth. 

Really an excellent hostesss who never let the con- 
versation flag. As a consequence I felt a bit duU, 
which dulness she graciously refused to recognize. 
Trivialities of all sorts came tripping from her tongue. 
Night clubs, theatres, dances, dinner-parties, and then 
more seriously, as seemed to befit the subject, politics. 
‘ I asked her if she was interested in the political ques- 
tions of the day. " Not at all,” she declared with 
charming frankness, “ but one can’t avoid the subject 
if one reads the papers.” 

Then she touched on soldiering, and though I tried 
to put up the shutters when she approached shop, she 
drew from me the fact that I had served in Palestine, 
and said she thought it must be very wonderful to be 
a soldier. I did not attempt to undeceive her. From 
Palestine to India was no great jump. She asked me 
if I had ever been there. Truthfully I told her no, 
and meanly asked if she had. 

" Qnce, for over a year,” she said. “ My husband 
was in the Indian Army.” 

" Was ? ” 

” It’s a wretched story.” Rather despondently she 
shook her head. '' Oh, I don’t mind your knowing. 
It was pretty common property out there. Cards 
and . . . Oh, weU, he disappeared. Was last heard 
of in Persia, fighting. He was killed there. Do have 
another cigarette.” 

” Thanks.” 

This Avas getting interesting. Was the story told by 
General Winslake true, and was she AvUfully attempt- 
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ing to deceive me ? Probably he had spoken in the 
best of faith, repeating the tale as he had heard it. 
But did he know for certain of its truth ? Onci realizes 
that rumour loses nothing by repetition. 

She struck a match and held it to my cigarette. 
Around the corners of her mouth there was the ghost 
of a smile. 

" Are you a great friend of Tabbie’s? ” she asked. 

"A very good friend,” I assured her. 

‘‘ Has he been saying dreadful things about me ? ” ’ 

” On the contrary, he is a profound admirer.” 

'' These boys,” she said, “ they are embarrassingly 
serious at times.” 

'' They think life serious.” 

" Perhaps it is.” 

When I rose to go she did not press me to stay. 

” Now you know your way here,” she said. 

” Thanks. I've enjoyed our chat immensely.” 

"Then please don’t forget to come again." 

What could I do but promise ? Leaving the building 
I crossed over to the Park, dropped on the first empty 
bench, and frankly admitted that I was disappointed. 
At close quarters she had proved a by no means for- 
midable person. Had it not been for the knowledge 
of Doctor Lai, and of a certain gathering of four at 
the Caf6 Rivoli, I might even have imagined that 
rumour had treated her with extreme discour te.sy. 

Returning to my rooms I was met by Albert in the 
hall and informed that Mr. Tabran was in the sitting- 
room. Entering, I found him in my easiest chair 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke. I noticed that the 
ash-tray beside him was laden with cigarette ends. 
The whisky and soda was also close at hand. 
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He rose hurriedly and began to apologize. 

“I wanted to see you awfully. Hope you don’t 
mind my butting in like this.” 

" Delighted, my dear feUow. What’s the trouble 
now ? ” 

“Lai!” 

"Still the villain of the piece? ” 

" Who else ? Cynthia was as cold as a block of ice. 
Questioned me about Mrs. Asterley.” 

“ Seriously ? ” 

" That’s almost a part of the trouble ; I wish she 
had.” I looked at him. “ She’s never really serious 
about anything these days ; much too indifferent. 
But you see now that I was right in my estimate of 
that little viper. And there’s something more.” 

" Oh ! ” 

" He’s getting presumptious, taking a bit too much 
on himself. Lady Clanwell told me of your visit, and 
of Cynthia’s sudden attack of giddiness. Can’t we do 
something about it ? ” 

“ Apparently not while their faith in him remains 
unshaken.” 

" But you think they ought to take other advice ? ” 

“Sure of it.” 

"I’ve been an awful fool,” he said. I sympa- 
thized. 

"You mentioned Doctor Lai’s presumption ? ” 

" I don’t like his tone, his familiarity, and I don’t 
think he ought to be allowed a free hand. His in- 
fluence is evil. I believe that in some way or other 
he is getting control of her mind. At times she doesn’t 
seem to have a mind at all. It’s horrible I Her eyes ! 
Do you know what I mean ? Vacancy ! AU interest 
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in things going or gone. Slack ! Doesn’t care ; 
atrophy. Her mother’s a fool ! ” 

“ Does she know anything about Mrs. A.steiiey.,? ” 
“ I don’t know.” 

" How did Cynthia really take it ? ” 

“ As she takes everything, with complete indifference. 
Even her questioning was casual, as thongli a tliought 
had flashed through her mind and their vanished. H 
she had only gone for me it would have been a relief, 
but she seemed to tire of the subject, or forget it, as 
soon as it was started. Now that’s not right, old man, 
is it? ” 

I had to admit that it was far from right, and was 
almost inclined to believe that his dreadful suggestion 
had a substratum of truth in it. F or I too bad noticed 
that vacancy of eye in Cynthia Clanwell, that curious 
lassitude of mind and body which proclaimed the 
presence of no ordinary complaint. Yet it seemed 
incredible that this man, received with confidence, 
honoured, applauded, could . . . Ambition might 
have lured ; the girl was rich, and some men of colour 
have an insatiable desire to possess a white woman. 

As far as I could see there .was nothing to do but 
watch and wait. Something might come along, some- 
thing that would open the eyes of those two confiding 
women. I was sorry for Tabbie, who appeared to be 
genuinely distressed, but could see no way of further 
helping him. And once more I told myself that all 
this bother was really no affair of mine. As it was, 
I had plunged deeper into it than I had intended, and 
could not congratulate myself on the success of my 
intervention. Nor could I see how the Indian’s 
authority was to be' undermined. Tabbie might 
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splutter, accuse, and make a considerable fool of him- 
self, but it was not for me openly to join in the crusade. 
Of -course there was Mrs. Asterley. Something might 
be got out of her, but not much. That she knew Lai 
was no proof that she knew anything to his detriment. 
And even supposing she had laiown anything detri- 
mental, was it likely that she would give him away ? 
But for that meeting of the four at the CaM Rivoli I 
might have thought the doctor had become an obses- 
sion with Tabbie. Yet Icnowing of it I could not treat 
that obsession as lightly as it apparently deserved. 

After he had gone I lit a pipe, took up a book, and 
tried to forget him and his suspicions ; but the oily, 
chi-chi accent of the little Indian kept ringing in my 
ears, and I saw between the lines Anna Asterley's 
grey-blue eyes with their brown-rimmed irises, smeUed 
the sweet perfume of her clothes, and was considerably 
annoyed. Confoimd them aU, I thought ; I’ll wash 
my hands of the whole business. And just then, as 
if in mockery, buzz-buzz went the preposterous tele- 
phone again. Furiously I sprang up. The infernal 
machine should be removed. I would have no more 
of it. 

It was George Mayford gurgling along the line. 

“ Curse you ! ” I snarled at him. 

" Just wanted to tell you that the Italian Embassy 
knows nothing of your friend Count Sohni. But of 
course that doesn’t mean that he’s not a Count. They 
swarm like bees on the Continent.” 

“ George, you’re futile.” 

" If you fling any more bouquets at me I shall die 
of an aromatic |)ain in the . . .” 

I snapped him off. Albert was looking on with that 
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odd suggestion of a smile round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“We'll have this instrument of torture discDn- 
nected,” I said. 

" Yes, sir." 

" I’m sick to death of it. Never know a moment’s 
peace.” 

" No, .sir. Shall I see about it at once ? " 

"At once.” 

" Very good, sir. I’ll tell the porter that should any 
message come through form New York . . .’’ 

" That beats us, Albert,” I admitted. 

" I’m afraid it does, sir.” 



P LAYING with fire is proverbially a dangerous 
game. Yet there are those who seem to find 
the pastime attractive, and I have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that I must be one of them, which 
has always seemed inexplicable to me. For though 
I had often been burnt I invariably returned to trifle 
with the cause of my discomfiture. Which I confess 
was more than curious, considering that I believed 
myself to be enamoured of the quiet life. As the sailor 
who has spent long years at sea yearns pathetically 
for a peaceful job on land, so I, who had seen much 
turmoil in my time, knew that I had only one am- 
bition in life, and that was to be left quietly alone. 
I had experienced too many hard knocks to have the 
slightest affection for them. Card players say that 
the cards never forgive. One day luck will leave a 
man stranded. 

Wliich is aU apropos of Mrs. Asterley. She was 
probably fire, and might be dangerous. Yet no one 
- will deny that a fire is fascinating, especially on a cold 
night. And, metaphorically, both my nights and 
days were cold while I waited for the genial warmth 
of Julia's presence. Had she been in London, George 
Mayford, Tabbie Tabran and all the rest of them 
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might have gone hang for all I cared. But idle 
hands grow restive, and probably there was in me an 
innate sense of intrigue which had an irresistible urge. 
Moreover, I knew I was immune, proof against all 
insidious attack. And Cynthia Clanwell was un- 
deniably in danger, the source of which was not yet 
perfectly known. If I could be of service here I 
might make two lovers hajapy, in my own happiness 
feeling profoundly generous. The point to be decided 
was this : Was Mrs. Asterley the key to the situation ? 
Tabbie had called her a dangerous woman ; General 
Winslake had repeated a story of misdeeds in the 
Orient which, even if over-coloured, may have had 
enough truth in it to justify one's belief in her 
adventurous spirit. 

The next day, happening to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Knightsbridge, what more natural than I 
should call, especially after having received such a 
gracious invitation ? Entering the lift I was quickly 
whirled to the fourth floor. It was not until then 
that I fuUy realized a possible misconstruction might 
be drawn from this visit. But in for a penny in 
for a pound I thought as I traversed the long 
corridor. I had grown accustomed to a'W''kward 
situations. 

As I stood before the entrance of her flat to make 
sure of the number, the door suddenly opened and 
no less a person than Doctor Lai came forth. Behind 
him stood Mrs. Asterley, neat and smiling as usual. 
But as she recognized me her smile faded, to, be 
immediately restored, 

" Colonel Gantian I " she exclaimed. " This is nice 
of you. Do you know Doctor Lai ? ” 
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" The doctor and I have already had the pleasure 
of meeting.” 

The doctor agreed that it was a pleasure and held 
out his hand, a thin little hand that seemed all skin 
and hone. It was limp and cold, and offered no 
resistance to my crushing. Then he turned to her, 
a curious smile twisting his blue-black lips. 

" You will be very careful,” he admonished. *' The 
climate is extremely treacherous at this tune of the 
year.” 

“ Trust me to follow your advice to the letter.” 

Climate — treacherous — advice — and the elevating of 
an eyebrow. 

" Then I will be getting along,” he said. Pie turned 
to me, " To-day you have not called on our friends 
at the hotel ? ” 

” No. Is Miss Clanwell better ? ” 

" Much, I am pleased to say. Presently she removes 
to the country. It wiU be pleasant for her.” 

” Ought to do her no end of good.” 

” I think so.” 

He bowed and pranced away on his little feet, 

” Funny little man,” she said as she led the way 
into the drawing-room, ” but extraordinarily clever.” 

" I’ve heard that he is a great authority on tropic 
diseases.” 

” The very greatest. You see, I still occasionally 
suffer from the effects of malaria. He was recom- 
mended by an old Indian friend. I think it was 
awfully lucky of me to get him^ don’t you ? ” 

“ Awfully.” : ; 

” Wliich is it to be this time, tea or cocktail ? " 

” Isn't it rather late for tea ? ” 
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" I thought it would be.” 

There was a strong smeU of cigar smoke in the 
room. Looking at the ash-tray I could see nothing 
but cigarette-ends. 

“ You know,” she said as she handed me the drink, 
her brown-rimmed eyes close to mine, and sparkling, 

“ this is reaUy splendid. Chm-chin.” 

” Chin-chin,” I repeated as we cMnked glasses. 
She laughed low in her throat. 

” Wlio is this Miss Clan well ? ” she asked suddenly. ' 

“ Has Tabbie never told you ? ” 

" Tabbie ? ” she frowned. ” What makes you think 
that he should ? ” 

“ Then you're not jealous ? ” I ventured. 

” Of Tabbie ! Good gracious, what an idea t 
What has the young fool been saying ? ” 

" Most of us have a weakness for talking of our 
prospective happiness.” 

“ Not aU of us,” she replied, suggestively sly. 
But I refused to fall for it. Was it possible that she 
could have heard of Julia ? If of her, then perhaps 
of other matters of which I had rather she remain^ 
ignorant. I mentioned Count Solini, doubtless with 
some undue haste. She believed he was in the 
country, but where she had no idea. Her manner 
suggested indifference. Italian, of course, I said ; 
must be with a name like that. She thought not ; 
in fact, beheved he came from one of the Central 
European countries. Didn’t know for certain, and 
apparently didn’t care. Rather a heavy bore, essen- 
tially continental. One had to be civil, of course; 
but foreign mentalities were beyond her compre- 
hension, and life was too short to worry. 
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“But you haven't told me yet who Miss Clanwell 
is,” she said. 

“.She is the daughter of Sir Everard Clanwell, late 
Governor of Bombay. You never met him when you 
were in India ? ” 

“ He was not Governor in my time.” 

“Died suddenly on the voyage home. Heart 
attack.” * 

“ Ah, yes, I remember now Doctor Lai speaking of 
' him. He was on board at the time.” 

“ And now his daughter is iU — of the same com- 
plaint.” 

" And Doctor Lai is attending her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" Then she couldn’t be in better hands. He’s really 
marvellously clever.” 

“ So I've heard.” 

“ And Tabbie is also interested in the patient ? ” 
she smiled. 

“ Rather.” 

As I rose to go she came close and looked meaningly 
afune with her brown-tipped eyes. 

“ You don’t really think I'm jealous of him ? " 

My smile was non-committal. “ He’s rather a nice 
boy.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ Some men are quite 
good actors,” she said.' 

“ As good as women ? ” 

" We could be better with advantage.” 

“ We admire,” I admitted. 

“ Chiefly yourselves, I believe. You’re all alike. 
Do come again soon.” 


no 
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even a flattering of vanity. So much the better; 
it made my getting-out easy. Mrs. Asterley ceased 
to interest ; adventure and she seemed miles apart. 
Even Doctor Lai might have been unjustly assailed 
by the excitable lover. And Count Solini was a 
" heavy bore," and the Cafe Rivoli a more or less 
respectable alien restaurant at which four friends had 
agreed to take lunch. But there wSs certainly a 
smell of cigar smoke in the flat if there was no tangible 
sign of the smoker. 

As I was dressing for dinner George Mayford dropped 
in. Like Count Solini, he also gave promise of be- 
coming a heavy bore. Yet he was a cheery sort of 
chap and I was really very fond of him. 

"If Mahomet won’t come to the mountain,” he 
began. 

" You’re that all right. Sit down and drink," 

"I believe you think I do nothing but drink.” 

" And eat.” 

I was glad to see him, for I no longer feared him, 
and presently I intended to puU his mare’s-nest to 
pieces. Mrs. Asterley " dangerous,” and Doctor Lai, 
and the formidable Jask ! Poor old George, poor old 
blundering, red-faced bulldog ! There would be no 
need to violate that scared promise to the adorable 
one. 

" Count Solini is no longer at the Ritz,” he infomied 
me. 

" Wlien are you coming along with a little informa- 
tion ? ” . 

" Then you knew ? ” 

Naturally.” 

“ Perhaps you also know where he is ? ” 
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" In the country.” 

“ What part ? ” 

” Is it worth while inquiring ? ” 

''"It might be.” 

" That’s a job for your policemen,” , 

"Bit cocky, ain’t you?” 

'' With every reason. Julia’s coming.” 

" When ?”, This rather quicldy. 

"Very soon.” He grunted. "Hog!” I flung at 
him. He gurgled in his glass. That was the worst 
of him ; he drank badly. " Shove your trotters in," 
I suggested. 

" Jask,” he said. 

"A figment.” 

"A bit came through about him. No longer 
persona grata in the Red Capital. Possibly short of 
funds ; will have to work hard for a living, Railway 
trouble in the Midlands fizzling out ; threatened strike 
at the docks averted. No money ... at least for 
Jask. It’s hinted they’d like to have him back at 
Soviet headquarters. You know what that means ? 
Not quite so successful in India as he was in China, 
though a coup in England might mend matters ; 
England, the last great stronghold of privilege and 
property, the formidable Gibraltar-like obstacle con- 
fronting the tide of progress. Get me ? ” 

" You’re a poem, George.” 

He puUed a photograph from his pocket and handed 
it over. 

" Ever seen anyone like this ? ” 

It was obviously a cutting from a newspaper, badly 
reproduced, and pasted on cardboard. It showed a 
man heavily bearded, with a mop of thick hair and 
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staring eyes. The eyebrows were sparse and seemed 
to run upwards to a point, which, in spite of the 
beard, added an Oriental cast to the countenance. 

" No. Who is it ? ” 

" Jask.” 

“ The man of many faces ? " 

He put his hand over the mouth and bear^l. 

" Look now. Does it seem more fijimiliar ? ” 

The hiding of the lower part of the face threw the 
forehead into relief ; a curious forehead that seemed, 
to run back in a flat sort of way with the hair receding 
on each side of the centre. Memory sthred vaguely. 
Though I studied the portrait still more closely I 
could come to no decision. Those staring eyes baffled 
me. I shook my head. George returned the photo- 
graph to his pocket. 

“ Of course it’s one of his many faces,” he said, 
” but the eyes are rather uncommon.” 

“ The eyes of a fanatic,” I suggested. 

" He’s all that and probably more, much more. 

• By the way, how’s Mrs. Asterley coming along ? ” 

“ A very charming woman, George, and clever.” 

“ How clever ?” 

“ I hate conundrums. Seen General Winslake 
lately?” 

“ Not since that night.” 

"If you should drop across him you might ask 
him who was the Governor of Bombay when our 
charming friend was deported.” 

“ What are you trying to get at ? ” 

I’ve just told you I hate conundrums. Now run 
home to MoUy like a good fellow. I want to finish 
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" Give her my love, and tell her l am still watching 
over you like a mother.” 

But though rid of his presence I. could not quite 
beguile myself into forgetting the photograph. There 
was about it something that made an irresistible 
appeal to memory. Where had I seen the like, or 
something like it ? Try as I would I could not link 
up the chain of*ideas. And' yet I felt convinced that 
somewhere I had seen, if only in a dream, that broad 
receding brow with the curious peak of hair. But I 
failed utterly to associate it with those staring eyes. 
No one that I had ever met had such eyes. I could 
not have forgotten them, wild, daring, provocative ; 
eyes that flung a defiance at the world. 

Nor was it until some time later, while casually 
strolling round to the club, that the thought suddenly 
flashed in on me. Could it be ? Was it possible ? 


B y the first post on the following morning I received 
a note from George Mayford. It said : 

" Concerning a certain deportation. Sir Everard 
Clanwell was Governor of Bombay at the time." 

So the charming Mrs. Asterley had lied to me ; no 
great shock, I admit, though rather instructive. 
Association with Doctor Lai suddenly assumed a 
sinister aspect. How old had been that association, 
or friendship ? Had they known each other out 
there ? Scarcely possible, one would think. Lai a 
devoted and loyal subject, the other anything but 
devoted and loyal. But Sir Everard Clanwell had 
died under what some believed to be suspicious circum- 
stances, and his daughter, in the hands of the same 
physician, was losing her grip on realities. To me 
it seemed most ominous ; full time something was 
done if the situation were to be saved. 

That afternoon I called at the May Fair, having 
previously rung up Lady Clanwell to know if it would 
be agreeable for her to receive me. She extended an 
eager welcome. 

" So glad you have come. Colonel. I was wondering 
if I dared ask you. I’m simply worried to death.” 
And she looked it. Her eyes were wide and wildly 
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excited, with dark shadows beneath them ; the tine 
lines round her mouth were painfully drawn. Indeed 
it setoed to me that she was almost in as bad a way 
as her daughter. I pressed her hand reassuringly. 

" I sincerely trust Miss ClanweU is no worse ? ” 

" She is no better, unhappily. But it’s not that. 
Something else::pvery dreadful — ^has happened. Doctor 
Lai has asked my permission to marry her. Think of 
it ; my daughter the wife of a native ! It’s too 
horrible ! ” 

I was not altogether surprised, though just a little 
taken aback. I suggested that there was a great 
difference between asking permission and receiving it. 

" But you don’t understand,’’ she continued ex- 
citedly. “ So great is his influence over her that she 
doesn’t seem to see anything horrible in the idea. 
Even I weaken in his presence, and know that I am 
weakening. The thought terrifies me. I feel, I know, 
there is a danger, and that I am incapable of fighting 
against it. He is a strange, compelling man. In 
his presence I seem to realize that he is beginning to 
control me as he does Cynthia. It’s horrible, 
horrible ! ’’ 

She turned aside, covering her eyes with her hands 
as though to shut out some unpleasant sight. When 
she turned to me again those eyes were unnaturally 
bright, but there were no tears in them ; rather a 
hard, vacant terror. 

“I don’t understand it,” she continued excitedly. 
"Why should I feel so powerless, so utterly feeble, 
when he takes my hand and looks at me ? Your hand 
gives me courage ; but his . . .” She shuddered, 
her shoulders contracting. . I see now what you 
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meant when you suggested other advice. Yet my 
husband . . . all of us. How could I imagine . . . 
I can hardly think it even now.” 

Her voice trailed away to a frightened whisper. 
Yet her incoherences were not difficult to follow. 

" Wliere is Miss ClanweU ? ” 

" In there, lying down.” She pointCid to the folding 
door. " She has been there ever since his visit.” 

" When was that ? ” , 

” His usual time, shortly after lunch.” 

*' He comes daily ? ” 

" Sometimes twice a day.” 

I looked at the door. " Is one permitted ? 
Remember, I am not a doctor.” 

" You are more,” she said, " you are a friend.” 

The room contained two beds. Cynthia was lying 
in the one nearest the window. Though between the 
sheets, she wore a pale blue silk kimono edged with 
red. Seeing us, a bewildered expression crossed her 
face. She looked up at me with large vacant eyes. 

“ Colonel Gantian to see you, dear.” 

. She smiled, but ever so feebly. I advanced to the 
foot of the bed and looked at her. Her face was 
colourless, her eyes sunken. The dark shadows be- 
neath them seemed to accentuate their weird pathos. 
She stared as though trying to understand why I 
had come. I never felt more uncomfortable, and 
after a few commonplaces was glad to beat a retreat. 
Lady ClanweU looked at me inquiringly as though 
expecting a pronouncement. 

“If you wish to save your daughter,” I told her, 

“ you wiU call in other advice without a moment's 
delay.’’ ' :• . ■ ; , 
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" You think . . 

" Her condition is serious, very. Though I am not 
a medical man I've had experience enough to loiow 
that.” 

“She will never give her consent.” 

“ You must act without it.” 

" But Doctor Lai," she quavered. 

“ The door must be shut on him. It’s the only way 
to save your daughter~and yourself.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

" Has he been prescribing for you ? ” 

“ Yes, of course ; but ” 

“ Unless you want to become like your daughter 
you will take no more of his prescriptions, and see 
that she takes none either.” 

“ But I don't understand,” she faltered, 

" Doctor Lai is not to be trusted. He is not the 
loyal friend your husband believed. He is working 
for his ends — ^your daughter and her fortune.” 

" Impossible ! ” 

“ In the face of what he has asked you ? ” 

“ Of course, of course ; I’d forgotten. It’s too 
dreadful ! Are you sure ? ” 

" Pretty, This is a job for my friend Mr. Mayford 
and his police — after I have sent you a specialist from 
Harley Street. And above all, no admittance to 
Doctor Lai.” 

“ But he may insist — ^make a scene.” 

" I will see that you have full protection.” I patted 
her hand. “Now be brave, for your own sake as 
well as your daughter’s. Everything’s going to be all 
right. Only you must face this crisis with courage.” 
Downstairs I rang up Doctor Roper-Lees and luckily 


found him at home. He promised attendance within 
the hour. Then I turned my attention to George 
Mayford and told him I was coming along at once, 
and within ten minutes I was seated in his office 
giving him full particulars. 

"Then Tabran's not such an idiot after all,” he 
remarked in apparent surprise. 

" You understand, George, they must have pro- 
tection in case tlrat little dog tons up.” 

" Leave that to me. Peter, this gives us a bulge on' 
Doctor Lai, and possibly— — ” 

" Quite so ; but don’t blunder.” 

"Not while I've got you to do it for me,” he 
grinned. 

" Me ! Oh, I’m through. "What you have to do 
now is keep awake,” 

" ni try.” 

"You might also get through to Lady Clanwell 
and tell her to let you know as soon as the specialist 
arrives.” 

" Peter, you think of everytliing.” 

" I have to where you’re concerned.” 

Returning to my rooms in no settled or amiable 
frame of mind, having no longer a doubt of Doctor 
Lai’s ingenious and sinister design, I was met by 
Albert, who handed me an envelope. Glancing at it 
I saw it was a cablegram, and guessed from whom it 
had come. Opening it I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. It ran : " Leaving by Berengaria to-day.” 

There was no signature, but that did not matter. 
I knew who the sender was. Looking at Albert, 
who must have read the news in my face, I saw him 
regarding me with a curious, expectant smile. 
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"She’s coming, Albert; Miss Julia’s coming! 
She’s leaving New York to-day I ’’ 

" isn’t that wonderful, sir I ” 

"It’s great! Now we’ve got to get things ship- 
shape and mind our p’s and q’s. Let me see, this is 
Wednesday. By next Tuesday she ought to he in 
Southampton., Get on to the Cunard Company and 
ask them when the Berengaria is due.’’ 

While he was doing this I wandered about the room 
teUing myself that she was coming, Julia was coming ! 
Lai and Jask and all the rest of them vanished into 
nothingness. There was only one tiring that mattered 
now. 

“Your calculation was accurate, sir,” Albert was 
saying. “They’ll let us know when she arrives at 
Cherbourg.” 

Being a lover I was fuE of sympathy for lovers. 
I told him he corEd take the week-end off, run down 
to Sevenoaks, and have a look at his Flo, the redoubt- 
able sergeant-major. But he did not jump at the 
offer. Indeed he flatly refused to entertain it. There 
was no hurry, he said ; that sort of thing could wait. 
That sort of thing could wait I Impossible fellow I 
I had now no difficulty in coming to a decision 
respecting the business into which George Mayford 
had inveigled me. As far as I was concerned it was 
definitely finished ; I was through with it. Julia 
should not know that I had even touched it. Upon 
her arrival our marriage should foUow with the least 
possible delay, I would whip her abroad to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Al- 
ready we had decided on the principal item of our 
itinerary, and promised ourselves a glorious time. 


George could now look after Lai and Miss Clanwell. 

I foresaw no further danger in that quarter once the 
Harley Street man was installed. 

I dined at the club that night, and was just finishing 
the first meal I had really enjoyed for a long time 
when Tabbie Tabran came in and seated himself at 
the table. He looked flushed and e:5f cited, and al- 
though he would not touch my wine he asked me if 
I would take coffee with him in the smoking-room. . 
Knowing he had something to say I agreed. He 
rose and left me saying he would order it. 

The news, as I expected, was of the Clanwells. 
The man from Harley Street had come, there was 
something of a scene with Cynthia, who stiU clung 
to her belief in Doctor Lai, but the mother prevailed. 
He understood the case was rather serious. Had I 
any particular information ? Had they shut Lai out ? 

I assured him that they had, or would. He was to 
worry no more. Everything would be all right now. 
He was profuse in his thanks, or w'ould have been if 
I hadn’t cut him short. 

"You see I was right about Lai,” he said, 

" Shouldn’t wonder if he knows a bit about Sir 
Everard’s death,” 

Nor should I. But I didn’t tell him that I now 
took no more than an academic interest in that affair. 
Nor was I in the mood to listen to further abuse of 
Lai or anyone else. I had cut it all out. Another 
matter more intensely interesting was afoot. 

The next morning George looked in on his way to 
the office. Already Tabbie had forestalled much of 
his report. Upon the arrival of Roper-Lees, the 
specialist. Lady Clanwell had rung him up and he 
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had hurried round to the May Fair. He understood 
there had been something of a scene, but for once the 
mother had. stood firm. Roper-Lees was rather 
reticent at first, but learning something of the situation 
looked very grave. The patient would need careful 
watching before he could pronounce definitely on the 
nature of her^ iUness, but he frankly acknowledged 
that he was far from satisfied. 

While they were talking, Lai appeared, and was 
refused admittance to the sick-room. Some sharp 
words passed between the medical men. “ Then I 
introduced myself,” George continued, “ took Lai by 
the arm and led him into the corridor. He was 
tremendously annoyed, and sputtered a good deal, 
but I told him quite plainly that his treatment of 
Miss ClanweU was not appreciated, that he was for- 
bidden to approach her again, and that if he ever 
attempted to do so he would probably come in contact 
with the police. 

“ He professed to treat the matter with amused 
contempt, told me that Roper-Lees was little better 
than a pretentious quack who knew absolutely nothing 
of tropic diseases, and that presently Lady ClanweU 
would discover her mistake, realize the necessity of 
recalling him, and humbly apologize. 

" Now it's fairly evident to me,” he continued, 
" and I think to you also, that the little scoundrel 
has been playing a game of his own with a view to 
annexing Miss ClanweU and her fortune. Such being 
the case, and the man’s professed loyalty no longer 
a doubtful quantity, it is just possible that the sus- 
picions concerning Sir Everard’s death may not be 
without justification. Anyway, the matter grows in 
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interest, and we have at last something tangible to 
work on." 

"We? " 

" I said ‘ we.’ " 

“I heard you, but I’m through.” 

" Through ! ” 

" Julia left New York yesterday.” ^ 

At this his eyes widened. “ Oh, (fid she ! How 
nice.” 

" So you see, I’m fading out of the picture. We 
shall go to Italy. It was decided on before she left. 
The quiet life at last, George.” 

" Perhaps.” 

A nasty insinuation in this, but I passed it over. 

" You won't say anything to her about this 
business ? ” 

" Not a word.” 

“As you know, I really didn’t take it up seri- 
ously.” 

“I know, just keeping your hand in ; something to 
pass the time. Never come across Coimt Solini again, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Only once.” 

" Where was that ? ” 

Thinking it might interest him I told him of that 
meeting of the four at the Cafe Rivoli. Up went his 
heavy brows, an astonished and upbraiding gesture. 

" Wlio was the fourth ? ” he asked. 

"Haven’t the least idea.” 

“ tiad you ever seen him before ? ” 

“Once, at lunch with Mrs. Asterley. They 
interested me rather.” 

"In what way?” 
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" I heard them casually mention the name of your 
friend Jask.” 

"Was he at aU like the photograph I showed 
you ? ” 

" Not the least." 

" Then that doesn’t help us.” 

“You, George ; I’m out of it, for keeps.” 

" I wonder who that fourth was,” he mused, as 
though he had not heard me. 

" Perhaps Jask himself,” I ventured with a smile, 

" Maybe you’re right as usual, without knowing it," 
he grunted. "Anything is possible with a woman 
like Mrs. Asterley. It might be interesting to know 
the real meaning of her association with Lai.” 

" Purely professional, George. He is her medical 
attendant. Occasionally she suffers from twinges of 
malaria.” 

“ But rarely from twinges of conscience ? ” 

" Who shall say ? ” 

He continued : " Sir Everard Clanwell was Governor 
of Bombay at the time of her deportation. Doctor 
Lai, an eminent authority on tropical diseases, was 
his Excellency’s medical adviser. It is just possible 
that Mrs. Asterley had twinges of malaria in India. 
An interesting mix-up, Peter." 

Sly dog, but not sly enough to entrap me with such 
bait. 

“Let us talk of Julia,” I said. "Think of it, 
George; every day now, every hour, every 
minute . . .” 

He rose hastily ; I thought he would. There was 
a heavy frown on his brow. 


"If you’re lucky. Know anything about the 
Adriatic ? ’’ 

"Oh, go to the devill" , 

After he had gone, not, I hope, to the devil, Albert 
and I discussed arrangements for JuHa’s reception. 
At first I thought she might like to return to the old 
suite at Grosvenor House which she and her brother 
John had occupied on the occasion o/her last visit. 
But Albert, being a man of vision and sentiment 
(though his sergeant-major might have doubted the 
possession of this latter quality), pointed out that as 
Miss Julia would probably not be staying long in Lon- 
don, a suite in some hotel might be preferable. 
Besides, there would be memories at Grosvenor House. 
She would miss Mr. Wally and Miss Edna, and might 
feel a little lonely. On the whole he thought, if it 
met with my approval ... 

“ And not too far away, sir,” he suggested ; " some- 
thing near an’ handy in case we should be wanted, 
quick.” (The sly fellow !) “ I suppose we’ll take the 
car to Southampton, sir ? ” 

" Wliat if the vessel docks at night ? ” 

" m keep in touch with the steamship company,” 
he said. 

Though meaning no longer to take an active interest 
in those matters which so far had engaged my atten- 
tion, this did not preclude a visit of friendly interest 
to Lady Clanwell. Accordingly that afternoon I 
strolled round to her hotel, was graciously received, 
and heard a most reassuring report of her daughter. 
She herself was feeling infinitely better than when I 
last saw her, and thanked me over and over again 
for recommending Dr. Roper-Lees, who, while working 
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wonders, was still a little diffident in expressing an 
opinion as to the nature and cause of her daughter’s 
illness. 

No, she had neither seen nor heard of Doctor Lai 
since the day he had been refused admittance to 
Cynthia, who was still incapable of grasping the situa- 
tion, Even nejv it seemed incredible that he could 
be a traitor. Had her husband been alive it would 
have given him the shock of his life. Within the 
next few days she hoped to be able to remove Cynthia 
from the hotel. They had a place near Abingdon, 
and would be delighted to see me at any time. 

And then came what I had long expected and 
wondered why it had not come before. It concerned 
Tabbie. I was an old friend of his, was I not ? 
Doctor Lai had suggested . . . Well, quite a number 
of unpleasant things. Not that she could believe any 
more in him ; but . . . Precisely. I put in a good 
word for Tabbie. He was one of the best. So she 
always really thought. She knew his mother ; a 
charming woman. 

So here at any rate was one matter satisfactorily 
settled. That other, which George seemed to think 
so important, was now in his hands. If the stormy 
petrel Jask were in England and intent on mischief, 
the law must see to it that his subversive activities 
were curtailed. In any case, he was not likely to do 
much damage without plenty of money, and as report 
said that he was no longer in favour at Moscow it 
would seem that there was not much to fear from him. 

The time dragged itself along with incredible heavi- 
ness. Winter was approaching, the days were drawing 
in. But that didn’t matter much. We would soon 
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be out of the dreaxy dulness of it all revelling in the 
sunshine. And, anyway, winter with her would 
mean summer to me. 

I engaged a charming suite for her at the May 
Fair overlooking the Square. Possibly it was not 
quite as near as I could have wished, but I reckoned 
on speeding round to her without any^mnconscionable 
delay, and as the arrangement met with Albert’s 
entire approval I felt it left little to be desired. 


THE ARRIVAL 


T he Berengaria, carrying her most precious freight, 
was due at Southampton about 4 p.m. Already 
I had sent two telegrams to Cherbourg (in case one 
went astray) telling Julia that I would be at the dock 
to meet her. Albert, already dressed for the occasion 
in his smart dark-blue uniform, had provided me with 
an early breakfast, which I must admit I ate rather 
perfunctorily. But how could any man eat whose 
soul was fed with such a prospect ! Julia was com- 
ing ! The very air seemed to ring with the glad 
tiitogs. 

When, about an hour later, I descended to the street, 
there was Albert standing by the car, spick and span 
as you please, a happy grin on his grim old face. 
Though it was against his principles and training 
to betray the least emotion I knew he was inwardly 
aglow. We were going on another adventure to- 
gether, and this time a joyous one. No stabs in the 
back or murder lurking in dark corners, no doubt 
as to the issue. Sunshine and laughter, and wedding 
bells in the distance ready to peal. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that we 
arrived at Southampton in good time. The agents 
informed me that the ship would arrive to schedule. 
137 
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I haunted the water-front, gazing out to sea. Some- 
where out there she was coming . . . coming ! 

I looked up at the towering side of the vessel, the 
rows of eager faces, and failed to discern her. But 
she saw me. A hand was raised, a handkerchief 
fluttered wildly, and there she was ! 

No, I was not the last on hoard that boat, Julia 
came towards me, hands outstretched', and oblivious 
of the onlookers I hugged her. In my ear she 
whispered, " Darling ! ” It was probably the greatest 
thrill of my life. 

Laughing and blushing she led me to her stateroom. 
Another person was present, a young woman who 
was locking a suitcase. I held Julia at arm’s length, 
looked at her, and then drew her to nie. The young 
woman, looking up from her task, may have made a 
funny noise. I didn't know and I didn't care. Neither 
did Julia. But when I had released her she turned 
laughing to the girl. 

" Elsie, this is Colonel Gantian." 

" So I guessed," said the girl, her face breaking into 
a broad smile. She was a pretty little thing with 
big blue eyes and a laughing mouth. 

Shaking hands with her I expressed the hope that 
she had had a pleasant voyage. 

" After the first two days,” she admitted, pulling 
a long face. “ I should have just died if Miss Wallin’- 
ton hadn't nursed me like a mother.” 

" Elsie's first sea voyage,” Julia explained. 

On deck we encountered Albert. Julia went to 
him, hand extended, face beaming. 
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“Thank you, miss. Have you had a pleasant 
voyage ? ” 

“ V^ry, You didn’t forget my last injunction ? '' 

"No, miss.” 

"Do I look as though he had ? The fellow’s been 
a positive nuisance.” 

Albert grinned. He grmned more than ever when 
she told him he*«had earned a vacation, thereby im- 
plying that someone else was in charge now. 

Then followed the disembarkation and the ordeal 
of the customs. AH heavy luggage, and there was 
a considerable quantity of it, was to go on by train, 
A few small parcels and a couple of suitcases were 
bundled into the car, Albert set her going, and soon 
we were buzzing along the London Road, 

" This is Just lovely,” said Julia. “ I feel as though 
I’m coming home.” 

“ You are, my dear.” 

“ Isn't it all wonderful, Peter ! ” 

I admitted it was the most wonderful happening 
in the world, and so it was to me. 

Mile after mile was reeled off. Albert sat grim 
and square at the wheel, his eyes glued to the road. 
Elsie, who sat beside him, began by chattering, but 
soon subsided, finding him not too responsive. Occa- 
sionally she would turn and look at us through the 
glass screen as if to make sure that we were still 
there, and perhaps prompted by other curiosity. 
But beyond asking Albert the name of every town 
and village through which we passed she left him 
severely alone. Pie would seem “real English” to 
her, stiff and proper. 

Without mishap we duly arrived at our 'destination. 


and after seeing Julia and her maid installed I left 
her, promising to return within the hour. We were 
to dine quietly in her sitting-room and have a good 
long talk. And what a tallc it proved to be ! I 
smoked and listened and admired. What with one 
thing and another there had been a lot of trouble 
over on the other side, but John, her brother, being 
the head of the family, had stood ^behind her, and 
everything had come out right. 

I knew to what she referred. Some unpleasant 
things concerning our engagement had been said in 
the American Press. " More good American doUars 
going to Europe,’* and the like. It was an old cry, 
which I accepted for what it was worth. What did 
they know of our real affection, or that it would have 
been the same if there hadn't been a penny difference 
in our fortunes ? 

Of course all the papers next day announced that 
" Miss Julia Wallington, of New York,” had arrived 
in London and had engaged a suite at the May Fair 
Hotel. There were also various references to the 
“ Wallington millions,” with a few particulars respect- 
ing the origin of the family. Her brother, Mr. John 
C. Wallington, head of the family, was also " well 
known” in London. At present he was believed to 
be on a honeymoon cruise in his superb yacht Man- 
hattan. It was rumoured that Miss Wallington was 
engaged to an Englisff officer, and that the date of 
the marriage would shortly be announced. 

We laughed over it all, she and I, and went about 
our way. And what a time we had 1 Her many 
friends, of course, were something of a bore, but we 
managed to dodge most of them. Certain invitations 
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had of necessity to be accepted, but on the whole 
we managed to spend most of the time together. 
Preparations for our marriage were at once begun. 
She decided that it should be " very quiet.” She 
was sick and tired of fuss, and I was one who had no 
hankering after publicity. 

On the second day of her arrival George Mayford 
lunched with us. I warned him not to mention a 
certain happening, and he behaved himself quite 
hicely, even when she chaffingly told him how she 
had warned me against him. He shot a sly glance 
at me and murmured that he had always been my 
guardian angel, but that he now willingly resigned 
the job to one more worthy. He frankly admitted 
that I didn’t deserve such guardianship, but I was 
one of those lucky fellows who always blundered into 
the best life had to give. 

For a few moments we chatted in the lounge as I 
was seeing him off, and he at once began : ” That 
Jask business is getting rather interesting.” 

” Then continue the good work, my son." 

"Pity. You were beginning to get useful. Still, 
I can’t expect now . . . Peter, I congratulate you ; 
she’s lovely. How she ever came to.. . . But 
women are like that ; never know what they’ll fall for. 
It couldn’t liave been your beauty." 

" Intellect, Geoi'ge.” 

“ Must have been something that I was never able 
to discover. I suppose the Clanwells have left ? ’’ 

"Some time ago.” 

" Lucky for you. Lady ClanweU is so grateful she 
might have given the show away. As it is . . . 
But you know I hate deceit. Just now, when Julia 
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turned her lovely eyes on me . . . Fortunately for 
your peace of mind I am a man of stern principles. 
That maid of hers is rather a smart filly.” 

“Reprobate!” 

“ How does the incomiptible Albert hit it off with 
her ? ” , 

“He takes her to the Pictures.” -- 

“ Guide, philosopher and friend. Well, well, it’s a 
queer world." 

Mention by him of the “ incorruptible Albert ” set 
me thinking. As cicerone to Elsie he had been in 
great demand. In some marvellous manner the 
lively little maid had overcome his grim taciturnity. 
Having been given permission to show her " the 
sights," he cheerfully performed his duties like the 
good soldier he was. One day he took her to the 
Abbey, another to the Tower, and of course he had 
to show her London Bridge, which failed to reach her 
expectations, the romance of it not being apparent. 
He excused frequent visits to the cinema, by explaining 
that she was homesick, and that it cheered her up 
to see the New York skyscrapers, watch the doings 
of crooks, and hear them expatiate with a strong 
American accent. No doubt all very ingenious and 
fully explanatory, but I was beginning to wonder if 
the vision of a certain sergeant-major down at Seven- 
oaks was growing indistinct. 

A glorious ten days followed Julia’s arrival. Love 
had avoided me so long that I was afraid he had made- 
up his mind definitely to give me a miss. Accordingly 
when he did begin shooting he let fly a whole quiverful 
of arrows, piercing every vulnerable part. No doubt 
the lateness of his attack accounted for its severity. 
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The little beggar was doing his best to make up for 
lost time. 

Meanwhile preparations for our wedding were not 
neglected. I saw to that. She laughed and said I 
could get a move-on when I wanted to. We studied 
maps and guide-books, and ticked off the various 
stages of our . journey into Italy. Though the days 
flew by they could not fly fast enough for me. How 
she laughed at my impatience, enjoying the prolonga- 
tion of my agony. You know, I rather think a girl 
is like that, and loves to let hang in the balance the 
thing she most desires, as though anticipation were 
almost too great a joy to part with. 

So far I had avoided mentioning the Clanwells and 
their misfortunes. It was a matter I intended to 
reveal later on, when we were far enough away from 
London to make it all seem of singularly slight im- 
portance. I could see her shake a reproving head 
and call me " hopeless,” just as she used to call her 
brother John, and of course I would kiss her and 
swear true allegiance henceforth and for ever. 

But it was not to be like that. As I hurried round 
one night to take her out to dinner, with a reception 
to follow, I was met for the first time by a curious, 
cold constraint, and a questioning doubtful look in 
blue eyes that sorely puzzled me. Her fingers were 
limp and unresponsive, and with some apparent 
reluctance she gave me her cheek to kiss. Amazed, 
I asked anxiously if she were iU, and proceeded to 
voice my distress, which she cut short by flinging at 
me the question, “ Who is Mrs. Asterley ? ” 

It was the second time that question had been put 
to me, but with what a different effect ! Probably, 


taken thus unaware, I looked more or less guilty. 
She, seeing that look, stiffened and turned aside, her 
head up. 

“ How did you come to know of her ? ” 

" Her husband has been to see me.” 

"Her husband! But she hasn’t one.” 

" You seem to know all about it,”^ she answered 
coldly. 

" But he is supposed to be dead.” 

“ To me he was very much alive.” 

" But I don’t understand it. Wliat did he come to 
see you about ? ” 

" Would you really like to know ? ” 

" Why, of course. Why not ? ” 

"He said you had been pestering his wife with 
your attentions.” 

" But you didn’t believe it ? ” 

" My pride would scarcely let me. All the 
same ...” 

" Exactly. I didn’t mean to tell you till later.” 

" Tell me what ? ” 

" That I hadn’t implicitly obeyed instructions.” 

“ What instructions ? ” 

" Yours, to avoid George Mayford and his affairs. 
Now you’ve got to know all about it.” 

I caught her hands, still cold and unresponsive, 
and led her to the sofa. Sitting beside her I told 
her how George had come to me with stories of Jask 
and his doings, and how he had tried to enlist my 
services. Then I went on to Tabbie Tabran, the 
Clanwells, and Doctor Lai. But she seemed more 
interested in Mrs. Asterley than any of the others, 
and not until I had minutely described every detail 
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of my intercourse with that lady did the frown clear 
from her brow, the doubting look from her eyes, 

“ Seems to me,” she said, ‘‘that I can't trust you 
out of my sight.” 

" But. darling 

" And as for George Mayford, I’ll give him a talking 
to the first time we meet. Didn’t I warn you against 
him ? ” ■ 

“ You did, darling.” 

“ He’s an insidious ginger-haired villain, and I hate 
him.” 

" He’s all that, and more, and ought to be shunned 
lilce the plague. At the same time, as he’s after these 
people, it would only be fair to let him know of this 
visit of the man who caUs himself Captain Asterley. 
If that gentleman died fighting in Persia he couldn’t 
possibly have visited you in the flesh. What was 
he like to look at ? ” 

” Dark, with a sallow complexion, and rather good- 
looking in a hard way.” 

” Thick-set, stout ? ” 

" No, rather elegant ; smartly dressed, and spoke 
like a man of education.” 

” With a foreign accent ? ” 

“ Not the least.” 

Then it could not have been Count Solini. But 
there was another, the man I had seen lunching with 
Mrs. Asterley and who had made one of the four at 
the CaM Rivoli. 

“ Did his manner suggest blackmail ? ” 

“ It would be difficult exactly to describe it, but he 
said that the matter might prove decidedly unpleasant 
for all parties concerned.” . 
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" Of course he knew of onr engagement ? ” 

"He made a point of it.” 

"And your ultimate conclusion? ” • 

" That given a chance, which I decidedly did not 
give him, he might become an annoyance. In fact, 
I referred him to you without discussing the subject, 
and more or less impolitely showed him the door.” 

Though the incident was distinctly annoying, it 
did not greatly worry me once I had convinced her 
of my integrity. The only thing for which I really 
blamed myself was the folly I had been guilty of in 
having touched the business, especially as I had 
promised to steer clear of anything of the sort. At 
the same time, that he should have described himself 
as Captain Asterley was not without a certain serious 
importance. By aU accounts Captain Asterley was 
dead ; yet here was a man who boldly announced 
himself as such. Clearly, the fellow was an impostor, 
or Captain Asterley had not died " fighting in Persia.” 
In either case the matter carried a suggestion which 
I did not like, but which I was careful to hide from 
Julia. We, however, arranged that should she receive 
a further request for an interview she was to grant 
it, reserving sufficient time to communicate with 
me. Our meeting promised considerable entertain- 
ment. , 

And it was then I told her the secret of the Sign of 
the Glove. It came about in this way. When I 
entered that night I found her reading, or trying to 
read, a book, which she tossed aside, as soon as she 
saw me. Now, while she had gone to her bedroom to 
put the finishing touches to her toilet, I picked up 
the book and looked at the title. It was Holmes's 
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Autocrat of the Breakfast-TaUe, a great favourite of 
mine, by the way. But as I turned back the cover 
I saw something wluch made me start, though it 
was only a small adhesive label with the drawing of 
a glove on it, I was still looldng at it when she 
entered. 

“ You like the ?” I asked, 

" I just love liim ; he’s a dear. But I don’t under- 
stand this.” She turned the cover and pointed to 
the label. ” Looks like a bookmark,” she added. 

” Is this your book ? ” 

“ As a matter of fact it’s John’s. I put it in my 
bag just as I was leaving.” 

" Ever see it before ? ” 

” Frequently, in several of his books.” 

" But you have no idea what it means ?” 

" No, have you ? ” 

'' It’s a secret between John, Albert and me. We 
call it ' The Sign of the Glove.’ As you know, we 
three have had a few adventures together.” She 
nodded. " And been in a few tight places.” 

‘‘I should say so.” A decided reproof in this. 

“ It was John’s idea, suggested by my name, gant, 
a glove, and has proved useful more than once in 
following up a clue.” I picked up the long gloves 
which she had thrown on the table and raised them 
to my face. " In suspicious company,” I continued, 
" if John or Albert saw that action, each would read 
it as meaning, ’Be careful; danger’.” 

" Why,” she said, " it sounds almost eerie." 

"A thing of the past, my dear.” 
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want them some day. And to think John never told 
me. That was real mean of him.” 

" I wonder where he is now ? ” ' 

“ Goodness only knows. I should be scared to 
death about him if he hadn’t Edna to keep him out 
of trouble. You don’t know what a worry that boy 
has been to me.” 

The next few days passed joyously for both of us. 
Captain Asterley had made no further request for an_ 
interview, and by the end of the week we had forgotten 
all about him. Though the object of his visit might 
be more or less apparent, having lamentably failed 
in it he had evidently abandoned a continuance of 
endeavour. 

Meanwhile the great day of days drew near when 
Julia and I were to link up for better or for worse, 
personally I had not the least doubt which it would be, 
nor do I think had she. Although we had decided 
on a quiet wedding it did not look, judging from the 
presents that were showered upon her, as though we 
were to achieve our purpose. She laughed at it all 
and said she would be glad when it was over. We 
both wanted to get away all by ourselves, visualized 
days and nights by blue waters, and dreamt a multitude 
of sweet dreams. 

Then it happened I 
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O N Monday^ when I finally awoke after a restless 
night, I said to myself, " Only two more days I " 
and was thrilled at the thought. Two days 1 It 
didn’t seem possible ; I could scarcely credit it. And 
then, she and I together. We should be away for 
six weeks, six months, or six years ! Time was of no 
consequence. Perhaps while we lingered by the shores 
of the Mediterranean or the Adriatic, the Manhattan 
would one day appear with Wally and Edna on board. 
I could imagine the delight of such a meeting. Then 
we should probably steam away for the Syrian Sea 
and Palestine. Julia was frightfully keen on going 
there, chiefly, I think, on account of the fact that I 
had been through the campaign. She particularly 
wished to see Gaza, not through any romantic associ- 
ation with Samson and the Philistines, but because I 
had got one in the leg there. Perhaps I would be 
able to show her the very sandhill behind which Albert 
had carried me. I smiled doiibtingly, but promised 
to try. 

"Only two days more, Albert.” I announced as 
that worthy appeared with my early cup of tea. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“ Don’t you think it’s wonderful ? ” 
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He said he did, but though his manner lacked en- 
thusiasm I understood. He thought, despite my 
assurance to the contrary, that this marriage would 
sever our long and intimate association. Once a man 
took to himself a wife he could never be the same 
again. New ties, new interests, a whole world of 
change. A wife would come before everything and 
everybody. Julia and I laughed over his fears, for 
she was almost as proud and as fond of him as I was. 

“ Why,” she said, " we’ve got him for keeps. If 
we slackened for a second John would snap him up 
in a flash. He thinks he’s the greatest guy ever.” 

" And Elsie ? ” 

" She just kills me talking about him. She thinks 
he’s too English for words. I guess you know what 
that means ? ” 

" Urey seem to get on all right,” 

"Extremes. She began by thinking him a glum 
old bear, and now she doesn’t seem to notice his 
glumness overmuch. Odd how we change, isn’t it ? ’' 
This with a sly look at me. 

" Luckily.” 

" Leathermouth,” she cooed. 

" Darling ! ” I protested. 

" IsnT it wonderful I ” 

“ You are,” 

" No, my dear, I’m not at all wonderful. I’m just 
a woman who’s going to do aU she can to make her 
man happy.” 

That afternoon we lunched together as usual, and 
afterwards strolled back to the hotel, where I left 
her, promising to be round in good time for dinner. 
But when I arrived I was met by Elsie who informed 
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me that her mistress had not yet returned. I smiled 
to myself. These women, they were all alike. But 
as the*time passed I failed to smile, and began to grow 
nervous, anxious. Where had she gone ? Elsie didn't 
know; Miss Wallin’ ton hadn't told her. She only 
knew that on returning from lunch her mistress had 
gone to lie dovm for an hour. Then .she dressed her- 
self and went out. Did she order the car ? No, she 
said she wouldn't need it. 

It was now past eight o’clock, with my anxiety 
increasing. Frequently I opened the door and looked 
along the corridor hoping to see her come smiling 
and apologetic. At nine o’clock I descended to the 
office and made inquiries. The man thought he had 
seen Miss WaUington go out, but could not be sure. 
Pei’haps the porter ? tie had the man brought in, 
but he had not come on duty till eight. The day- 
porter would not return tiU the morning. 

I rejoined Elsie, who greeted me with an anxious 
look of inquiry. I nodded " nothing doing.’’ 

"Gracious,” she said, “what can have happened ? 
Perhaps she's been run down ? ” 

I was thinking the same thing and rang up one 
hospital after another, but no one answering her 
description had been brought in. I thought of George 
and his police, but though I rang up his office I did 
not expect to find him there at that time of the night. 
Nor was he. Next, growing more desperate every 
moment, I rang up his private address, which was in 
Regent’s Park. Yes, a woman’s voice answered, 
Mr. Mayford was at home. What name, please? 
I told her. In a few moments his voice reached 
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" Hullo ! What’s the matter now ? ” 

“ Julia’s missing I” 

" Missing !” - 

" Yes. Come along at once, like a good chap. 
I’m in her suite at the May Fair,” 

” I’U be with you as soon as a taxi can get me 
there.” 

I tried to smoke, I even picked up the Autocrat — 
and saw the Sign of the Glove ! It gave me a start 
for which I could not wholly account. Staring at it 
my brain began to conceive all sorts of happenings. 
Past episodes with which that sign was connected 
flashed through my mind. It had always meant 
trouble. I was stiU thinking of it when George 
entered. The clock on the mantelpiece was striking 
ten. 

" Wfliat’s this ? ” he began. In a few words I 
explained the situation, and also what I had done. 

” Yes, that’s all right as far as it goes. Evidently 
no accident. But may she not be staying on with 
some of her friends ? ” 

I told him that was impossible. Had she been so 
detained she would have rung up. There could be no 
possible doubt of this. He seemed to think so too, 
and began to look uncommonly serious. No jokes 
now, no clumsy attempts at facetiousness. The 
official side of him was shown, and it was extremely 
business-like. He questioned me as to what had 
happened that day, almost as though I were a strange 
witness, and then interrogated the trembling Elsie. 
But she could only repeat in a quivering voice what 
she had already told me. 

‘’H'ra,” he muttered, his glance meeting mine. 
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" It may turn out aU right. Anyway, I’ll run round 
to the Yard and set the wires humming. I suppose 
no publicity if we can avoid it ? ” 

" What do you think ? ” 

I admit that for the first time in my life I was 
really humbled in his presence, and realized what 
was meant by an inferiority complex. 

" Well, not p>t ; we’ll see what happens. I’ll 
be back again within the hour if she doesn’t turn up ; 
if she does ring through.” 

How slowly the dreadful minutes crept. Elsie’s 
talk ceased to flow but not her tears. She sat in a 
corner of the sofa and sighed and sobbed her heart out. 
She was sure that her mistress had been niurdered or 
kidnapped. Rich people in America, so she informed 
me, were often spirited away and held to ransom. 
She was sure — of a hundred things that set me wonder- 
ing, but not one that terrified me so greatly as that 
word “ kidnapped.” Yet how could such a thing be 
possible in the circumstances, and who would dare 
attempt it ? It was absurd, or so I tried to assure 
myself, but would not say that I succeeded too con- 
vincingly. 

Nor could I prevail on her to go to bed. She flared 
indignantly at the suggestion. Go to bed, sleep! 
She declared she would never sleep again. Though I 
needed consolation I tried to console. But it was 
heavy collar-work. She was sure her mistress had 
been spirited away and murdered for her jewels. 
The pearl necklace she wore was worth thousands of 
dollars. Thieves, knowing who she was, had followed 
her and seized their opportunity. 

She was stiU sobfuUy lamenting when George May- 
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ford returned. He looked extremely serious and 
nodded for me to send the girl away. Reluctantly 
she retired to an inner room. 

"No information of any sort,” he said. "Our 
naen know nothing." 

" But, good God, George 

" Yes, I know. But there is still the hope that she 
may be staying with friends." 

" Rule that out ; it’s not to be thought of. Nothing 
would have kept her away to-night if it was possible 
for her to come." 

" Then that makes it look rather serious,” 

"You rule out accident ? ” 

"Absolutely. I’ve been in touch with all the 
metropolitan stations, and no one answering to her 
description is reported." 

" Then what do you think it means ? ’’ 

" I don’t know. Had she any enemies ? ” 

"Not that I know of." 

" But you have.” 

" My enemies ’’ I began. 

"May automatically become hers. Mind, this is 
merely an idea ; there may be nothing in it. I’m 
just trying to think of something that may give us 
a line. You seer she’s had a good deal of publicity 
lately ; envy breeds discontent, and discontent crime. 
Was she wearing jewels of any value when she went 
out?” 

" Elsie says a pearl necklace worth thousands of 
dollars.” 

" Was she wearing it with you this afternoon ? ’’ 

" No. A string of amber beads." 

" But she puts on a valuable pearl necklace to go 
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out for an hour or so when the streets are getting 
dark.” 

"But it was only about five o’clock,” 

" Dark enough for anything. Now where could 
she have been going ? ” 

“ George, you drive me mad with these questions. 
The thing is, what are we to do ? ” 

” Little now Ihit wait and hope. It’s stiU on the 
cards that she’ll turn up safely. If she doesn’t . . , 
Well, we’ve got to find her, that’s all. We're in this 
together, old man ; you know that.” 

"Yes, I know.” 

" What are you going to do with yourself ? ” 

" Wait here, naturally.” 

“ Then teU the girl to keep her mouth shut. I don't 
see that we can do any more at present. Ring me 
up if it’s all right. Anyway, I’ll see you in the morn- 
ing. Oh, by the way, heard anything more of Mrs. 
Asterley ? ” 

But he was smiling now. I thought I read a wider 
meaning in the question, and like a flash came the 
remembrance of Captain Asterley’s visit, of which I 
immediately told Mm. His eyes narrowed under 
their jutting brows. 

"That’s rather remarkable — ^if he was killed in 
Persia. I wonder what it means ? Complications 
manifold, Peter, There was no demand for money ? ” 

. " No.” 

“ And he never came again. Now what could have 
been his real object in coming at all? ” 

"Obviously to cause a breach between us.” 

"And realizing the impossibility of that he aban- 
doned the idea. From Julia’s description of him you 


have no doubt that he was the man you saw at lunch 
with Mrs. Asterley ? ” 

" And later at the Caf6 Rivoli.*’ 

'' Seems to me,” he said, “that unless this affair 
solves itself to-night we shall have to interview the 
lady in the morning.” 

Feeling that he was keeping something back, I 
asked him what it was. His reply was indirect. “ I 
would have been more relieved if the man who calls 
himself Captain Asterley had asked for a second 
interview.” 

I, too, had experienced a similar feeling, but 
had dismissed it, believing that the man’s first 
incursion had been nothing but an attempt to take 
soundings. 

” And from that you gather ...” 

I was like a child in my eager questioning, in my 
helpless leaning on the stronger nature. This catas- ' 
trophe, coming to me, had left me hopelessly despair- 
ing. That initiative which had so often stood me 
in good stead had suddenly become atrophied. I was 
like one manacled hand and foot, desperate, yet 
impotent. The fact that it was my case, that I was 
the victim, and that one by one all my dreams of 
happiness were slipping from me, not only deprived me 
of the power to stir myself, but even to think co- 
herently. Never in all my life had I felt so incredibly 
useless. Had it been another's trouble . . . Being 
mine it left me clutching at every fugitive straw that 
floated by. 

" Perhaps a little,” he answered. ” Our friend the 
enemy is probably low in funds. If blackmail won’t 
answer ther-e are other methods of extortion. Don’t 
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forget Julia is a rich woman. Mention of the Walling- 
ton millions must have made many a starved mouth 
waten” 

This sent speculation buzzing afresh. 

" That photograph of Jask ? " I began, 

“ It's at the office.” 

“I should like to look at it again.” 

‘‘It reminds you of someone ? ” 

" Count Solini.” 

"A pretty kettle of fish/’ be said, 

Wlien he was gone I rang up Albert, who joined 
me within a few minutes. His eyes widened in 
amazement as he listened to the story. Gone, Miss 
Julia gone ! It couldn’t be ; how could it be ; what 
could be the meaning of it ? Swiftly I told him of my 
meeting with Mrs. Asterley, of the visit of her alleged 
husband, and incidentally of Doctor Lai and the 
person I was now inclined to identify as Jask. 

” And of course, sir, you think they’ve had a hand 
in it ? ” 

" How can I say ? ” 

'' You got in touch with Mr, Mayford ? ” 

“ He's been here.” 

He looked at the clock and muttered. " A quarter 
to twelve. Not late as they reckon time nowadays. 
We’ll wait another quarter of an hour and then get 
to work. If she's lost, sir, we’ve got to find her, and 
that’s aU there is to it,” 

Here Elsie reappeared staring at us with swollen 
eyes. Going across to her he took her hands and 
began to pat them. 

“Don’t cry, kid,” I heard him say in a lowered 
tone. And then louder, probably for my benefit. 


her back all right. Don’t you worry.” 

But this, instead of soothing as intended, brought 
on a wilder fit of sobbing. Desperately she clung to 
him, burying her face against his breast. Hope- 
lessly he looked at me. 

" Can’t we get her off to bed, sir ? 

" No you can’t,” she cried, suddenly flaring up ; 
" I’ll never go to bed again ! Wiry don’t you do 
somethin’, quick, instead of standin’ starin’ at me, 
you great big sap ! ” 

Leaving Albert to soothe her as best he might, I 
once more descended to the hall and hung about for 
another half-hour. I think I should have gone mad 
had I not known that everything possible was being 
done. Until the morning, at least, the matter must 
rest in the hands of the police. 

When I returned I found Albert alone. Apparently 
he had prevailed on the hysterical Elsie to retire. 
His face was grave. 

"Though I don’t like it, sir, it don’t mean that 
we’re beat by a long chalk. And, after aU, it mightn’t 
be as bad as we think, and even if it is we’ll puU it 
off just the same.” 

I gave him my hand. We shook and looked at 
each other. There was no need of words. 

I sent him back to Cork Street in case a message 
came through, though I really never expected one. 
But it was a wearisome vigil waiting for the step that 
never came. Elsie had sobbed herself to sleep on 
the sofa in Julia’s room, for which I was devoutly 
thankful. At intervals Albert and I communicated 
over the wire, but to little purpose. The hoped for 
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message never came, and gradually I resigned myself 
to the inevitable. I smoked till my brain reeled. 
Nervously, hour after hour, I paced the room, waiting, 
listening. Occasionally I took a peep at Elsie. She 
was stiU sleeping soundly. 

Though in my time I had received many blows from 
fortune none had ever been like this. Inaction, com- 
bined with the knowledge of my , impotence, drove 
me mad. The primitive savage which is in all of us 
raged fiercely. Never had I known such thoughts of 
vengeance. If any harm came to her . . . But 
what was the good of it all ? Realizing this I tried to 
control emotion. 

Daylight began slowly to break. I watched it, 
gladness mingled with despair. The police had not 
communicated ; therefore there was nothing to com- 
municate. But the day meant action, an end to this 
terrible vigil. 

At six o'clock I woke up Elsie. She started to her 
feet with wide staring eyes. 

" She has come ? " 

” No.” 

” And I have been asleep,” she said reproach- 
fully. 

“ Don’t worry about that. Now listen, I’m going 
back to my rooms to change. You’ll stay here and 
carry on as though nothing had happened. I don’t 
want the staff to know anything. Get me ? ” 

“ Sure.” , 

“ Things may not be as bad as they look, and Miss 
Julia may return at any moment. Anyway, we’re 
getting a move-on at once. If you receive a visit 
from the police, don’t get scared and think the worst. 


papers before we know where we are.” 

Returning to my rooms I met Albert's inquiring 
look with a .shake of the head, and after going through 
the necessary routine of shaving and dressing I rang 
up George. 

"I shall be at the office by nine s^iarp,” he said. 

I looked at Albert, and almost smiled at the grim 
sternness of his face. 

" Well, old friend, it doesn’t look much like the quiet 
life for us after all.” 

" That’ll be all right, sir. We’ve never failed yet, 
an’ we’re not going to now. Pity Mr. WaUy isn’t 
with us.” 

I thought so too, but Wally was far away, and I 
was rather glad of it. What would he think of my 
guardianship of his sister ? 

George was waiting for me though I was sharp on 
the stroke of nine. His manner betrayed an un- 
accustomed seriousness. 

" Of course there’s no news ? ” 

"No.” 

" Then have another look at this,” he said, taking 
Jask’s photograph from a drawer in his desk. 

I studied it intently, placing my hand over the 
beard. Though tlie manner in which the hair grew 
was undoubtedly familiar, I could not reconcile the 
defiant, eager look of the photograph with the heavy 
face and slumberous eyes of Count Solini. This I 
explained, or tried to explain. George suggested 
that the fierce attitude might be a theatrical pose. 
As a dangerous, revolutionary the fellow would 
naturally try to look the part; Had the photograph 
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been in profile instead of full face I could have an- 
swered without demur ; for there could have been 
no mistaking the backward trend of the head. At 
the same time I was inwardly convinced that I was 
looking at the man who called himself Count Solini. 

" And you’re probably right,” George said. “ You 
see, the pieces more or less .fit, Jask is in England all 
right, and possibly in low water owing to the defection 
of Moscow in the matter of supplies, I know some 
foreign agent has been among our people in the East 
End trying to stir up trouble ; but he’s as slippery 
as an eel, and so far has managed to elude us. But 
without money the danger from him is negligible. 
Now I think we’d better caU on Mrs. Asterley. She 
may be able to help us a little.” 

“You think she is one of those ‘ pieces ’ you men- 
tioned ? ” 

" So do you.” r admitted as much. “ Lai is an- 
other, and the proprietor of the Caf6 Rivoli is a Russian 
Jew who calls himself Karinsky. Our charming Anna 
has strange friends. We’ll question her about them.” 

“If she’s what we both believe, is it likely that she’ll 
wait for us to call ? ” 

“ If she’s what I beheve, it’s just what she will do. 
But as a matter of fact she’s still there. I’ve had a 
man on duty all night, and he fails to report any 
movement on the part of the enemy. There is still, 
however, the action of the fxUeged husband to be 
explained. To him Julia would mean dollars, of 
which it is highly probable he is in great need. Yet 
he never mentioned money, and that’s the puzzling 
part of the whole business. Nor does he come a 
second time. Now, why not ? Afraid ? There’s 
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And above all, don't talk, or we shall get this in the 
papers before we know where we are.” 

Returning to my rooms I met Albert's inquiring 
look with a shake of the head, and after going through 
the necessary routine of shaving and dressing I rang 
up George. 

" I shall be at the office by nine si^arp,” he said. 

I looked at Albert, and almost smiled at the grim 
sternness of his face. 

'' Well, old friend, it doesn’t look much like the quiet 
life for us after all.” 

” That’ll be all right, sir. We’ve never failed yet, 
an’ we’re not going to now. Pity Mr. Wally isn’t 
with us.” 

I thought so too, but Wally was far away, and I 
was rather glad of it. What would he think of my 
guardianship of his sister ? 

George was waiting for me though I was sharp on 
the stroke of nine. His manner betrayed an un- 
accustomed seriousness. 

" Of course there’s no news ? ” 

"No.” 

“ Then have another look at this,” he said, taking 
Jask’s photograph from a drawer in his desk. 

I studied it intently, placing my hand over the 
beard. Though the manner in which the hair grew 
was undoubtedly familiar, I could not reconcile the 
defiant, eager look of the -photograph with the heavy 
face and slumberous eyes of Count Solini. This I 
explained, or tried to explain. George suggested 
that the fierce a.ttitude might be a theatrical pose. 
As a dangerous revolutionary the fellow would 
naturally try to look the part. Had the photograph 
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been in profile instead of full face I could have an- 
swered without demur ; for there could have been 
no mistaking the backward trend of the head. At 
the same time I was inwardly convinced that I was 
looking at the man who called himself Count Solini. 

" And you’re probably right," George said. " You 
see, the pieces more or less fit. Jask is in England all 
right, and possibly in low water owhig to the defection 
of Moscow in the matter of supplies. I know some 
foreign agent has been among our people in the East 
End trying to stir up trouble ; but he’s as slippery 
as an eel, and so far has managed to elude us. But 
without money the danger from him is negligible. 
Now I think we’d better call on Mrs. Asterley. She 
may be able to help us a little." 

"You think she is one of those ' pieces ’ you men- 
tioned ? " 

“ So do you.” I admitted as much. " Lai is an- 
other, and the proprietor of the Cai6 Rivoli is a Russian 
Jew who calls himself Karinsky. Our charming Anna 
has strange friends. We’ll question her about them." 

" If she’s what we both believe, is it likely that she’ll 
wait for us to call.? " 

"If she’s what I believe, it’s just what she will do. 
But as a matter of fact she's still there. I’ve had a 
man on duty all night, and he fails to report any 
movement on the part of the enemy. There is still, 
however, the action of the alleged husband to be 
explained. To him Julia would mean dollars, of 
which it is highly probable he is in great need. Yet 
he never mentioned money, and that's the puzzling 
part of the whole business. Nor does he come a 


that, of course ; but that sort of fear never yet de- 
terred the blackmailer.” 

"We are assuming now that these people are 
responsible ...” 

“ We must. Who else is it likely to be ? That’s 
why we’re going to make an early morning call on 
the charming Mrs. Asterley.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE HUNT BEGINS 

A TAXI soon whirled ns to Knightsbridge. 

Reaching the fourth floor of the building I 
took the lead, knowing the way only too well. There 
being no answer to my ring I applied the knocker, 
not too gently. StiU no movement from within. 
I looked at George, who was frowning impatiently. 
He nodded towards the knocker. This time my rap- 
ping was loud enough to alarm the whole floor, 
and almost instantly the door was opened by the 
lady herself. She was in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, and had apparently tumbled hurriedly out of 
bed. 

" Oh, it’s you ! ” she said, her full lips pouting 
angrily. " Vi^at do you mean by making a noise 
like this ? ” 

" A thousand apologies. May we come in ? ” 

" Certainly not ! ” She tried to slam the door on 
us, but my foot was in the way. 

" How dare you ! ” she began. Ail the same, she 
gave way to my pressure on the door. I entered, 
George following. Pie closed the door. Furious the 
look she flung at him. ' 

" My friend, Mr. Mayford — of Scotland Yard.” 

If I had expected this announcement to bring about 
153 
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a collapse, or any sign of one, I was grievously dis- 
appointed. 

" Does that excuse this impertinence ? ” - 

" Partly. Is Captain Asterley at home ? " I asked. 

" No, he isn’t ! ” 

"Still dead — ^in Persia?” 

She looked as though she could have struck me. 
The brown-tipped eyes grew ominously threatening. 

" We are anxious to ask him a question or two 
respecting a certain visit to the May Fair Hotel,” 
George purred in his most disarming tone, 

"I don’t know what you mean.” 

" Let me explain,” he continued in the same even, 
ingi'atiating manner, " If Captain Asterley died in 
Persia he carmot possibly be in London. Therefore 
someone must be masquerading in his name.” 

" Very clever,” she sneered. 

"Not at aU; just a trifle confusing. We hoped 
you might be able to explain the discrepancy.” 

" Optimistic.” 

" Naturally, seeing it might prove to your ad- 
vantage,” 

" Possibly I shall be able to maintain that ad- 
vantage.” 

" Exceedingly doubtful,” he replied. " You suspect 
that we are not unacquainted with certain incidents 
concerning your stay in India.” 

" And you seem to forget that we are not in India 
now, that this place is mine, and that I have no wish 
to continue this discussion.” 

" It might be better for you.” 

“ And rid yourself of the idea that you can frighten 
me. Now get out, you and this dirty police spy.” 
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Had I been of the withering type I should have 
perished under the contemptuous fury of her look. 
Up wen’t her head and out came her chin, portentously 
aggressive. As we were still in the hail she pointed 
to the door and moved as though to open it, but 
George’s bulky frame intervened, 

" Then we aj;e to accept your statement that 
you Icnow nothing of your husband's visit to Miss 
Wallington ? ’’ 

"I am not interested in the person you name, nor 
you either.” 

" But I am getting interested in you, an increasing 
interest,” he added meaningly. " You realize that 
blackmail is regarded as a serious offence ? ” 

Judging from her smile she found this singularly 
amusing. Every moment her confidence seemed to 
increase. She even smoothed and patted the hair 
about her ears. 

" I detest heaviness,” she said. " You bore me, 
and I really must request you to go. As you see, 
I am not dressed to receive such exalted company. 
You should have been more considerate.” 

" Captain Asterley might prove a useful deputy,” 
he suggested. 

She flamed. “ Get out, the both of you 1 ” But 
as w'e did not move she flung me a further vicious 
look. "So that’s what you are, a rotten policeman, 
a dirty crawling spy ! ” Then she looked at George 
and laughed rather hysterically. " Imagine a man 
with a face like that thinking that any woman . . .” 
Louder she laughed, but not convincingly. George’.? 
jutting brows carne out. 

" We are anxious to interview Captain Asterley,” 


he said sternly, “but not inclined to go as far as 
Persia to do it.” 

" I'm afraid you’ll have to go much farther .” 

“ If he should return — ^unexpectedly— -tell him I 
shall be pleased to see him. He will know where to 
find me.” 

A momentary shadow of doubt crossed her eyes as 
she looked at him, and something more, something 
that suggested fear. For to the evil-doer he would 
seem rather a terrible poi'tent. Not the man, for she 
would know how to handle him, but the power that 
loomed behind him, visualized by a vivid imagination. 

However, it quickly passed. lier pouting lips 
curled contemptuously as she pushed by him and 
opened the door, which was slammed on us with rather 
unnecessary violence. 

“ A rvoman of spirit,” he said. " I wonder if the 
noble captain was listening ? ” 

" Or Teska ? ” 

“ Who's Teska ? ” 

I told him. I had almost asked for the maid, but 
refrained from some discretionary impulse. Never- 
theless I thought her absence interesting, though he 
appeared to think Httle of it, saying he would have 
preferred to find the mistress flown. 

" She's a tough nut,” he said, “ that will want some 
cracking.” 

We crossed Plyde Park Corner and entered the 
Green Park stiU discussing the situation. The first 
covert had been drawn blank, of that there was no 
doubt. The vague hope which had urged us to 
interview the woman had vanished utterly. If she 
knew anything it would need more than terror of 
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the law to make her speak. And why should she know 
anything ? What had we to connect her with Julia's 
disappearance but the visit of Captain Asteiiey to 
the May Fair ? 

I left him under the colonnade of the Ritz, crossed 
the road and walked down to the hotel. Elsie met 
me with an eager questioning look. I shook my head. 
Her eyes were swollen ; she started sobbing afresh. 
I tried to console her, but it was a vain and feeble 
effort. She was convinced her mistress had been 
murdered ; and when I assured her that this could 
not possibly be, though in the greatest of doubt my- 
self, she fell back on her theory of ransom, with which 
I was more in sympathy. Indeed I had thought so 
from the first, and from that thought the real reason 
of Captain Asterley’s visit made itself almost apparent. 
He wished to identify the intended victim ! 

There was hope in this, if faint. The next move 
was to find the man who called himself Captain Aster- 
ley, and this I had little doubt George's vast organiza- 
tion would ultimately do, though even then that might 
not mean much. W^e had nothing to go on but sus- 
picion, and this the fellow would know. Interrogation 
would therefore have little terror for him. 

Finding my efforts to console Elsie entirely futile 
I ultimately left her and made my way round to Cork 
Street. Albert met me with an eager look. I told 
him of the abortive visit to Knightsbridge. 

“I don't like women in these things,” he said ; 
” they’re too tricky.” 
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out to touch a bit. They've kidnapped her all right.” 
He paused suddenly, frowning. “There’s only one 
person I’m really afraid of, an’ it's that, Indian 
doctor.” j, 

I shuddered, remenabering C3mthia Clanweliy Julia 
in the hands of that little monster might be reduced 
to utter passivity and death. 

" But we’re not going to let him get away with it,” 
he continued. “ With his black face he won’t be 
able to hide long from Mr. Mayford, an' when we’ve 
got him we'U soon mop up the others.” 

“ But don’t you realize that all this is merely sus- 
picion on our part ? ” 

“ What else have we ever acted on ? ” he asked, 
“ We’ll drop on something all right. Miss Julia knows 
the Sign. What a lucky thing you gave her some 
of the labels. She’ll find a way of using them, an’ 
we’re going to search till we get a clue, an’ when we 
do . . . You told Mr. Mayford ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then there’ll be some sharp eyes looking out for 
that Sign, an’ between us it’ll be a queer thing to me 
if we don’t touch the spot pretty soon,” 

'' If we only had an inlding of how it happened. 
She couldn’t have gone far, and even if it had been 
later no one would have dared assault her in the 
lighted streets.” 

“No, sir; she was hustled into a car, she must 
have been. We’ve got to find the owner. That’s 
why I’m going out now to have a look round.“ 

Wlien he was gone I rang up Tabbie and fortunately 
found him at home. Could he come round ; I wanted 
to see him rather urgently? He answered that he 
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would be delighted. Hoped there was nothing wrong ? 
I would tell him when he arrived. 

In he* came a few minutes later looking very spruce, 
happy .and handsome. Evidently the world was going 
well with him just then. And it was as I surmised. 
Cynthia was coming along famously, and her mother 
approved of the engagement. No, nothing had been 
seen or heard of Doctor Lai. Probably the little 
blighter, realizing that England might be dangerous, 
had scooted back to India. 

" But here I am talking about myself,” he said. 
" Sorry, old chap. You wanted to see me about 
something ? ” 

My first intention had been to tell him everything 
about Julia’s disappearance, but now I hesitated. 
Could I trust him, that is, could I trust him not to 
talk ? Though I had no doubt of his honour I was 
not sure of his tongue. Hitherto I had always re- 
garded him as a good-natured, irresponsible scatter- 
brain, a fast and foolish member of the smart con- 
tingent about town, harmful only to himself. Would 
he be able to carry such a secret ? Possibly, if I 
put him on his honour, but was it at present necessary 
to go so far ? After aU, twenty-four hours had not 
yet elapsed since the disappearance. There was still 
hope, though fainter than a shadow. So I asked 
him instead if he remembered Count Solini. 

” That bounder,” he an.swered, ” I should think so.” 
And then a little anxiously, " Has she been ...” 

" No.” He looked relieved. "But I’m rather 
anxious to meet the Count again.” 
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" Would you do me a favour, Tabbie ? ” 

" Good Lord, of course I would. Only for you 
Cynthia , . 

"Then if you've nothing better on would you 
show me round a few of the night clubs ? " 

He grinned. " Not having a fling before the knot 
is tied ? ” 

" No ; I'm anxious to meet the Count, and as you 
know I’m quite unsophisticated in these matters." 

“ To tell you the truth, I've cut out all that sort 
of nonsense, but seeing it’s you, Gantian ...” 

" And that my purpose is quite innocent,” I smiled. 

" My dear old chap, you must think me an awful 
rotter 1 ” 

" Then that’s settled ? We’ll begin to-night.” 

" Righto ! But what about a bit of grub first ? ” 

Here I begged to be excused, pleading a prior engage- 
ment. And so I had, with myself. To eat with 
Tabbie and listen to his prattle was inconceivable. 
I could almost as graciously have tolerated Woodward, 
the club bore. 

He left promising to meet me at the club between 
half-past ten and eleven, and I then turned my atten- 
tion to the next move. I would lunch once more at 
the Cafd Rivoli and have another look at the " Russian 
Jew who called himself Karinsky.” 

As soon as I passed through the door of the restaur- 
ant I was greeted by Karinsky himself, smiling, 
urbane ; a podgy figure in his ancient frock-coat. 
His black hair was thin on top, and vanity had trailed 
a thin wisp of it over the bald scalp. His eyes were 
dark and narrow, his nose not the hawk beak of his 
race, but thick and heavy at the end. At first glance 
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he might have been of almost any foreign nationality. 
But I was seeing things now in the light of a deeper 
knowledge. 

He stopped before a table midway along the room, 
but seeing that the one I had previously occupied was 
vacant, I pointed to it telling him of my former visit, 
and adding with ff. smile that I should hke to sample 
another pint of his excellent claret. At this his look 
grew enlightened. 

’"Ah, yes, I remember you now, sir. You found 
the wine to your liking ? ” 

“ And worthy of your recommendation.” 

" Luckily I have a few bottles left. It shall be as 
you desire.” 

“ Thanks. And I hope you have stiU a little of that 
admirable old brandy ? ” 

He smiled. " For those who appreciate.” 

Then he called to a waiter who took my order* 
Endeavouring to appear unconcerned I lit a cigarette, 
though I rarely smoke just before a meal, while to 
smoke during one is to me an abomination. But as 
a matter of fact nothing could have destroyed my 
palate just then, for I simply hadn’t one. It seemed 
unbelievable that I had ever enjoyed eating and 
drinking, or that I ever should again. 

While waiting for the food I watched the door 
intently, if surreptitiously. People came and went, 
persons of no interest. Once a man and a woman 
came down the stairs from the, upper floor, but they 
were strangers. ICarinsky brought the wine and 
honoured me by opening it himself. I invited him 
to drink. He appeared to appreciate my hospitality. 
As we pledged each other our eyes met. His shifted 
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under my glance ; his eyelids flickered. I smacked 
my lips. “ Excellent," I said, “I knew I could Jiot 
be mistaken.” 

But though he did not come near me again I was 
certain that he had not forgotten me. Ever as he 
moved about I saw his eyes glancing in my direction, 
and wondered if he could have a- suspicion of my 
identity. Yet why should he ? Clearly he could 
know nothing. Nor was he expecting important 
patrons. The door did not claim his attention as on 
the occasion of my first visit. He wandered freely 
among the tables, his antique frock-coat adding a 
ludicrous effect to his rotund person. 

In a way my disappointment was not untempered 
by a certain sense of satisfaction. Had any member 
of the quartette appeared it might have caused a 
doubt which I had no wish to entertain. As it was it 
strengthened the conviction that none of them had 
any wish to be seen. Of course this was mere con- 
jecture on my part, but on what else was the whole 
structure of my case built ? 

In coming to the place I had also hoped that under 
the guise of my proposed hospitality I might have 
induced the man to talk, but quickly abandoned the 
idea, having no wish to arouse suspicion. After aU, 
he might have no inkling of my identity, and I might 
in the near future find his caf6 of some service. 

Returning home I got in touch with George, but 
he had nothing noteworthy to communicate. His 
men were out, every one of them fully alive to the 
importance of the occasion. Naturally I thanked him, 
knowing that he was doing and would do his best. 
But hope was so overshadowed by despair that I 
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failed to perceive the faintest gleam of light. AVliat 
was happening to my darling ? Was she even alive ? 
With her was blended thoughts of Cynthia Clanwell. 
Wliat if she should be in the same hands, subjected 
to the same insidious cruelties ? If it was the Walling- 
ton dollars they were after they should have her share, 
willingly have it, if they would only restore her to me. 
But I feared there was something more than dollars 
behind the manmuvre, something that savoured sus- 
piciously of revenge. 

Albert entered about nine o’clock. His leathery 
jaws were set and grim, and there was a hard angry 
light in his eyes that only came there when he was in 
a tight corner. His report was that he had been 
among the taxi-men making inquiries, but it had been 
like searching the sands of the seashore for a lost 
seed pearl. Nor had he happened on the Sign, or any 
indication of it. But that didn’t mean we wouldn’t 
come across it. Miss Julia was clever ; she had her 
wits about her. Mr. Wally’s sister wasn’t going to be 
beat for the want of a little ingenuity. And when 
we did lay our hands on them . . . Fascinated, I 
watched the play of his fingers. Once I had seen them 
close round a Turk’s neck. 

“You look tired,’’ I suggested. 

" Not a bit, sir.” 

“ AU the same, go and get something to eat, and 
then run round and have a look at Elsie.” 

“ She’s in a great taking,” he said. 

“Inconsolable.” 

“ Poor little kid. So far from home too. But what 
about you, sir ? ” 

“ I’m going on the prowl with Mr. Tabran.” 
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" Mr. Tabran ! ” He seemed surprised. I nodded. 
" Nothing dangerous,” I assured him, " or I shouldn’t 
dream of going without you,” 

Tabbie was patiently waiting for me in our old 
corner of the smoking-room, a cigar between his 
teeth and some bright liquid in a small glass on the 
table before him. 

" Just got rid of Woodward,” he fumed. " That 
chap’s becoming a criminal offence.” 

I know I ought to have laughed, or at least smiled; 
Observing neither he grew serious. 

" About Solini,” he began in a low tone, “ it’s 
important ? ” 

” May be.” 

" I shall be at the church to-morrow,” he said after 
a short pause. 

” It may not be to-morrow, Tabbie.” 

" I say, old chap,” he began. 

" A temporary hitch, but don’t say anything about 
it now. Not my fault, or Miss Wallington’s ; just 
something unforeseen. When had we better be 
moving ? ” 

" Whenever you like. We can sample the small fry 
first.” 

It would be impossible for me to say how many 
places we visited that night. It wasn’t a particularly 
edifying pilgrimage. Perhaps I was too sick at heart 
to appreciate this curious killing of precious time, 
too far down in the deeps to glimpse any of the multi- 
tudinous rays of light which apparently shone on 
these people. One club after the other I entered with 
a hope which was shaded with apprehension. What 
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should I do with the man if I met him ? I was not 
definite in tliis. If he proved to be Jask anything 
might happen, and one thing in particular : I would 
wrench Lai’s whereabouts from him if I had to take 
him by the throat to do it. 

But nothing came of our pilgrimage save an in- 
tolerable weariness of the spirit. Solini, or Jask, or 
whoever he was, was not encountered, and in the early 
hours of the morning we abandoned the hunt. Once 
I thought I saw Mrs. Asterley in her shimmering green. 
If she were present . . . But a closer inspection 
proved disappointing. Not that her presence would 
have helped much. A curl of those pouting lips and 
a mocking smile. George thought she was a nut that 
would need a deal of cracking, and I was one with 
him. It might have been easy enough to send her 
out of India, but she was at home now and could 
snap her fingers at orders of deportation. 


A wake early the next morning I lay in bed 
staring up into the darkness. Had all gone 
well this would have been our wedding day, the day 
to which I had looked forward with such a whirl of 
emotion. The thought was maddening ; to lie there 
thinking of it was an ordeal beyond all bearing. 

Getting out of bed I crossed to the window aird 
pulled up the blind. What a morning 1 The rain 
was coming down in sheets, and the air was sharp. 
Outside it was stiU dark as night. The lamps flickered 
dimly through the torrent. Not a soul was moving, 
not a light glimmering from any of the windows 
opposite. A dead city, and I felt like one of its most 
abandoned ghosts. Then, knowing that I was shiver- 
ing, I wisely slipped on a dressing-gown. But the 
window and the misery outside fascinated me. Con- 
trasting the horrible gloom with the sunshine I had 
imagined, I felt as though I could have taken fate 
by the throat and strangled it. 

I was still staring out gloomily at the gloomy scene 
when I heard Albert speaking. " Heard you moving, 
sir, an’ thought a cup of tea . , 

" Thanks. Sorry if I woke you,” 

" But you didn't, sir. It was the rain,” 
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“ Well, bring another cup for yourself, and switch 
on the light.” 

" Thank you, sir.” 

He, too, was in dressing-gown and slippers, but his 
unshaven face looked heavy and fonnidable, and the 
usually firm lips were twitching. His eyes as they 
met mine across the small table held all the pity and 
the passion of a dumb animal. 

" You know what day this is ? ” 

" Yes, sir." 

“Not quite what we looked forward to ? ” 

“ That’ll come aU right, sir, an’ don’t you believe 
it won’t. Mr. WaUy used to say that you’d come out 
on top of a volcano in eruption an’ land soft somewhere 
on your feet.” 

" I wish he was here with us.” 

“ Wouldn't he swear, unless Miss Edna’s cured him 
of the habit. Gawd, sir, listen to the rain ! It 
reminds me of what I used to read about when I was 
a boy, ‘An’ the heavens opened.’ Another cup of 
tea, sir.” 

Later, when he brought in the morning paper, he 
held it before me saying in a strained voice, " Look at 
this, sir ! ” 

The paper was the Daily Mail. His finger marked 
the place headed " Personal.” Taking the sheet from 
him and looking closer I saw the following lines : 

“Leather mouth and leather brains 
Garner stubble for their pains." 

I admit it gave me a start. Again and again I 
read it. Then I looked up at him. He was question- 
ing. I nodded. 
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" You think it’s meant for us, sir ? ’’ 

" Looks like it.” 

“ A bit saucy ? ” 

Something more than saucy ; contemptuous. But 
how did they come to know my nickname ? 

" We’re up against it, Albert.” 

" Poetry too,” he scoffed, as though that were an 
added insult. 

" If we assume that this is meant for us it's not 
going to make things easier.” 

" Of course it's vague,” he admitted ; " but that 
might have been done on purpose.” 

I thought so too. That the name had been split 
into two separate words was probably not without 
intent. Its meaning would be clear enough to the 
person for whom it was intended. The mystification 
of others was of no importance. 

I sent him out for other papers and he quickly 
returned with a batch of them, Times, Telegraph, 
Morning Post, and it was in all of them. Nothing 
left to chance. The sender was evidently determined 
that his rhyming effort should not be missed. It was 
a wedding present I had not expected. 

Leathermouth ! So they knew of that. But how ? 
Thought naturally flew to Jask and the East, though 
other matters nearer home might also have con- 
tributed to their knowledge. Yet how they came to 
know was of slight importance beside the fact that 
they did know. 

Knowing George was an early riser I rang him 
up at his private address and told him of the inci- 
dent. : . 

" A moment,” he said. “Hold on while I have a 


look.” I held on. " Are you there ? ” came his 
voice after a few moments of delay. 

" Yeg. Wlrat do you think of it ? ” 

“ Confounded cheek, but hopeful.” 

" Hopeful ? ” 

‘‘They’ve got you all right, and they’re holding 
her. Buck up ! I’ll make inquiries as soon as I get 
down to the office and let you know the result. Our 
first gleam of light, Peter,” he ended cheerily. 

. I confess I failed to see even a glimmer of that 
gleam. If the enemy was what I believed him to be, 
it was not light he intended to shed upon us but a 
deeper and more profound darkness. 

Though I knew he wouldn’t waste a moment, and 
was equally sure that he would not be able to add an 
extra gleam to that light of which he had spoken, 
the waiting was almost intolerable. And when at last 
his message came through it was nothing more than 
I had anticipated. The advertisement had been 
received in an envelope with a request for publication, 
pa3nnent in the form of a postal order being enclosed. 
And that apparently was all that was known about it. 

Though far from satisfactory there was still a grain 
of comfort in the matter. If there was any meaning 
in that advertisement, apart from the obvious wish 
to confuse and annoy, I determined to read it in one 
way only. Julia was stUl ahve, and though living 
might be fraught with dreadful consequences to her 
I must of necessity hope on. 

That day Albert and I went once more on our 
travels. My wedding day ! I kept thinking about 
it till I nearly went mad. .1 hope I am not one of 
the homicidal kind, but if ever a man had murder in 
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his heart I had it then. Never had I known a similar 
frenzy, or dreamt that tlie worst thrust of fate could 
rouse me to such a pitch of fury. Oirce ca.tQ.hing a 
glimpse of my face in a street mirror it shocked me. 
Here was a man walking abroad with murder. 
Leathermouth 1 Steel mouth, granite mouth, mur- 
derous mouth ! 

In the evening Albert and I compared notes. He 
was still nosing among the taxi-men and chauffeurs. 
His theory now was that she had been whisked off in 
a taxi. It was an obsession with him to the detriment 
of all other theories. And that taxi would belong 
to the West End. She would not have ventured far 
from the hotel ; there was really no necessity why 
she should. With which I was inclined to agree. 
Had she intended paying a visit before dinner I felt 
sure she would have told me. Therefore the sup- 
position was that she had gone out on a sudden 
impulse. 

" And because I favour the taxi theory,” he said, 
” I keep nosing among them. My new view is, sir, that 
the private car is out of the question. Miss Julia 
would never have entered a strange one. Of course, 
if the porter had seen her drive off, he might have 
helped us a bit. But I work it out like this. 
Probably, when she left the hotel, she meant to walk 
to her destination, but seeing a cab hopped into it. 
Now that cab might have been crawling round for 
days waiting its chance. Or that's the way I see it, 
an’ that's why I’d like you to come with me to a little 
pub I know in Shepherd Market. It’s called the 
Half-Moon. Taxi-men and chauffeurs drop in at all 
hours an' gas about their wonderful driving, an’ the 
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thousands of people they didn’t kill, thanks to their 
cleverness.” 

" And is that aU they talk about ? ” 

" No, sir. Some of 'em are great politicians, an’ 
mostly bolshies at that. You should hear the way 
they talk about their -employers. Cut every decent 
throat they would if they got the chance, especially 
when egged on by a bloke called Binter. He's ripe 
enough to be in with Jask an’ Doctor Lai.” 

Curiosity whetted, I agreed to accompany him. 
Nor had I any fear of discovery. In one respect, 
and I fear in one respect only, I likened myself to 
St. Paul : I could be aU things to all men. Albert 
lent me one of his caps and a pair of leggings, and as 
the night was cold and wet a muffled-up greatcoat 
completed the uniform. 

There were not more than two or three men in the 
bar of the Half-Moon, which reeked of smoke and 
beer, Albert swaggered in as though he owned the 
place, nodded to a ferrety-faced little fellow who sat 
with an empty glass in front of him, a cigarette 
dangling from Iris nether lip, his cap on the hack of 
his head, and ordered, ” Two Guinnesses, please.” 
While we were being served he turned to the little 
man, who was avidly watching us, and murmured 
casually, ” Have one, Joe ? ” Joe was on his feet 
like a bird with a genial and generous, " Don’t mind 
if I do.” I was then introduced as Albert’s pal 
Skinner, with the further information that I drove for 
old Maston of Grosvenor Square, who, by the way, 
was the duke of that name. “An’ that’s saying 
something,” he added with a knowing wink. Joe said 
it was. Evidently he knew all about “ old Maston.” 
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There was a little recess in the bar with a cane- 
bottfiiited bench running round it, and to this we 
retir^ with our glasses. The two other men,- having 
'finished their liquor, departed with a cheery good 
night. We sat and smoked. A few nondescript.s 
came and went after dispatching their drink. One 
or two lingered. I called for a second round, but 
though that also disappeared Joe was mute. Albert 
gave me a sly look and ordered a third. Joe began 
to look weak and watery-eyed. 

And still no sign of the man for whom we waited. 
Would he never come ? I was beginning doubt 
the utility of this visit when the door swung open 
and two men entered. The first-comer was a pale, 
cadaverous, chinless youth with big bolting eyes and 
a long nose, from the end of which depended a shim- 
mering bugle. But the other was a different specimen 
, altogether ; a heavy, dark, scowling fellow who looked 
positively enormous in his greatcoat. He swaggered 
up to the bar and demanded in a truculent tone a 
" double rum hot.” From him I turned intpiringly 
to Albert and found that worthy quietly smoothing 
out his gloves. The Sign I So this was the redoubt- 
able bolshie whom I had come especially to meet. 

His steaming rum having been served to him, the 
fellow took a gulp, smacked his lips, wiped his black 
moustache with the back of an enormous red, hand, 
and condescended to look our way. Albert nodded 
and smiled a greeting. Mr. Binter re.sponded with a 
curt nod, then came across and sat down. 

" Just having another,” said the agreeable Albert ; 
" join us ? ” 

Mr. Binter said he would, and called for another 
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do^^ble 'rum. Albert remarked that it was a beastly 
night. Mr. Binter said that he had known worse. 
Then for the first time he appeared to notice my 
presence. Albert repeated the formula : pal of his, 
Skinner by name q drives for old Maston. 

" Maston,” repeated the man contemptuously ; 
“that swine ! IIow many Rolls-Royces does he run 
now ? ” 

“Six,” I responded promptly. 

“ Ho, does he ! He’ll be lucky if he’s allowed to 
walk presently.” 

"He never walks anjnvhere,” I replied, letting him 
see that I thought his remark extremely funny. 

" He’ll be glad to get the chance one of these days, 
if it’s only to a gallows in Trafalgar Square. Finest 
site in Europe for such a show,” he grinned ; “ an’ 
think of the thousands that’ll be able to see it free, 
gratis, an’ for nothin’.” 

“ Oh, come,” I said, still pretending that I thought 
he was joking. He gulped a mouthful of the fiery 
liquid and glared. 

“ ’Im and the likes of 'im,” he continued ; “ an' 
I know what I’m talking about. Lords an' dukes an’ 
bishops ! Nice lot to ride rough-shod over decent 
people. You’ll see something if they let you live 
long enough.” 

" P’raps they won’t,” I ventured. 

“ Not if they can ’elp it. Six Rolls-Royces for that 
putrefying mummy, an’ thousands of us starving.” 

“ You don't look much like it,” said Albert, whose 
eyes were beginning to flatten ominously. 

“ I don’t mean to in a land o' plenty, nor would you 
if you 'ad any guts. But the day of the people is 
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coinin’, coinin' quick, an’ don't you forget it. In 
Russia, now—” v- 

"They don’t seem to he having much of a time,” 
Albert remarked. 

" They’re all right, true patriots, sacrificin’ them- 
selves for the big idea.” 

" An’ what’s that ? ” 

"The forward march of the Red Army. They’ll 
snap through Poland as though it was a sheet of paper, 
join up with their German comrades, smash France 
into a million pieces, an’ then mop up this wobblin' 
mass of rottenness that calls itself the British Empire.” 

" Won’t be easy,” Albert suggested. 

" Pie,” .said the man. “It’s crumblin’ a'ready. 
O’ny wants a push to topple it over. Lords an’ 
dukes an' bishops,” he snarled, " an’ the louts of both 
sexes that chase the fox 1 I wonder ’ow they’ll like 
it when the fox starts chasin’ them ? ” 

He swallowed the remainder of his rum, scowled 
fiercely at us as though we were of the hated upper 
class, and without further word lumbered out through 
the door. 

There being no additional interest to detain us, we 
rose, said good night to the ferrety-faced Joe, whose 
eyes were now streaming copiously, and follow^ed in 
the wake of the formidable bolshie. 

“ A nice lad," I remarked. 

" Scarcely keep my hands off him,” said Albert. 

" Apparently a worthy disciple of our friend Jask.” 

" An' there’s lots more like him haunting the pubs 
spitting poison. An’ though you would think a 
blusterin’ fool like him would be easily seen through, 
there’s always plenty of fools to listen. An’ some of 
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them swallow the stuH too, an’ then go home an’ 
knock the missis about for the glory of the proletariat.” 

But I ‘failed to see in what way Mr. Binter could be 
of service to us. That he was a rabid Socialist pro- 
vided no proof of his being on intimate terms with 
Jask. Rather the contrary, in fact ; for if he were 
he might have taken some pains to hide his revolution- 
ary proclivities. Yet knowing that Albert was not 
one to waste his time or his intellect on ineffectualities, 
I ’could not dismiss Mr. Binter as easily as I might 
have wished. A crude ruffian undoubtedly, and one 
who, given the chance, would not boggle at a shadow. 

Aiother horrible night, and a curious expectancy 
as the day broke, if this prolonged night could be called 
day. The rain still came down relentlessly, punctu- 
ated by fierce gusts of wind which rattled the windows 
and roared in the chimneys. 

When the morning paper arrived I opened it with 
considerable apprehension. Was that first insertion' 
likely to be followed by a second ? In a way I ex- 
pected it, and was not disappointed. My eyes im- 
mediately fastened on the following couplet : 

" Faint and fainter grows the chance 
Of the dancer in the dance.” 

Looking round I found Albert standing beside me 
and handed him the sheet. His brows contracted 
as he read and let the meaning sink in ; but he was 
smiling rather grimly when he looked at me again. 

” Not the first dance we’ve been led, sir, or seen 
the end of.” Slowly he mumbled the rhyme to him- 
self. "Some people are easily pleased. I wonder 
what they’ll think when we begin dancing in earnest ? " 
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But when were we to begin ; what hope was there 
oi our ever beginning ? The enemy held all the 
positions ; with him lay the initiative. ■ Having 
sprung one great surprise attack what was there to 
prevent another ? And pretty secure in his position 
he must have felt to launch these sneers at our impo- 
tence. r 

Shortly afterwards George rang up, but merely to 
inform me that he had seen the thing. He would 
ring again when he reached the office and let me know 
the latest, which turned out to be of no more im- 
portance than that the envelope which enclosed the 
advertisement bore the post-mark, " S.W.i, 2.15 p.m.” 
I asked him to make inquiries concerning one Binter, 
a taxi-driver, which he promised immediately to do. 

Another day of fruitless search. I tramped the 
streets till I was footsore and weary. It seemed to 
me that the skill of Jask, the man of many faces, 
had not been exaggerated. Convinced that he was 
at the head of the conspiracy, I credited him with 
all the honours. But it was both curious and ominous 
that no trace should be discovered of Lai with all 
George’s smart young men on the prowl. One would 
have thought that a man with a black face could not 
easily be hidden in a white community. Yet it would 
appear that after he had vanished from his lodgings 
in Earls Court the night had swallowed him up. 
Mrs. Asterley was still in her flat at Knightsbridge, 
and came and went apparently unperturbed by the 
fact that she was shadowed. But one thing was 
observed ; though she visited many places she fought 
shy of the Caffi Rivoli. 

Of the man who had called himself her husband 
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nothing was known, and as I was the only one who 
could identify him he was allowed a greater measure 
of liberty than he deserved. One thing, however, 
was pretty certain : Mrs. Asterley had no gentlemen 
visitors. Nor had sight or sign of the woman Teska 
been observed ; a heavy-browed, hard-faced woman 
as I remembered her, who, though seen only for a 
moment or two, had left an indelible Impression. 

That night Albert and I agau#visited the public- 
house in Shepherd Market, but though we waited 
long and consumed beer and cigarettes Mr. Binter 
did not put in an appearance. Joe of the ferrety 
face and the watery eyes was there moistening his 
dry lips with the tip of his tongue in lieu of cheap 
beer, but in him we were not interested. He was a 
man of few words and the intellect of a petrol pump. 
He accepted Albert’s invitation to a free gargle with 
singular avidity, but when my worthy colleague 
attempted to pump some information from him con- 
cerning the bolshevist Binter he found the tank had 
run dry. 

Returning to Cork Street, having sent Albert round 
to console Elsie, a brief note awaited me from George 
in answer to my inquiry concerning Binter, whose 
Christian name proved to be Frederick, and who 
lodged in a street off the Harrow Road. It would 
seem that he was fully licensed to drive a cab, and 
that nothing was known against him. Did I want 
him watched ? 

As a matter of fact I didn't, having no wish to 
curtail his liberty or the freedom of his opinions. 
If he was the man I took him to be, he would be wide 
awake to every movement of the police, and any 
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hopes I might entertain of him would automatically 
vanish. If anything useful were to come of association 
with him I thought Albert and I might be trusted to 
produce it. ^ 

And in this manner another dreary day passed. 
Luckily the weather had taken up a bit, which I 
hoped might prove of good augury.^ But then I was 
like a gambler at the tables of Monte Carlo who hugs 
to his breast every idle superstition. 

That neither I, nor Albert, nor any of George's men 
had been able to discover a trace of the Sign was 
probably not so disconcerting as it might have been. 
If Julia were kept rigorously under surveillance it 
would follow that she could find no opportunity of 
using it. On the other hand, I could not know that 
she had carried any of the labels with her when she 
ventured out on that last fatal journey. True, I had 
only given her about a dozen of them, " for the fun 
of the thing,” never dreaming that the gratification 
of her lightly uttered request might yet prove of 
inestimable value. 

Little variety in the mornings now ; all were alike, 
abominable, cold, dark, depressing. November had 
ended in wet and fog, and December was carrying on 
the awful work as if in a spirit of sheer malignity. 
Only two weeks to Christmas, I told myself, Christmas, 
the time of rejoicing, of peace on earth and good will 
to all men 1 And my heart was black with hatred, 
and my fingers itched to strangle. 

Albert came in with a cup of tea and the open 
paper. 

‘' More poetry,” he said. " Looks to me as though 
they’d called in Shakespeare’s ghost.” 
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There it was, standing ont as though determined 
not to escape detection, I read ; 

" Hope may flit from North to South, 

But West is best for Leathermouth.” 

As I read this over it struck me that it might con- 
tain two meanings. Either there was a palpable 
threat in the word West, or it meant that the answer 
to the mystery might be sought in that direction. 
But were they daring enough to give such a clue ; 
or did they consider themselves so secure that they 
could trifle with the situation ? Though I clutched 
wildly at almost every straw I could not clutch at 
this one. The real meaning of the lines was too 
apparent. 

" So they’re seriously thinking of sending us West." 

"Not the first to make that mistake, sir. Take 
more than them to send us down with the sun. Bluff, 
an’ soppy at that. I’d like to hear Mr. Wally on it.” 

He loved to hear Wally declaim in choice 
Americanese interlarded with an astounding variety 
of impressive English oaths. It was only then that 
he fully realized the amazing magnificence of his 
native tongue. 

“ He might spare a word or two for us,’’ 

" Not easy to anticipate surprise attacks, sir," 
said the old soldier. “ He’d understand. An’ any- 
way,’’ he added grimly, “ I’d like to meet that poet. 
I think I could knock a little more reason into his 
rhyme.’’ 

At all events, there was now no pretence of ignorance 
on the part of the enemy. Tliey knew more of me 
than I appreciated, and apparently were not im~ 
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pressed. The name was no longer split in two. Had 
I been in doubt concerning the first comniunication 
this last would have banished it. 

Mentioning the probable two meanings, Albert 
admitted that there might be something in it. Be- 
lieving themselves secure it was just possible that in 
the taunt there was also a clue. ' Vanity attacked 
indiscriminately, like any other disease. But the 
West, he conceded, was rather a taU order, and might 
mean a stretch of country from the .West of London 
to Land's End, 

However, we concentrated on the West End, he 
taking Soho, which he described as something more 
than a nest of undesirable aliens, I going farther 
afield. He rather fancied that attention to the Caf6 
Rivoli and its clientele might not prove unproductive, 
and was more than disappointed that our friend 
Binter and his cab had failed to approach it. He 
had a wholesome detestation of that taxi-driver, and 
if they ever met in anger it would prove a veritable 
clashing of giants. 

That night, while he was away watching the Caf6 
Rivoli and its purlieus, I again strolled round to 
Shepherd Market in the hope of encountering Mr. 
Binter, Joe of the ferret face was there as usual, an 
empty glass before him, hoping someone would ask 
him to replenish it, which I did. I also provided 
him with a cigarette, though his manner of smoking 
it was positively revolting. But there was no getting 
anything out of him; he hadn't two ideas or two 
words,. Just a soaker with watery eyes and a watery 
brain. 

Disappointed, I was about to leave when the door 
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was suddenly opened and the. man I had come in search 
of appeared. Glaring round the bar his eyes lighted 
on us. T nodded sweetly, and to my astonishment 
he grinned quite amicably and dropped into the 
vacant place beside me. Evidently he was in a good 
humour, though he failed to notice my companion, 
who apparently did not command much respect. 

" Just 'avin' oile,” I said ; " join us ? ” 

" Rum,” he replied promptly, "double. You 
know, Charlie.” This to the barman, who apparently 
knew, for presently the liquor was served steaming 
hot. 

" Let me see,” said Mr. Binter looking hard at 
me with his ugly little black eyes, “ you're the bloke 
what drives for old Maston ? ” I nodded. 
" Perisher ! ” he growled. Again I nodded, hoping 
he would not inquire too closely into the working of 
the duke's household. " Never mind ; just wait. 
There’s a good time coming for that lot. 'Ave 
another ?” 

I accepted. Joe was not asked. He looked 
pathetic. Preparing to pay for the drinks, Binter 
stuck a great red finger and thumb into the top pocket 
of his waistcoat and produced a crumpled ten-shilling 
note. This he straightened out with a snap of such 
violence that the paper came in two. 

".Dirty, rotten stuff,” he growled. "Got a bit of 
stamp-paper ? " I said I hadn’t. " H'm ! ” he mut- 
tered, and again began to explore his inner pockets. 
This time he produced a somewhat dilapidated note- 
case, and from it a sm.all square of white paper on 
vfhich. the Sign of the Glove ! 

I confess it needed all my restraint not to betray 
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myself. Fascinated I watched him as he licked, the 
label and joined the two halves. He held out his 
handiwork for my approval. 

“ Neat ? '* he said. 

“ Rather. Wliat’s the design ? " 

" Looks to me like a glove.” 

" So it is. Well, I'm Wowed ! ” 

" Picked it up with a few others in my cab, an' 
slipped 'em into my pocket thinkin' they might come 
in 'andy.” - 

“They ’ave,” I agmed. 

“ Foreign bloke must 'ave dropped 'em. Looks like 
a trade mark.” He held out the note as if admiring 
his handiwork, or his foresight. 

" Foreign bloke ? ” I repeated. 

" Yes. Seems to be in the glove line. Picked 'im 
up the other night in the Strand. German, I think 
'e was, or something.” 

Wliat should I do ; how act ? Wlratever I did 
had to be done quickly. 

" I suppose you pick up many queer characters at 
times ? ” I ventured. 

" Yes, us taxi-men see a bit o' life,” he grinned. 

“An' drive to all sorts of queer places ? ” 

" An’ 'ave longer memories for addrcsso-s than some 
people think," he added with a cunning look. 

" You might even remember where you drove that 
German ? ” 

“ Are you askin’ me! Twenty-seven, Male Street, 
sure as you’re alive.” 

"lliink you could drive me there ? " 

“ Ho !" he said, looking at me with sudden cunning, 
“ what’s the game ? ” 
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“It’ll be worth a quid to you/’ I replied under 
iny breath. 

“ Old Maston lost any silver lately ? ” he inquired. 

“ Never you mind. Will you ? ” 

“ Like a bird,” he said. "But what about that 
quid ? " I showed him the edges of a couple of one- 
pound notes. He smiled understandingly. 

After dispatching our liquor we left the place 
together. His taxi was standing outside. Wliile he 
went to start the engine I opened the door, and moved 
with it towards the back wheel, where I had noticed 
the number plate. In a flash I had stuffed one of my 
gloves behind it. 

Remembering that reference to the West, I wondered 
if Male Street was in that direction, and was not really 
surprised to find that it was. Presently we passed 
through Netting Hill Gate and began the long descent 
on the other side, near the bottom of which we swung 
off to the right. After traversing a twisting street 
or two we pulled up. I got out and approached him. 
" ’Ere,” he whispered ; " number twenty-seven.” 

" Sure ? ” 

"As death. Wliat about that quid? ” 

I gave it to him. Even if he had sold me a pup 
the day of reckoning would surely come. 

It was a mean-looking street not too brightly lit, 
depi-essingly forlorn. And the rain had begun to 
fall again, softly, persistently. No gleam of light 
appeared in any of the windows of No. 27. Crossing 
the pavement I mounted the three steps to the door 
and peered for the number. There it was ; 27 on 
a white enamel disc. I knocked, and presently a 
light flashed through the fanlight. Almost imniedi- 
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ately after the door was opened by a thin old woman 
with straggling grey hair. 

“ Is the occupier at home ? ” I asked. 

"Yes, sir,” she wheezed. " Please come in.” 

As I entered the taxi moved off. 

Closing the door behind me the woman said, “ This 
way, sir,” and began to lead the way ‘‘down the passage, 
moving, I thought, with quite remarkable alacrity. 
But I had not followed her for more than half a dozen 
steps when the light suddenly went out, and I was 
instantly floored by a heavy blow which caught me 
behind the ear. 


CHAPTER XII 


ORDEAL BY WATER 

R eturning to consciousness, after I know not 
how long, with a head buzzing painfully, I 
found myself in utter darkness. I also knew, from 
my ineffectual efforts to move and the pain in my 
arms, that I was tightly bound. My back was against 
a Solid substance of some sort, which I guessed to be 
a wall. As I rolled over in a futile effort to free 
myself I struck my head violently against it, which 
may have knocked a little sense into me if it did no 
more. 

Sense ! Yet even now I could not believe myself 
entirely devoid of it. In the first place, I had known 
perfectly well that the adventure might not be without 
danger, but had no other alternative than to close 
with Sinter’s offer. There was neither time nor 
opportunity to warn Albert or the police, and I was 
so frenzied at the thought of getting in touch with 
Julia that even had reason called a pause I should 
have ignored it. In the second place, I was armed, 
and I knew that if the necessity arose I should not 
hesitate to shoot. Even a shot or two through a 
window would have aroused the street. A policeman 
would be somewhere in the neighbourhood, might 
even be passing at the moment. So, although 
185 
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realizing that the unforeseen might occur, I had every 
faith in my preparedness to meet it ; while even if 
stark tragedy had stared me in the face it could not 
have held me back. 

That light going out suddenly placed me at a decided 
disadvantage. With my right hand I was struggling 
to pull the gun from my pocket when the blow came. 
Undoubtedly my luck was out, for such a blow 
delivered under similar conditions would not have 
found its mark once in a dozen times. 

The epestion now was, how long were my captors 
going to leave me in darkness, and what were their 
ultimate intentions ? That I was in the hands of 
those who had stolen Julia I hadn't the shadow of a 
doubt, nor had I little doubt of their identity. What 
they intended to do was quite another matter, though 
I believed it would all end eventually in a question 
of money. What else could they possibly want ? 
They might even have inveigled me here to arrange 
terms. 

Then of a sudden the light was switched on, and 
after the first involuntary blink or two I was enabled 
to take in my surroundings. As I had surmised, I 
was sitting against a wall. My arms were bound 
behind me, my ankles firmly knotted together. On 
my left was the mantelpiece ; the light came from 
two globes on either side of it. The room itself 
appeared to be sparsely furnished. There was a 
well-worn square of carpet in the centre, a sofa, and 
two or three chaii’s. A gate-legged table had been 
pushed back against the sofa. This left a clear space 
between me and the door. Thick dark-red curtains 
were drawn over the one window. 
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I waited expectantly, but whoever had switched 
on the light seemed in no hurry to enter. I watched, 
waiting for the door to open, wondering which of 
my captors it would disclose. Lai, perhaps, of whom 
I had a wholesome terror. That little man with his 
soft voice, his quiet ways, his scientific knowledge! 
There was more danger from him than all the others 
put together. 

But it was Solini who appeared, solid and apparently 
amiable. He stood in the doorway for a, moment 
looking at me. Then, dosing the door after him, he 
advanced into the middle of the room. There he 
stood without speaking, trifling with the lobes of his long 
ears, making no attempt to hide the smile that twisted 
his lower lip. Staring back at him I no longer doubted 
his identity. 

He drew a chair within a few feet of me, sat down 
and nonchalantly lit a cigarette. His smile deepened. 

" Comfortable ? ” he asked. 

“ Not very,” 

” Leathermouth belies his reputation for cleverness,” 
he mocked. 

” Even Leo Jask has his vulnerable points.” 

At this I thought he appeared a little surprised. 
Then he smiled curiously, enigmatically. 

‘‘ We apparently know each other.” I nodded. 
" Excellent ; it will make things ea.sier. If it were 
not that love blinds the wisest of us you might even 
prove to be a nuisance.” 

" You're not getting away with it as easily as all 
that, Leo Jask.” 

“You seem to like the name.” Again he smiled 
complacently. 
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" It is not witliout interest. ■ ' 

" It never has been.” 

" To those who will know how to use certain in- 
formation.” 

" Provided by you, Colonel Gantian ? ” 

"Already provided by me. You didn’t suppose I 
blundered blindly into this ? ” 

" It would not be in keeping with your reputation, 
I admit my fallibility ; you, it appears, have no such 
weakness. I envy you, Colonel, and am delighted to 
renew our acquaintance. May I ask to what I am 
indebted for the honour of this visit ? ” 

" I thought you might know something of the dis- 
appearance of Miss Wallington.” 

" Your fiancee ? ” 

" Exactly.” 

" One of America’s Dollar Princesses. You are not 
entirely devoid of shrewdness,” he sneered, 

" Where is she ? ” I demanded. 

" You are now assuming that I know. Your 
wedding-day that was to be, if I remember rightly, 
is past, A lamentable misadventure. Colonel ; I 
sympathize. Another amazing instance of the relent- 
less unforeseen contingency. Even I have found life 
full of unpleasant surprises. In that respect we 
are singularly alike. I can appreciate.” 

Knovung that he wished to sting I was determined 
to thwart him. Nothing was to be gained by giving 
way to anger. If he did irothing worse than taunt 
I was likely to suffer little injury. I smiled up into 
hisleeringfa.ee. 

■' Yon know, Jask, you were a very foolish follow 
to choose such dangerous associates as Lai and the 
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charming Jurs. Asterley, npt to mention a certain 
■blundering taxi-driver, who is already in the hands 
of my friends.” 

He smiled. " As I and my associates are. ? ” 

“ As you will be in a few minutes. You don’t 
suppose ” 

"I don’t suppose anything of the kind. My dear 
Colonel, for a man of your reputed intelligence the 
bluff is singularly futile ; I had hoped better from 
you. Yet I agree that Anna Asterley is charming, 
and that it was most unfortunate you should have 
failed to impress. However, these misadventures 
come to all of us in the world of woman, and in the 
long run few things really matter.” He paused for 
a moment, looked in the direction of the window, 
and then turned to me again. 

” Listen to the rain,” he continued ; *' a deluge. 
This detestable climate depresses me beyond belief. 
Water, water,’’ he mused, watching me through 
narrowed eyes. “ Are you fond of it, my dear Colonel ? 
Probably. That is gratifying, very gratifying,” 

I stared hard at him trying to guess what he meant 
by this, but he met the look with one of incompre- 
hensible cunning. I saw now that the slumberous 
eyes of Count Solini weie not those of the scheming, 
fiery revo.lutionary known as Leo Jask, and for the 
first time a sensation of real fear swept through me. 
This man was not alone master of me but master of 
himself, 

" WeU,” I said, "let us get down to business. 
What ransom are you and your gang demanding ? ” 

"You would negotiate, you would be generous 
with the Princess’s dollars ? But I am not quite 
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sure it is necessary that your i^resence should grace 
the transaction. You see, my dear Colonel, you are 
scarcely in a position to talk even if we werc inclined 
to listen.” 

“ There are others who will talk more bluntly.” 

" Ab, yes, it is always those others who are so 
impressive, but who wUl persist, <juite inconclusively, 
in thundering from a distance.” He looked at his 
watch. “ How the time flies when one is agreeably 
entertained.” 

He rose, walked to the door and opened it. Two 
men immediately entered, both of whom I recognized. 
The first was the man who called himself Captain 
Asterley, the other was Doctor Lai. The former 
advanced regarding me with a curious cynical leer ; 
tlie latter, as of old, appeared modestly unobtrusive. 

“ Ah, I see you recognize each other,” said Jask. 
" Excellent ! It will obviate the necessity of a 
tedious introduction.” 

Asterley, for so I must continue to call him, stared 
at me with a contemptuous cynical leer on his dark 
sallow face, and I frankly admit I must have looked 
a rather woebegone object in my degradation. But 
Lai now advanced closer, his great black eyes smoulder- 
ing ominously. 

” We meet under different conditions. Colonel 
Gantian,” he began in that soft throaty accent of his. 

" Not our last meeting. Doctor Lai.” 

“I think so. It would have been wiser of you to 
confine yourself to the accumulation of American 
dollars.” 

" Than bring the murderer of Sir Everard Clanwcll 
to justice ? ” 
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The great eyes narrowed ; his purple lips twisted 
in an attempt to smile. 

"I thought it was generally known how Sir Everard 
died.” 

" It is — ^now. You played a great game, Lai, with 
your pretended friendship, but overreached yourself 
when you soared to the affection and the fortune of 
Sir Everard’s daugliter.” 

" One hears excellent reports of her health,” he said. 

" Now that you are no longer her medical adviser.” 

" Then you admit I have a way with women ? ” 

" Had, Lai.” 

" You think it finished ? ” 

" I’m wondering what Captain Asterley thinks,” 
I said, turning my attention to that worthy. 

" By the look of him,” he sneered, " that Colonel 
Gantian is an extremely clever feUow.” 

" I congratulate you on your resurrection. Captain. 
Were you long dead in Persia ? ” 

His hard face hardened. He came close and leant 
over me. I saw his hands clench and prepared for 
the blow ; but instead of striking me he put his foot 
under my legs and contemptuously turned me over. 
I looked up at him and smiled. 

“ Wliat courage. Captain 1 ” 

There was a vague hope with me that the more 
they talked the greater would be my advantage. 
If there was any truth in the statement that luck 
always turns, why should it not turn in my favour ? 
Though I failed to .see what turn it could or would 
take, I was determined to hope on in spite of every- 
thing. So far, this was by no means the worst of 
many bad straits I had known. 
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He smiled enjoyably as he watched my efforts to 
regain a sitting posture. I must have looked like a 
trussed sheep, or something infinitely more con- 
temptible. 

" Difficult ? ” he scoffed. 

" Just an effort to get a good look at 5mu, Captain, 
so that I shall be quite sure of you when we meet 
again.” ' 

Jask, who had looked on smiling, here intervened 
once more. 

'' Probably our guest is a trifle bored, and would 
welcome a little variety in the entertainment ? ” 

He looked at Asterley as he spoke, who nodded 
understandingly and at once left the room. Jask lit 
a fresh cigarette and looked at me as though he ex- 
pected a question ; but though I wondered what 
form of entertainment they were about to provide 
for my delectation, I refused to gratify him by an 
exhibition of curiosity. 

As the door had been left open I distinctly heard 
steps approaching, shuffling, dragging steps, and 
presently Julia appeared, supported on either side by 
Asterley and tire woman whom I knew as Teska. 
I called her name. She started, looked round the 
room with bewildered eyes, shrinking as her gaze 
encountered the forms of Lai and Jask. Then she 
found me, a curious, trussed-up bundle against the 
wall, and stared without recognition. She was thin 
and white as a ghost, and there was a vacant look in 
her eyes that made me shiver with apprehension. 

" Julia,” I called to her, *' Julia— darling ! ” 

The beautiful eyes opened wider ; their vacancy 
fled. In a thrilling voice she called out, " Peter, 
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save me I ” and would have come to me had she not 
been held back. For a few moments she struggled 
furiously,, calling for me to help her, but was soon 
exhausted by the effort. She would have collapsed 
utterly had not those two held her up. 

" Most affecting,” said Jask, turning to the others 
with a smile. 

I loosened my tongue on him, on them all. Heaven 
only knows what I said in my madness. They 
laughed ; they laughed at my threats, at my futile 
efforts to free myself. And all the time Julia was 
moaning and calling to me, and crying bitterly. The 
agony of it ! I wonder I kept my reason. 

As Lai advanced to her she shrank back in terror, 
crying wildly, “ Don’t let him come near me, don’t 
let him touch me ! " and hid against the woman, 
shuddering. 

He turned to me and smiled. “ I think that even 
you, my dear Colonel, can no longer doubt that I 
have a way with women.” 

“You realize what this means ? ” 

” Perfectly. But rest assured ; as her medical 
adviser I promise you that she shall receive every 
attention.” 

He nodded for them to lead her away. I called 
out, ” Courage ! Friends are near.. Don't let these 
curs frighten you ! ” and Heaven only knows what 
else in my agony. Again and again she called to me, 
and I strained madly to free myself, and cursed them 
and was laughed at, and the world seemed to spin 
round me in darkness. 

As they dragged her away, struggling, she cried 
out again, “ Peter, save me, save me I ” And I 
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suddenly grew cold, and shuddered, and almost lost 
the power to think. 

Not a word was spoken while Astcrley Wfis absent. 
Even his return did not break the silence. They 
stood looking at me, expectantly, I thought. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” I said, ” you’ve got the whip 
hand of us. I suppose you’re after money ? I’ll 
agree to your terms whatever they are.” 

'■Money is very necessary,” responded Jask, 
"though your agreement is not. You have seen? 
Presently our Dollar Princess will be rendered more 
amenable to reason. Therefore we shall be able to 
negotiate without your aid. Colonel, though fully 
appreciating the generosity of your offer.” 

"You won't find it easy.” 

" The good things of this life are never easily 
acquired, but we are not without hope. As you 
know, ray friend Lai has a way with women.” 

"And know this too,” said Lai, his eyes blazing 
with sudden fanatical fury, "and may it do you a 
lot of good. I owe you something, and now I am 
about to repay. Already you have thrust yourself 
between me and my affairs, and I can no longer 
tolerate such interference. This is whc,r(; you go out, 
ray dear Colonel, never to return. The redoubtable 
Leathermouth has played his last card and lost. 
Such is the invariable fate of last cards. TJic Princess 
and her dollars need cause you no further concern. 
We will look after both." 

" And you think you can get away with it ? ” 

" Can you doubt ? Is it possible that you require 
further proof of our power ? ” 

"You haven’t a dog’s chance, Lai, you or your 
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friends. You're known, all of you, and even the 
night will not be able to hide that black face of yours." 

At this taunt his eyes blazed afresh. He took a 
quick step forward and I really thought he was going 
to murder me outright, but he merely kicked me 
viciously and spat on me. Then, his passion seeming 
to vanish as quicjdy as it had come, he .once more 
became the suave and apparently unemotional 
Oriental. 

You are going on a long journey, my dear Colonel, ” 
he said, " and I will give you something to think of 
on the way. Apart from your interference in my 
private affairs, I hate you as one of the hateful oppres- 
sors of my country. I have always hated your people, 
and all my life have worked for but one end — their 
destruction. That end is near at hand ; everybody 
can see it but you self-sufficient fools. Continue in 
your self-sufficiency and your slobbering brotherhood 
of man ; that is all we ask. Fair without and I’otten 
withm, that's what your boasted Empire is, and soon 
that rottenness will be apparent to the whole world. 
Having taught Caliban to speak you Icnow what use 
he made of his tongue. The moral is obvious. Fools 
always work to their own undoing. And here, my dear 
Colonel, is another secret to help you on your long 
journey, though, I think, scarcely a secret to you. 
For a man of action your dilatoriness was most repre- 
hensible, and only exceeded by your folly in venturing 
here. Still, having a remnant of intelligence left, I 
think you understand ? " 

"Perfectly. You murdered Sir Everard Clan- 
well ! ” 

" As his friend and medical adviser I naturally did 
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all in my power to help him out of his many difficulties. 
It was time he went ; freedom has no use for tyrants. 
Self-sufficient, vain, dictatorial, what hope was there 
in such a man? To him iny people were so many 
dogs to be whipped to submission. On his tremendous 
shoulders he earned the burden of the British Empire, 
or so he thought. It was too mych for one man ; 
compassion relieved him of it. Now he sleeps peace- 
fully at the bottom of the Indian Ocean. It is well 
that he should find rest at last.” 

As I listened to his calm, cold-blooded recital I 
feared more than ever for my darling. In the power 
of such a wretch what hope was there for her ? First 
he would subdue her to his will, as he had Cynthia 
Clanwell, and then . . . And I was powerless to 
help, and other help seemed past praying for. No 
longer had I the slightest doubt of their intention to 
put me away ; the only question was how would they 
do it. 

I again attempted to continue the argument, but 
evidently they had finished with talk. True, I might 
have shouted in the hope that someone passing would 
hear me, but quickly abandoned the idea. They 
would soon have stopped my shouting in a manner 
most unpleasant. 

Watching them closely I saw by their looks and nods 
that they had decided to act. Jask and Asterley 
came across to me, caught me by the arms and jerked 
me to my feet. Lai opened the door and went out, 
I was swung round and dragged after him. Though 
there was no light in the haU the men found tlieir 
way without difficulty. Where, or to what, they were 
dragging me I had no conception ; but presently they 
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let go, and I hurtled headforemost down a flight of 
stone steps. I thought every bone in my body must 
be broken; I was sure my head was bleeding. 

Confused, I lay there in agony trying to coUect my 
senses. Indistinctly I heard voices above me. Then 
a light was flashed down the steps, and presently 
into my face. L^l’s throaty voice asked me if I was 
hurt. I did not reply. Contemptuously he turned 
me over with his foot. Yet it seemed to me that he 
opened a door, which fell back with a crash. In the 
silence that followed I distinctly heard the dripping 
of water. Water ! I remember Jask asking me if I 
was fond of it ! 

More mystery. Suddenly I knew that Lai was 
loosening the cords about my legs. Why ? What 
was the meaning of it ? 

“ The ordeal by water, my dear Colonel,” he was 
saying, “ the ordeal by water.” 

As he spoke he rolled me over with sudden violence, 
and crumpled up I fell through darkness — into water ! 

Down I went, my mouth filling. I had a curious 
sensation of choking as I struck the bottom. But the 
shock of the cold douche must have driven the numb- 
ness from my legs, for I was immediately conscious of 
kicking desperately. This drove me to the surface, 
and my head violently against some hard substance, 
but not with sufficient force to deprive me of my 
senses. Being a fairly good swimmer I used my feet 
to advantage, and with the aid of the wall managed 
to stand upright. The water was up to my neckl 

Afraid to move, for my arms were stiU bound, I 
stood there in the darkness, my back to the wall, 
and tried to think. And somewhere, in that horrible 
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darkness, the water was dripping, dripping slowly, 
and it was bitterly cold. I looked for a gleam of light 
but found none. I think I shouted ; I know I struggled 
to free my arms. Though I realized that the diabolical 
ingenuity of loosening my legs had been but to pro- 
long my agony, I was glad of even this .shadow of a 
respite from death. I was able tp stand, and that 
was something to be thankful for. 

Where was I ? I pre.ssed my face against the wall. 
It felt rough, like brick or concrete. A ccllai', a 
concrete cellar! Wdiat else could it be? And all 
the time came that drip, drip. This could only mean 
one thing ; the gradual rising of the water ! I could 
not teU how far above me was the roof. I tried to 
spring up and strike it with my head, but failed. 
Meanwhile the water grew colder and colder. I 
stamped, but was afraid to move for fear I .should 
faU into some hole. Then gradually I put out one 
foot and felt, then the other. In this manner I worked 
my way mund the four walls of my prison. Or at 
least I thought there were four walls, but could not 
be certain. Then I ventured more in the centre, but 
quickly retreated. The floor sloped do'mmards ! 

And all the time came that drip, drip, with terrify- 
ing and monotonous regularity. I knew the water was 
slowly rising, for whereas it had at first just covered 
my shoulders it was now half-way up m3!' throat. 
Presently, unless I collapsed with cold and fatigue, 
it would reach my lips. T thought it smelt vilely, 
a thick, sickly, rotten smell as of putrefying matter. 

I tried to visualize the construction of this watery 
prison. It was not round like a well ; for, confused 
as I was, I felt sure that I had encountered more than 
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one corner. A cellar of sorts, yet more of a pit, con- 
structed for a .special purpose ! Had it known other 
victims,'or was I the first ? Even now was I the only 
occupant ? I strained my eyes ; I listened. The drip 
soiinded feebler ; the water was rising, ever rising. 

I ventured one foot forward and slipped. .Down I 
went, my mouth filling with the vile stuff. Struggling 
to the surface I regained my feet with difficulty and 
stood gasping, staring at nothing. And it was then 
r realized that some other object was near me ; some- 
thing that had obviously been disturbed by my 
splashing. I shrank back in horror from it, gradually 
edging away, but the thing followed I I knew it was 
following ! Almost immediately after another face 
touched mine ! 

Already I had resigned myself to the inevitable ; 
the hope that had kept me up had long since vanished. 
My lower limbs were already paralysed with the cold ; 
nothing but reason remained to me, and that I knew 
was slowly perishing. Yet the horror caused by con- 
tact with that face had a curious effect. A momentary 
new energy seemed to run through me. Again I 
tried to free my arms, God, if I could only free them ! 

Then I tried to think how long I had been there. 
Vividly returned my meeting with Binter, the drive 
through the night, the knocking at the door, my 
entrance, and the blow. Odd that even now I should 
be thinking of it as a lucky blow. All was dear. 
Across the darkness I could see the mocking face of 
Jask, hear his cool, well-modulated voice. Mrs. 
Asterley, Mayford, Albert, Julia ! One after the other 
they passed before me, looking at me with strange 
eyes. ' . 
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With an effort I pnUed myself together, and realized 
that this was the end. I was now deadly cold, and 
knew it more than felt it. Nowhere a spark of heat 
but in the brain, and that was gradually growing 
numb. The water was now to my lips. I had to 
hold my chin up to prevent it running into my mouth. 
Even then it found its way into iny ears. 

Then a strange sensation came over me. I thought 
that I was already dead, dead and floating through 
a world of the most dazzling light. I no longer felt 
pain or cold; nothing but a curious vague sense of 
ease and contentment. And then all of a sudden the 
light went out. 


CHAPTER xrri 


AFTERWARDS 

A STRANGE sensation was mine on awaking to 
consciousness. I thought the dazzling light I 
had last seen had come again, and that I was curi- 
ously warm and satisfied. Though my limbs were 
apparently useless there was a glow in them which 
carried a sense of content to the brain. Or so it 
seemed to me. I did not know where I was. Possibly 
I was dead. If so, , death was rather a pleasant sen- 
sation. 

And then I heard, or thought I heard, a voice 
saying, " Look, look 1 Thank God I '' And it was 
a loved voice, a voice I had a vague recollection of 
yearning to hear before I died. Some liquid was 
forced through my lips, making me gasp. I spluttered 
and coughed and . . . and saw Albert looking down 
at me, or someone who had taken his shape. 

" All right now, sir. That's better.” 

One arm was behind my head. With his free hand 
he was rubbing my chest and sides and crooning over 
me like a mother with a sick child. It seemed to 
me that a second person was massaging my leg.s. 

Recollection, sweeping like a flood, imbued me with 
sudden strength. I sat up cr3dng, " Julia, where is 
she ? You have found her ? ” 
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His strong arms held me down. ' ‘ Easy, sir, please. ’ ’ 

But I was now fully conscious and repeated the 
question. Slowly he shook his head. " We have not 
been able to find her.” 

" You have searched ? ” 

“ Everywhere. They got away before we came. 
But we’ll find her, sir,, and them ! ^ I’ve got Binter.” 

What he meant exactly by this I neither knew 
nor cared to ask. The JiTiowledge that they had 
escaped and taken Julia with them robbed me bf 
all other thought. Then I heard Albert say, ” Run 
up and get some more blankets.” I was too exhausted 
and numbed to offer a protest, and I had a confident, 
if vague, feeling that whatever he did would be for 
the best. 

The man returned and another blanket was wrapped 
round me. 

Again I seemed to hear Albert speaking as in a 
dream. '' He’s all right now. Keep him warm. I'U 
be back in two shakes.” 

When I opened my eyes again a strange but friendly 
face was looking into mine. A few feet away a uni> 
formed constable was standing. 

” Where's Floyd ? ” I asked. 

” Gone to your rooms to get some clothes, sir. 
He’ll be back in a few minutes. Try a little more 
of this.” He helped me to a few drops of the potent 
spirit. The effect was magical. 

"A close shave,” I said. 
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“ Fm afraid so.” 

Then I remembered a certain horror, and told him 
of it. ' 

" You mean a dead man ? ” I nodded. “ Hear 
that ? ” he said, addressing the constable, 

“ Shall I have a look ? " asked the man. 

"Better wait for Floyd, He won’t be long.” 

Gradually the life returned to my limbs, and when 
Albert eventually reappeared carrying a suitcase 
packed with a fresh outfit I was ready to get into 
it. While he was helping me to dress the others 
descended to search for the dead man, and by the 
time I was once more warmly clad they returned 
looking very serious. I interrogated the detective 
with a look. 

" Quite right, sir. He’s dead sure enough. 
Drowned.” 

" Recognize him ? ” 

"No.” 

I don’t know what instinct prompted the impulse, 
but I looked at Albert and nodded. Undtjrslanding, 
he disappeared. When he returned his face was grave 
and grim. 

" Who is it ? ” I asked, 

" Mr. Tabran.” 

" You arc sure ? ” 

" I wish I wasn’t. He’s in full evening dress.” 

The horror of it almost stunned me. That dreadful 
face that had brushed against mine ! Tabbie gone, 
murdered 1 It seemed incredible. That cheery, care- 
less young fellow who had known only the brightest 
side of life. To die like that ! 

Albert was speaking again. "If you’re able, sir. 
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I think we’d better get a move-on. The police are 
in charge now. You come with us, Tom." This to 
the plain-clothes man. 

Outside a taxi was standing, its engine running. 
I noticed another uniformed constable by the kerb 
as if on guard. Albert, after helping me in, again 
spoke. He seemed to have taken charge of the 
occasion. " You’d better get in front, Tom, and 
watch that swine.’’ Doubtless Tom obeyed, for pre- 
sently the cab shot off. 

"All right, sir ? ’’ I told him that I was, though 
feeling far from right, for as a matter of fact I was 
beginning to shiver horribly. As if realizing this he 
handed me his flask. Then he chuckled. I wondered 
why. Presently he explained. 

" This is Sinter's cab.’’ 

" Sinter’s I ’’ 

" And he’s driving us home.” 

" But ’’ 

" Fact, sir. Tell you aU about it later.” 

" What time is it ? ” 

"Just on five.” 

When we arrived at Cork Street he insisted on 
putting me straight to bed, and realizing the wisdom 
of this I raised no objection. The shivering had 
increased, and I knew I dared not trifle with rny 
health in such a crisis. Moreover, nothing further 
could be done at the moment. As he had said, the 
police now had the matter in hand. 

And where was Julia with it all ; what had happened 
to her ? That cry of hers for help b aunted me. When- 
ever I closed my eyes I saw her pallid, frightened face, 
the tears, the imploring gestures. Would they kill 
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her ? Not yet ,1 told myself, not while there was 
a chance of getting money. She was too valuable 
to be killed — yet. But after, when they had robbed 
her ... I knew from hints that were dropped— we 
never really discussed financial matters — that she had 
transferred a great part of her fortune to London, 
This, or the greater portion of it, might fall into their 
hands. Then they would scatter. But before scatter- 
ing ... I dared not think of it. 

I must have dozed for an hour, perhaps longer, 
then woke up suddenly thinking I was choking. 
Albert was immediately beside me. I smiled up into 
his extremely serious face. 

“ I think I could do with a nice cup of tea,*' 

He must have had the kettle on the boil and thin 
bread and butter ready. Never was there such a 
chap. After the tea, which refreshed me enormously, 
I called for a cigarette. He smiled and shook his 
head. 

" Some people take a lot of killing, Albert." 

"Tliey do that, sir," he grinned. 

" Especially when they have a pal like you." I 
stretched out my hand and grasped his. " Now tell 
me aU about it." 

“ Well, sir, you remember I went out to have a 
look at the Caf6 Rivoli ? " I nodded. " I must have 
hung round for an hour or moi'e, but seeing nothing 
that was likely to help us I came back here to report. 
You, of course, were out, and thinking you might 
have gone round to the Half-Moon I hoped to find 
you there. Luckily that boozer Joe was hanging 
round waiting for somebody to ask him to have one. 
From him I'learned that you had been there, and that 
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you had gone away with Binter. Not promising, I 
thought, but something to go on with, 

" Then who should blow in for a glass but Tom 
Gregory, one of Mr. Mayford’s plain-clothes men, him 
that was with me to-night. Knowing he was on our 
job I got him to go with me in search of Binter. No, 
we didn’t look up the cab ranks, or, send out an S.O.S. 
I had his address all right ; copied it from the note 
Mr. Mayford sent you. So we hopped into a taxi. 
Found his number easily enough, but was told by 
the landlady that he wasn’t in. Where did he garage ? 
In Shenwin Street, round the corner. 

" It was a cheap sort of a run-up, but that didn’t 
matter ; what mattered was that Bin ter ’s taxi wasn’t 
there. The youth in charge, a cock-eyed, big-mouthed, 
impudent lout who’ll faU into Tom Gregory’s hands 
one of these days, was not communicative. He didn’t 
know anything, and he wasn’t going to let us hang 
round his garage — ^until I took him by the scruff of 
the neck an’ shook him. Then he caught up a spanner, 
an’ I had to clout him alongside the ear before he’d 
drop it. 

“ Now I argued this way. If I’d done any dirty 
work that might mean trouble I'd try to cover it 
up as best I could, an’ I reckoned that Binter would 
do the same. If he could prove that his cab was in 
the garage at a certain time it might help him in the 
way of an alibi. An’ sure enough we hadn’t been 
there more’n half an hour when in he comes. Soon 
as he got down from his perch I went an’ stood in 
front of him. 

" ‘ Good evening, Binter,’ I said, ' Where did you 
drive my pal Skinner ? ’ 
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" ' Who's your pal Skinner ? ' he growled. 

“'Him that drives for the Duke of Maston.’ 

“ ‘ I don't know what you’re talking about.’ 

" ' I want you to drive me there,’ I said ; ' quick.’ 

“He told me to go to hell, and turned away as though 
he couldn’t be bothered. But I caught him by the 
shoulder an’ swung him round. Up went his fists, 
an’ he began to use language, so I caught him one 
an’ over he went. 

“ That quieted him a bit, an' he looked on while 
Gregory and I searched his car for the Sign. Then 
he began to jeer, but that didn’t matter. I knew 
if you had really been in that cab you would have 
left a clue, and naturally thought it would be some- 
where inside.” 

I nodded. “ He would have seen it.” 

“ Sure. When I found your glove behind the 
number plate I flicked it in his face, an’ I must say 
he looked rather funny. 

“ ' Now then,’ I said, ' drive ns at once where you 
drove my pal Skinner, an’ be sharp about it. An’ 
no tricks, Binter, unless you want to spend the night 
in the cells, with penal servitude or hanging in front 
of you. This is a police job, an’ this is Detective 
Gregory.’ 

“ Then he climbed down, an' whined about having 
done nothing, an’ that he couldn’t remember where 
he had driven you. An’ he , might have got away 
with it, too ; but luckily at that moment a passing 
policeman poked his nose in the garage, and Gregory 
hailed him. Then he knew that the game was up. 
It was no use trying any more hanky-panky. The 
law had got a grip on him. By the time we reached 
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Male Street, he was soft as a lamb. I doubt if 
he’d have tried to run away even if we hadn’t left 
the copper in charge. . 

" Naturally there was no answer to my knock ; but 
as you know, sir, I’m not a bad hand at opening 
doors.” 

He grinned. I nodded. Again I realized that when 
nature cast him in an honest mould she spoiled a 
first-class cracksman. ■ 

" Gregory and I went in, flashing our torches, We 
soon found the switches an’ turned on the lights, 
but of course discovered nothing but signs of a hurried 
flight. The only door that was locked was the one 
that led down to the cellar. This I thought looked 
suspicious, an’ smashed it „ope.n. Then I saw the 
steps, an’ . . . Well, I grabbed you. Now what 
about another cup of tea ? ” 

And so he ended in this matter-of-fact way. But I 
frankly admit that I was almost choking. Again my 
hand sought his. 

” And what became of Bin ter ? ” I asked. 

" Oh, he’s well looked after. Gregory was taking 
him round to Vine Street for the night.” 

Then I told him of how I had seen Julia, how she 
had appealed to me, and of my fears. His face 
hardened, his grim mouth shut like a steel trap. Yet 
he strove to play the comforter, though I knew that 
like me he was comfortless. He was sure that every- 
thing would turn out all right. Miss Julia had plenty 
of pluck, and they were only after her money. With 
much more of the same inconsolable consolation. 

After I had dressed and breakfasted I felt little 
the worse physic^y for my adventure of the night. 
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Mentally I was in a whirl of confusion and despair. 
The terror in Julia's eyes haunted me. That pitiful 
cry for help echoed and re-echoed unceasingly. Though 
I cursed the impetuosity that had landed me in such a 
mess, I knew that I should probably do the same 
again in similar circumstances. My love for her had 
deprived me of calculation, foresight ; her rescue had 
become a blind olosession. 

After I had rung up Elsie and given her the latest 
•news, enjoining her still to preserve extremest caution 
in everything, I got on to Mayford at his private 
address and briefly told him what had happened. 
Doubtless, realizing from my tone the state I was in, 
he professed to think that things might be worse. 
Julia was alive ; they were after the dollars right 
enough, and he himself would examine Binter, who 
was likely to prove a valuable witness. Would I 
come along to his office at ten, and perhaps I had 
better bring Albert with me. 

We arrived on the stroke. He rose from his desk 
and shook hands warmly, 

"Just let me hear it over again,” he said. " Not 
as hopeful as I thought,” he admitted after I had 
repeated the story. " I never really believed it was 
anything worse than blackmail. Tabran, too ! Poor 
old chap ! Who would have believed it ! Lai must 
be a madman. Jask ! Well, he might do anything 
from what I know of him. But who's the other swine 
that calls himself Captain Asterley ? ” 

"But Julia!” I protested. What did anything 
else matter ? 

“ Safe, until they touch her dollars." 
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" Yes, I know. Bnt not a moment alter. We’ve 
got to face that fact, Peter, and get going at top 
speed.” • 

” But, George ” 

“ Yes, yes, old man, I’m one with, you in cverytliing. 
Perhaps Binter will be able to help us. We’ll have 
him in." 

He pressed a button on his deslc and almost im- 
mediately a uniformed constable entered. 

" Tell Detective Gregory I’m ready.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

The man vanished. Within a minute the detective 
entered ushering in his charge, I must confess that 
Binter’s appearance surprised me exceedingly. Albert 
had casually mentioned that he had " caught ” the 
fellow '* one,” but to me it appeared as though he 
had ca.ught him a dozen, and all good at that. 
Binter’s eyes were blackened and his mouth gro- 
tesquely swollen. In fact, I don’t think I have ever 
seen such a mouth, with the exception of my own 
after a certain memorable occasion. The lower lip 
had been badly split and was still raw. That affair 
in the garage must have been rather formidable. 

He entered scowling truculently and flung a glance 
from one to the other. Seeing Albert ho started and 
glared furiously, and for the moment I thought he 
was going to rush him. But wiser counsels evidently 
prevailed, though the glitter in his eyes was un- 
mistakable. 

" Step forward,” said George, Binter stood still 
glaring at him. ” Did you hear me ? ” 

"I wanta know what aU this means," he growled, 
while not forgetting to obey. 
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“ It will probably mean something extremely serious 
for you unless you’re careful.” 

“But' what 'ave I done? Why was I locked up 
all night an’ treated as though I was a criminal ? 
Let me tellya, a good deal more is goin’ to be ’card 
about this,” 

“ A good deal, more/’ George repeated sternly ; 
“and by the look of it not to your advantage — 
unless you own up.” 

“ To what ?” 

“ Come, come, none of that. Wliat do you know 
about the people at 27, Male Street ? ” 

" Nothin’, s’elp me Gawd.” 

" You don’t expect me to believe that ? ” 

" I can't ’elp what you believe.” 

" And don’t foi'get where you are. Now, then ? ” 

“ Whatya want me to say ? ” 

" We'll begin with the foreigner you picked up 
in the Strand and drove to that address.” 

“ That's all right. I drove ’im there just as I would 
any other fare.” 

“ And remembered the address ? ” 

“ Some addresses stick, an’ some don’t.” 

" This one appears to have stuck ? ” 

"Yes.” 

“ It is just possible that you were not hearing it 
for the first time ? ” 

“ No, I never 'card it before.” 

" But in some unaccountable way it stuck ? Can 
you explain ?” 

“ No, except that memory’s a funny thing.” 

“ Very. You know the Half -Moon in Shepherd 
Market ? ” 
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“ Sometimes I drop in for one. Any objection ? ” 
he added impudently. 

" You had one there with this gentleman last 
night ? ’* 

“ Gentleman ! ” he scoffed. “ His name's Skinner ; 
he’s chauffeur to the Duke of Maston. An’ I don’t 
know about ’avin’ one with ’im.” ^ 

"As a matter of fact I think he had one with 
you.’’ 

"Wish it 'ad choked 'im ! ’’ 

“A little later on you appear to have done your 
best in that direction.’’ 

" I dunno whatya mean.” 

“ In paying for that drink ,y<yCi produced a ten- 
shilling note, which you, accidentally, tore in two. But 
luckily you discovered an adhesive .slip with which 
you stuck the two parts together. Fortunate, wasn’t 
it, that you had the slip on you ? ” 

" I see he’s been tellin’ you all about it.” 

, “ You found that slip of paper, with several others, 
'in your cab ? ” 

" The next morning.” 

" Then how did you know they were dropped by 
the foreign gentleman ? ” 

" I didn’t ; I on’y thought they mighta been.” 

"Why?” 

" He was the last fare I drove that night." 

" And that’s aU you know aboirt it ?” 

" That’s aU.” 

" Your memory doesn’t seem to be working as well 
this morning as it did last night.” 

" It’s workin’ aU right,” he growled. 

" You appear to have been in the wars.” 
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He flung a quick, vicious glance at Albert. " An’ 
it’s still good,” he threatened. 

” Then you know nothing about the people who 
lived at 27, Male Street ? ” 

" What should I know of them ? '’ 

" Answer ! ” 

" No ! ” he snapped. 

" Interested in politics ? ” was the next question. 

“ What sensible man is who don’t get nothin’ out 
of it ?” 

" Are you quite sure you don’t ? ” 

" I don’t ’appen to be in the swim.” 

" But you’re in this business, Binter, up to your neck.” 
" I suppose it’s ail right if you say so.” 

" Quite. Know the Caf6 Rivoli ? ” 

He thought for a moment. " It’s one of them 
places in Soho, ain’t it ? ” 

“ Your memory works quite creditably upon occa- 
sion. Ever drive that foreign gentleman there ? ” 

“ I might ’ave ; I dunno. The West End swarms 
with foreigners.” 

" Or a little Indian gentleman ? ” 

"I don’t know no Indian gentleman.” 

"Sure?”. 

Then he lost control, " Look 'ere, sir, what does 
all this mean ? Why am I being badgered ? What’s 
the pleece got against me? Let me ’ave it straight 
so’s I’ll know ’ow to answer. ’Ere am I suddenly 
arrested, locked up for the night, an’ now questioned 
as though I’d been murderin’ somebody. It's inter- 
ferin’ with the liberty of the subject, that’s what it 
is, an' I’m not standin’ for it. Nice country this is 
when a man can’t go about his lawful business without 
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bein’ mnckecl iip at every turn by a lot of biisybodies. 
One of these days the pleece’ll find the boot on the 
other foot, an’ you can take it from me they won’t 
’arf like it.” 

Patiently George listened to this outburst ; there 
was neither smile nor frown on his heavy face. Even 
the ginger eyebrows forgot to jut. But the eyes were 
steady and piercing, and looked intensely cold. 
Suddenly he nodded to Detective Gregory, who 
sharply tapped Binter on the shoulder. This caused 
an explosion of rage. 

” I wanta know ” he began. 

” Take him away,” said George. 

The detective caught him by the arm and roughly 
swung him round. He was dragged from the room 
protesting. 

“ Lying,” said George. 

“ Obviously.” 

” You agree, Albert ? ” 

'' Yes, sir.” 

“ It would be worth it, Peter ? ” I questioned 
him with a look. ” Freedom — if he talks.” 

“ Anything, George, promise him anything. Every 
moment is precious. Good God, man, don't you 
realize that even now . . ." , 

" I know. But he’s a mule, and brutal. While 
he thinks we have no proof he’ll prove a pretty tough 
proposition. And would ho believe me — a police- 
man ? I doubt it. They hate my kind by instinct. 
And you seem to have hurt his feelings, Albert, as 
weE as his face.” 

“ Well, sir, he wouldn’t listen to reason, so what 
was I to do? " 
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" Exactly. Legally, as you know, I have no right 

to detain him, but in the interests of justice- ” 

He paused and smiled, " On the other hand, we might 
let him go, unconditionally, and shadow his every 
movement.” I suggested that this method hadn’t 
worked too well in the case of Mrs, Asterley. ‘M 
agree,” he admitted ; “ but in one case you have an 
educated woman immersed to the neck in intrigue, in 
the other a warped and blunted savage subject to 
fits of passion. You see, Albert, a pohceman’s hfe is 
not such a happy one after all.” 

" No, sir. An’ there's one other point. He knows 
the Colonel’s alive, but they don’t. Mightn’t it help 
a bit if they continued to think that he was dead ? ” 
George beamed on him. ” It might help a great 
deal. But there’s Mr. Tabran, and the inquest,” 
"Couldn’t you keep that back, sir? ” 

" Not indefinitely, I’m afraid.” 

" But ‘ in the interests of Justice,’ sir,” quoted the 
wily one, “ same as you do with Binter. It’ll give us 
a breather anyway, an’ time to look round. You 
remember what they said in the advertisement, sir. 
‘ West is best for Leathermouth.’ Well, it was, an’ 
why shouldn’t it be again ? ” 

George flung an appreciative look at me from under 
his heavy brows. 

" Do you know,” he said, “ I think there’s something 
in that,” 


CHAPTER XIV 
A woman’s way 

B ut unfortunately there were others who knew 
me besides the formidable trio I had last seen 
under such unhappy conditions. While interesting 
myself in the Clanwell affair, never dreaming that I 
should so soon become the victim, I had moved about 
with a freedom which I now found regrettable. Nor 
did I see how the fiction of my being dead could 
possibly be prolonged. The discovery of poor Hughie 
Tabran’s body was in itself enough to create a sensa- 
tion. Of that discovery they must soon learn, and 
would realize that every moment was fraught with 
incalculable danger to them. Therefore they would 
not hesitate to act in a manner likely to further their 
own advantage, 

Jask and Asterley were clearly out for money. 
Both had evidently been accustomed to the handling 
of considerable sums, and finding themselves in danger 
of penury had not hesitated to replenish their coffers 
by the most daring and dangerous expedients. But 
Lai was in a different category. He was a real political 
fanatic, a genuine hater of England and all that she 
stood for. Under the guise of loyalty he had wormed 
his way into the confidence of the highest. Being 
powerless openly to flamrt authority, nothing was left 
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him but intrigue. For one who came from a long race 
of time-servers, men who had grown accustomed to 
the heavy heel and sharp sword of a succession of 
conquerors, he would experience little difficulty in 
bending the back and proffering lip service. And to 
deceive a powerful opponent by a series of strategic 
moves has ever been held a high intellectual achieve- 
ment, especially in the art of war. And this would 
have been war to him, war in which the ultimate 
liberation of his country was the burning ideal. 

But now to the broad national purpose to which 
he had dedicated his energies was added a personal 
note. It might be interesting to know his real feelings 
towards Cynthia Clanwcll. Did he desire her as 
woman, or as a social gesture of infinite importance ? 
That he merely wished to control her fortune I could 
not bring myself entirely to believe. To marry the 
daughter of a distinguished Indian official would be 
a remarkable triumph over convention, and to obtain 
that end he had not scrupled to employ the most 
outrageous means. Therefore to be thwarted almost 
in the hour of success would arouse a sense of injury 
and awake the most bitter feelings. In that thwarting 
Tabbie had been chiefly instrumental, and now he 
was dead ; while I, who had also moved in this matter, 
had escaped his fate by a miracle. This, too, would 
be known sooner or later. Such intriguers would 
have spies everywhere. It would be impossible for 
me to remain hidden. Even now they were probably 
aware of my escape. 

Out of that knowledge what awful calamity might 
not come ? Knowing that retribution would probably 
follow swiftly on the heels of such misdeeds, would 


they hesitate at further outrage? Compromised 
beyond all hope, what but the worst from them could 
one expect ? Baffled, furious, would they spend their 
spite on Julia ? I turned sick at the thought. 
Imagination evoked a succession of horrors. That 
Lai would with devilish ingenuity ultimately subject 
her to his will I had never a doubt. The case of the 
Glanwells was too apparent and too close for me to 
think otherwise. Her chance and mine lay in the 
powerful appeal for money. Lai would know that 
the rope was already round his neck, and doubtless 
act accordingly. But he was not alone in this matter. 
Those others would want money before all things, 
and I believed they would still try to get it. That 
purpose achieved there would be no further hesita- 
tion. 

Albert and I were a gloomily silent pair as we 
walked away from Mayford's office. We knew that 
he would do everything in his power ; that his men, 
as far as in them lay, would concentrate with energy 
and intelligence on the matter in hand. But I’m 
afraid that neither of us had an abundant faith in 
police methods. This was no ordinary combing of 
criminal haunts, nor were these men ordinary 
criminals. Nor was it an English mentality with 
which they had to cope. With the exception of 
Captain Asterley these men were aliens, and would 
think and behave in a manner strangely perverse. 
Besides, every hour was priceless. 

Entirely at a loss what to do or which way to turn, 
I even pondered the advisability of calling on Mrs. 
Asterley and intreating her intercession. If it was 
money she was after she could name her terras, and 
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no questions asked. I could promise her a good 
deal, money, liberty, freedom to leave the country, 
and knew with George's aid that I could fulfil the 
promise. Would she listen ; dared she ? Though 
her detestation of me might be extreme, would she 
let it stand in the way of self-aggrandisement ? They 
say every man has his price, which incidentally includes 
every woman. That she was beyond price was open 
to doubt. Was her cupidity impervious to temp- 
tation ? : 

I mentioned the matter to Albert and received the 
expected reply. Had I forgotten that I was pre- 
sumed dead ? I explained that I didn't think much 
of the presumption, nor do I really believe did he. 
Yet from all accounts Mrs. Asterley, so he said, 
appeared to be a tough nut, though he added with 
his accustomed sagacity that aU nuts were made to 
be cracked. If she was hard up, and desperate, there 
might be a chance. And she might not, yet know of 
what had happened in Male Street. 

So we directed our steps towards Knightsbridge, 
mounted to her flat, knocked on the door, which 
presently was opened by the lady herself. Seeing 
me she stiffened, but this time did not attempt to 
shut me out. Instead, she frigidly demanded my 
business. 

" I've come to talk to you,” I said. 

“ I've nothing to talk to you about.” 

"I think you have, and that it might be to your 
advantage to listen,” 

" More police-spying ? ” she sneered. ■ 

" I come as ambassador,” I said, " but not from the 
police. This is a matter which concerns only you 


and me, and one other who is not of the police. But 
the doormat is not the place to discuss it.” 

Mockingly she bowed for us to enter and then 
closed the door. Scornfully she looked Albert uj) 
and down. 

" Precisely, Mrs. Asterley, This i.s a matter for 
us two. My friend will wait here.” 

She led the way into the sitting-room. A dull day 
and a dull cold room, I thought, rather different 
from that first night of our meeting, when poor Tabbie 
was the only sullen member of the company. I had 
called her the charming Mrs. Asterley, but in the dull 
light of that December day she no longer struck me 
as charming. Her face was pallid, her pouting lips 
pale, and in the brown-tipped grey-blue eyes there 
w'as a strained, anxious look. 

" WeU,” she began, ‘‘ what do you want this time ? 
Am I never to be rid of you ? ” 

” On the contrary I have come to you for the last 
time.” 

" That’s something to be thankful for.” 

“ But there’s a condition.” 

Her lip curled. " I thought so.” 

“ My fiancee is missing, Mrs. Asterley.” 

" The American womair with the <lollars,” she 
sneered. 

" Quite a large number of those dollars, coupled 
with not a few Englisli pounds, are waiting to be 
transferred to your account, and no que.stions 
asked.” 

“ Wliat on earth do you mean ? ” 

" There is, however, one condition.” 

" That makes two,” she mocked. 
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" Miss Wallington must be restored to me at once. 
Do that and name your own terms.” 

" Generous, but vague. What are you trying to 
tell me ? ” 

" Isn’t it quite clear ? Restore, or be the means of 
restoring, the lady I have mentioned, and this espi- 
onage shall cease, and you shaU be at liberty to come 
and go without molestation of any kind.” 

"Are you quite mad? What do I know about 
Mfss Wallington ? ” 

" You forget that you sent your husband to 
interview her.” 

" That’s a lie ! ” 

“ Anyway, we’ll let it pass. Is it also a lie that 
you know Jask, who calls himself Solini ? ” 

A curious, quick smile crossed her face. " I know 
Solini,” she said. 

" And Doctor Lai ? ” 

" Well ? ” 

" Miss Wallington is in the hands of these men." 

" Ridiculous ! ” 

“ Get her out of their hands and I’ll make you a- 
rich woman, and free.” 

" What do you suppose I am ? ” she asked with a 
fair assumption of indignation. 

" A very charming woman, in your mood.” 

“ Thank you,” she sneered, 

" But you are trifling with danger, and I warn you 
carefully to consider your answer.” 

“ It seems to me that you are assuming a good deal,” 

“ Not without reason,” I assured her. 

" On the other hand, there may be no truth in what 
you say about my friends.” 


" Dangerous friends, Mrs. Asterloy, who are bound 
to be brought to book, and you with them.” v 
” Meanwhile ? ” she asked in a tone which- suggested 
triumph. 

'' Frankly, 'it is to obviate inevitable disaster that 
I offer you this chance.” 

For a moment or two she loojeed at me without 
speaking. Then suddenly turning her back on me 
she cross^'d to the window and stared out. Facing 
me again I saw that her lips were trembling. I know 
now that I might have seen more had I not been so 
obsessed by my own thoughts. 

" Then this woman means so much to you ? " 
I looked at her without answering. “ And you want 
to buy her back ? ” 

" If you prefer to put it that way. Are you pre- 
pared to sell ? ” 

She laughed almost excitedly. ''You forget that 
I have nothing to sell.” 

” You are afraid ? ” I suggested. 

'' Not of you or your police,” she snapped. ” Have 
you anything more to say ? ” , 

” Did you know Tabbie was dead ? ” 

” Dead ! Tabbie ! ” Obviously she did not know, 
or I was much deceived. 

” Murdered. Can you guess by whom ? ” 

" I don’t believe it. You’re trying to frighten me. 
Why should he be murdered ? ” 

“ It was through him that Doctor Lai was pre- 
vented from working his will on Cynthia Clanwell. 
Now do you realize iivhat I meant by saying that your 
friends were dangerous ? ” 

" Again you assume too much,” she parried. 
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" This is your chance, Mrs. Asterley ; take it. 
Yciu asked me just now if Miss Wallington meant so 
much to me. Frankly, everything. I am throwing 
myself on your mercy.” 

.Curious indeed was the way in which she looked at 
me. Again those pouting hps trembled. For a 
moment I believed that her indecision presaged hope. 
But gradually her 'figure stiffened once more; her 
heasd went up, her 'provocative chin stuck ch. The 
mouth curled scornfully. 

"Wliy should you expect mercy from me ?” she 
demanded. " Why, even if it were in my power, 
should I show mercy to you or that womhn ? What 
mercy have you shown me ? As for her, let her rot 
for all I care. It’s well that she should know what 
other women have to endu^. If she’s suffering now 
it's only right that she should. I wouldn’t raise my 
finger to help her, or any of her luxury-pampered set: 
Let her dollars save her now ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I hate her, hate her, and aU that she stands for. What 
right has she to aU the best in life while I . . . And 
you plead for mercy, .selfish to the last, like all men. 
What does it matter to you if I am tortured so that 
she is spared I What does it matter to you, and 
men like you, if I am hounded from place to place 
like a pariah so long as the women. you fancy can 
have the best of everything! But you see, it’s not 
like that ; there is justice on earth even if it’s only 
the devil’s. And wherever she is I’m glad she’s 
suffering, and glad that you are suffering with 
her. Now you can go. It* may be brave sport 
baiting a woman, but it carries its own punish- 
ment.” » 
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Tears were in her eyes, brilliaiil:, llaming tears. 
I didn't know what to make of them. They miglit 
have been tears of anger, of remorse, of- seU~j)ity. 
Did she realize at last what a wreck she had made of 
her life ? Snch a woman must have experienced 
many great humiliations, many hours of bitter self- 
reproach. Who was she, whence had .she come, how 
had she thus fallen? 

" Why should you hate me, or her ? ” 

She laughed outright, almost hysterically. 

" Because you’re a fool,” she said. ” Or perhaps 
it is because I hate instinctively all who have got 
what should have been mine. There, that’s a con- 
fession ; make the most of it.” 

" The gospel of Jask,” I ventured. Again she 
laughed curiously, enigmatically. 

" Whom you Icnow so well ? ” 

" Well enough to know that he will hang for the 
murder of Hughie Tabran.” 

" But that is true,” she said ; " he is really 

dead ? ” 

” Are you now beginning to realize tha.t we may be 
of mutual help to each other ? ” 

” I am not one of the self-sacrificing kind,” was her 
reply. 

"Yet even now you are sacrificing yourself for a 
hopeless cause. You are afraid of those men ? ” 

'' No, I am afraid of myself,” 

"I promise they shall not harm you,” 

” They cannot harm me half as much as I have 
harmed myself . And now, please go. You waste your 
time with me, precious time that .should be siient in 
searching for the woman with the dollars.” 
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And yet, cruel as the sneer was, I had a curious 
feeling that it was not the true expression of her real 
sentiments. She was forcing herself to be bitter, 
driving herself to hatred ; a soul in despair crying 
aloud in the wilderness of lost hopes. 

An abortive interview. Much that had passed 
between us was at the time incomprehensible to me 
though others have since wondered why. Yet how 
could I imagine ... Besides, I had never thought 
of- her that, way. Even Captain Asterley’s denuncia- 
tion of me to Julia had seemed too ridiculous to be 
worthy of a second thought. 

Once more Albert and I walked away in gloomy 
mood. Briefly I told him what had happened. ■ He 
looked at me in that penetrating way of his. 

“ Women are like that,” he said, " and in their 
moods will even put something before money. Now 
this woman knows that she is suspect, that she is 
shadowed night and day, that wherever she goes that 
shadow is at her heels, yet for a whim, an odd twist of 
sentiment, she deliberately wrecks the best chance 
she is ever likely to get in this world. Can you beat 
it, sir ? ” 

But just then I was thinking of quite other things 
than the psychology of sex. Staring into the blank 
outlook created by her refusal I shuddered with in- 
conceivable dread. Lai stared at me with his wild 
fanatic eyes, Ja.sk mocked me with his oily tongue. 
And beyond lay Julia, pale, helpless, pleading. I felt 
that I was going mad. What next ; where sliould we 
turn now, what do ? 

As though reading my thoughts Albert suggested 
a visit to the Cafe Rivoli, adding, in effect, that 
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Karinsky might prove less impervious to the charm 
of gold. At any rate, he j)robal;ly wcjuhl not 
wreck a good chance from a superfluity -of senti- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SIGN OF THE GLOVE 

W E hailed a taxi and drove straight to Soho. 

On the way I decided that the best method 
of tackling Karinsky would be to go straight to the 
point and terrorize him if necessary. Every man has 
a perfervid belief in the value of his own skin, and I 
had no reason to suppose that he would prove an 
exception. Intrigue might be an extremely fascinating 
and frequently remunerative occupation, but it carried 
certain risks which doubtless he would duly appreciate. 

He was the first person we encountered as we passed 
through the glass door. There he was, heavy and 
curiously grotesque in his ill-fitting frock-coat. It 
being early the restaurant was empty. A waiter was 
laying a table at the far end of the room. 

Rubbing his hands softly he advanced towards us. 
Recognizing me he smiled. I thought he was a little 
surprised, but this may have been fancy on my 
part. He began to apologize. Luncheon was not 
quite ready, but if we would be pleased to take a 
table . . . 

Under my breath I said, " We want to speak to 
you, privately.” 

He shrugged and began with, " I regret ” 

But I cut him short. 
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" Police,” I said. Elevating lii-s brows he bowed. 

'M am greatly honoured. Will you j^Iease follow 
me.” 

He led the way up those stains whicli I had .seen 
the four ascend on the occasion of my fust visit, and 
showed us into a room which overlooked the street. 
It was a private dining-room, thf* chief ornaments 
of which were a table, two chairs, and a. couch. In 
the centre of the table stood a glass vase with flowers. 
Albert, who entered last, shut the door and stood with 
his back against it. As Karinsky looked at me a smile 
broke over his puffy face. 

“ It is surprising,” he began, ” but I did not dream 
you were of the police ; even now I almost fail to 
realize it. You will excuse me, but you have authority 
for this — ^visit ? ” 

” A very proper question,” I admitted, producing 
my credential, which I held before his eyes. But that 
other authority in my possession, signed by head- 
quarters, which empowered me to call on the services 
of any metropolitan constable, I did not think it 
necessary to produce. , 

“ I am at your service, sir,” he said. “ In what 
way can I assist you?" 

" By telling me what you know of Leo Jask and 
Doctor Lai.” 

‘‘ Presuming that I am acquainted with those 
gentlemen?” 

‘‘ You deny acquaintanceship? ” 

‘‘ You realize that I meet many people in the way 
of business ? ” he countered. 

“ But all are not politely shown up.stairs as soon 
as they arrive. It might be wiser of you not to feign 
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ignorance. Your political activities are not unknown 
to us, but so far we are ready to admit that you 
are not as dangerous as your guests. Certain informa- 
tion has come to hand which makes it very necessary 
fhat we should interview Leo Jask. Frankly, Mr. 
Karinsky, his presence in this country is not thought 
desirable by the authorities, who think the climate of 
Moscow might suit him better.” 

A gleam of intelligence shot athwart his heavy face. 
"'Ah, now I am beginning to understand. He is 
bolshevik, this gentleman of whom you speak ? ” 

" You kre not in sympathy with his ideals ? ” 

" Me ! I am ruined by them and forced to live 
in a foreign land. Once, when I was in Leningrad 
. . . But you would not Icnow. Terrible things 
happened. Life, property, all went up in the flame of 
revolution. There is no peace, no hope of peace ; 
and so I come to your noble country, sir, where a 
man may breathe freely.” 

" And consequently your gratitude is such that you 
would resent any attempt to injure it ? ” 

" With my life.” He pressed his hands on his 
projecting paunch and bowed solemnly. 

" In that case you will not hesitate to tell me where 
I may find this Leo Jask ? ” 

“With all the delight in the world, if I knew.” 

" I want you to realize that it may suit you to know, 
that it may be greatly to your advantage to know; 
for there are those who suspect that the Caf(5 Rivoli 
is something more than a restaurant, and - that its 
proprietor is not quite the innocent person he would 
have the world believe. Now consider carefully, 
Mr. Karinsky, if it's not better to be on the side of 
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authority than against it. On the one hand is peace, 
security ; on the other, inevitable disaster. If yon 
are wise you will not hesitate to choose." ■ 

" But of course I am on the side of authority,” he 
protested, " and you do me much wrong wlicn you 
suggest suspicion. Consider ! Why should I en- 
danger my life and liberty for that which does not 
concern me ? This man, you say, is bolshevik. 
Again consider what I suffer through him and his 
kind. Possibly he come here with plenty of money. 
I am restaurateur, nothing more ; my house is open 
to all. If he pay for the private room, that is business. 
You appreciate ? ” 

" Thoroughly. Like all of us, you work for money, 
not love ? " 

" But yes, certainly. Why irot ? " 

" Then how much do you reckon his present address 
is worth to you ? " 

" But I don’t understand,” 

" The police want him, Karinsky, and might pay 
well for certain information.” 

His little eyes narrowed cunningly, disgustingly. 
He looked a loathsome creature, flabby, avaricious, 
and almost ab.surd as he drew his ridiculous frock- 
coat tightly round his impossible figure. 

" What 3mu mean by that ? ” he asked. 

" A thousand pounds for information which will 
lead to his immediate arrest,” 

He looked amazed. “A thousand pounds!” he 
echoed. “ A fortune to a poor man like me, and I am 
unable to touch it I Was there ever so gr«at a mis- 
fortune I” 

‘ Humbug,” muttered Albert ; " twist his neck,” 
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He flung a vindictive look at my companion, who 
r.eturned it with one of withering contempt. 

“It seems to me,” I continued, “ that a much 
greater misfortune is in store for those who associate 
themselves with Leo Jask and Doctor Lai. You 
realize that as a nation we resent the interference of 
foreigners ? ” 

" Perfectly, perlectly,” he replied quickly. " I also 
appreciate the security offered me by your laws and 
institutions, and would do all m my power to show 
that appreciation. Therefore I promise to watch, to 
watch close, and if he ever come to my restaurant 
again ...” 

“ You may not be here to see. That fact is worth 
considering ? ” 

" Much that you say is worth my deepest considera- 
tion. For example, a thousand pounds is a lot of 
money to a poor man.” 

“ With security of domicile in addition.” 

" Yet, if what you say of this man is true, there 
is also much danger in his anger.” 

“ I promise you adequate protection.” 

It was difficult to judge the state of his mind, a 
cunning mind and doubtless full of tricks. At one 
moment I really believed he was on the verge of con- 
fession. His hesitation and apparent nervousness 
indubitably Ted to such a belief. He fumbled with 
the lapels of his coat, now drawing them down tightly 
and now pushing them back with nervous fingers. 
Suddenly his eyes would meet mine and as suddenly 
turn away. Did he really Imow the whereabouts of 
those men and was afraid to admit as much, or was 
he cogitating the loss of a thousand pounds ? That 
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he was artful and avaricious I had never a doubt, and 
if he could be sure of his future security there might 
be hope in him. But to persuade him of tliis would 
be difficult. If he were what I believed him to be 
he would have little faith in me or rny mission, fipart 
from those secret dangers which alwiiys dog the 
footsteps of the traitor. His masters knew how to 
avenge as well as how to award. 

So far I had assumed, and doubtless with justice, 
his connection with the boLshevist movement, bht 
beyond association with suspects I had no real proof 
of his complicity. It would have been easy enough 
to threaten and denounce, but was that likely to 
further my aim ? He would heave his massive 
shoulders, spread his hands out protcstingly, and 
stare at me in innocent amazement. 

Meanwhile time was flying, time precious beyond 
words. The knowledge of how it was flying filled 
me with incredible terrors. Though but a few hours 
had passed since my escape, it already seemed like 
an eternity, crowded as it was with thoughts of Julia 
and the probable humiliations and tortures to which 
she might be subjected. If this man had any informa- 
tion to impart I must know it without further delay. 

" Well,” I asked, “ have you decided ; are you going 
to tell me all you know ? " 

" Alas,” he replied, wringing his hands, “ I would 
there were enough to earn m<' that money, for I need 
it badly, but I am afraid it means to pass me l:iy. 
Yet should these persons ever come my way 
again . , There was a look in his eye which plainly 
indicated that he would be prepared to act. 

Bafiied, I could have struck him. At a nod from 
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me Albert’s powerful fingers would have sunk them- 
selves in his pondei'ous throat and shook confession 
from him:. And never had I felt more like giving the 
signal. For I had no doubt whatever that the fellow 
was trifling with me. True, he might not have known 
the hiding-place of his confederates, but that he knew 
more of them th 5 ,n he was prepared to admit was 
obvious. 

Sternly I looked at him. " I now go to head- 
quarters to report, and you will remain strictly within 
doors. Possibly I may return within the hour. 
Meanwhile the Caf6 Rivoli will be well protected. 
You understand what I mean ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir. Be assured I shall respect your 
wishes.” 

He smiled and bowed as he held the door open for 
us to pass through. Albert paused and looked him 
up and down, and for the moment I thought he was 
going to plant his fist between those mocking eyes, 
or in that prodigious paunch, but he merely cursed 
silently, I never knew a man who had such an 
amazing lip-vocabulary. 

Out into the hideous streets once more with a mind 
full of the most hideous misgivings. Over the house- 
tops dark clouds were piling ominously ; a soft rain 
began to faU. People with turned-up collars hurried 
by. All was muffled, silent, dreary. 

" .He knows something 1 ” 

“ A good deal, sir. Wish you’d told me to shake it 
out of him.” 

“ And I thought every man had his price.” 

*' K you can find out what it is,” replied the cynic. 

We walked on through the soft rain, crossed Regent 
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Street into Vigo Street, past the Burlington Arcade, 
and had turned the corner into Cork Street when, a 
man rapidly approached us. It proved to be Tom 
Gregory, Albert's detective friend, last seen in charge 
of the redoubtable Binter. I nodded recognilion-, 
perhaps not too agreeably. The appearance of this 
man seemed but to accentuate failure. 

“Wliat have you done with Binter ? ” I heard 
Albert ask. 

" Oh, he’s safe.” ' 

“ Anything else ? ” 

" Perhaps.” 

I turned and faced him with a quick, questioning 
look. By this time we were in the hall. I watched 
him as he produced his pocket-book and began search- 
ing among its contents. ” Ah, here it is.” He 
handed me a dirty scrap of paper. 

One glance was enough. It was the Sign of the Glove t 
” Where did you get it ? ” I asked excitedly. He 
looked round the hall. I nodded. We mounted to 
my rooms in silence. Then I repeated the question. 

" Out Newford way,” he began, '' there's a house 
at the end of the Green that came under suspicion 
some years ago. It belonged to a foreign gent who 
was connected with that Arcos business. You re- 
member, sir, how the Government took the matter in 
hand ? '5 

I nodded impatiently. He continued : 

" Well, sir, I happened to be one of the men on that 
job> and this morning thought I might as well go out 
and have a look round ; not hoping, of course, for 
much, but you never know. It's a long straggling 
Green, ill-kept, with a few old elms growing anyhow. 
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and Green Lodge, as the house is called, is -at the 
extreme end, and stands in its own grounds.” 

" Which end is that ? ” I interrupted sharply. He 
paused for a moment, thinking. 

» “ It would be the west end, sir.” 

I gave Albert a sharp look. He nodded uncler- 
standingly. 

“ Yes ? ” My impatience was running away with 
me. 

It's a quiet place, a sort of backwater off the main 
road. There's a pub half-way up the Green and two 
or three shops, but aU the other houses are private.” 

" Quite so.” His topographical information was 
useful, but just then seemed unduly spun out. 

" WeU, sir, I first passed on the farther side of 
Green Lodge without seeing anything suspicious. All 
the blinds were drawn, and it looked as though the 
house was unoccupied. In about quarter of an hour 
I came back again, but this time on the near side. 
The house stands back about twenty yards from the 
footpath and is enclosed by a high iron fence, along 
which are thick patches of ivy. In one of these 
patches a bit of paper caught my eye. I slipped my 
hand through the rails and pulled it out.” 

" No one saw you ? ” 

" I don’t think so, sir. The shrubbery is thick just 
about there, and some laurels hide the view from the 
window. Naturally I didn’t linger.” 

" Good work,” said Albert approvingly. 

I was beside myself with excitement, even now 
scarcely crediting the tremendous truth though I held 
the precious Sign in my hand. I looked from one to 
the other in sheer amazement. Such an incredible 
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stroke of luck was scarcely to be bclievetl. Doubt 
assailed me. There must be a catcli in it some- 
where, 

" How do you account for it ? " I asked. 

" I can’t, sir,” I turned to Allnut. He smiled. ^ 

" Didn’t I always say that Miss Julia liad her wits 
about her. She found a way, sir. Trust a woman. 
We’ll do the rest." 

I would I could have shared his optiini.sm, but at 
the back of my mind an unhappy reservation throbbed 
painfully. Guarded as she was, how had she managed 
to loosen that slip of paper ; how had they come to 
overlook her possession of it ? Was it another ti'ap ? 

Though I could not wholly credit this singular piece 
of good fortune, I was careful to hide all doubts from 
my companions. We accordingly, and at once, began 
a discussion of ways and mcan,s to achieve our end. 
Gregory was for bold measures ; a force of police and 
a raid. I looked at Albert for approval, but failed 
to find it. Slowly he shook his head. To him it was 
plainly as obvious as it was to rnc that if we hoped for 
success in this venture we should have to employ 
strategy. At the first sign of danger they would 
frustrate all our hope. We dared not give them the 
slightest hint of our intention or approach. Enough 
damage could be done in a second to destroy my last 
chance of happiness. That second must not be given 
them. 

To Gregory I pointed out my fears. These men were 
desperate. With the rope already round their neck.s 
the perpetration of another crime would be a nialter 
of slight importance. Nor had I a doubt that they 
would commit it if merely out of spite. Jask and 
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Asterley might be eager for money, but I was not so 
sure that Lai would be swayed by the thought of it. 
His fanaticism was such, his hatred of the “ oppressor ” 
so great, that nothing short of revenge would satisfy 
Ms mad obsession. A curious psychological phenom- 
enon that little Indian. Was he really mad, or 
mad only on the one subject? Had he dreams of 
the liberation of his country through a reign of terror ? 
All tyrants lived in a constant dread of assassination. 
Police and soldiers could not always assure them of 
security. A bomb thrown, a shot from the crowd ; 
how were these to be guarded against ? History had 
shown, even our own late history, that concessions 
might be wrung by intimidation. Heaven only knows 
how wildly he may have dreamed. 

And against me he would have a black mark, 
knowing that I had not a little to do with the frustra- 
tion of his schemes. How much he hated me I had 
already sound proof. Would he know that I had 
escaped the ordeal by water ? I sincerely hoped not, 
nor could I see how he should. But a few hours 
had elapsed since their hurried flight. Believing that 
he had accomplished his purpose as far as I was con- 
cerned, he and his companions could patiently await 
developments. They would also realize the danger of 
venturing forth, and the folly of undertaking it. Nor 
could they be under any misapprehension of a com- 
paratively swift discovery of their crime. Therefore 
time was on my side. Against this I had too openly 
proclaimed that I was alive. The question was, how 
deeply were Karinsky and Mrs. Asterley involved ? 
Would they, knowing the danger incurred, dare further 
to commit themselves, even if the opportunity 
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occurred ? This I was' inclined to doubt. They 
would be running too great a risk. 

Much dubious speculation in all this, l)ui- I set it 
down as it came to me in the midst ol' oui discussion 
of ways and means to achieve our purpose. We 
agreed that we must assume tlu'.y would not know of 
my escape, chiefly, I think, because we dart'd not 
favour any otht^r assumption. Also thiit our attack 
must be strategic. It would be easy enough to sur- 
round the house and beat down all opposition, but 
before that could be accomplished the thing I dreaded 
most would have happened. 


F ortunately the weather was helpful to the 
serious business in hand. Looking through the 
window I saw that the drizzle I had noted on leaving 
the Cafe Rivoli had developed into a soft steady rain. 
A perfectly hideous day, bleak, gloomy, forbidding, 
with a prospect of fog. What the night would be 
like was no difficult matter to guess. But I did not 
regret it, for it seemed to me that it might prove to 
our advantage. We would need such weather if we 
were to hope for success. For it had been decided upon 
that we were to try and force a secret entry. In this 
Albert's unique facility in opening doors and windows 
might prove an incalculable asset. 

Gregory thought it might be possible, with luck, to 
effect an entrance at the back of Green Lodge, which, 
he informed us, was surrounded by a fair-sized waUed 
garden that might be negotiated without difficulty. 
The real difficulty would be, of course, in effect- 
ing an entrance to the house itself. In this I 
trusted to Albert’s burglarious skill. He was, in fact, 
an astounding picker of locks, due to a natural ability 
and an early apprenticeship to the locksmith’s trade. 
More than once I had had cause to bless that 
apinenticeship. If success depended on his skill in 
" ■ 239 " ■ ■ 


thaf'department there would be lit Lie doubt of the 
result. 

"A first-class burglar would be u.seful n.ow,” said 
the detective. 

We agreed, but did not take him into our coi).- 
fidence. You never know. 

I think I commended short da_ys for alx)ut the 
first time in my life. By four o’cloc'-k it would be 
dark, perhaps earlier, unless the atmosphere; iinde;- 
went some miraculous change, which was not antici- 
pated. Indeed, I never remember a more depressing 
or dreary outlook. 

About one o’clock Gregory went off promising to 
return by three. He would not stop to lunch, having 
one or two things that needed doing. He was a 
square-faced fellow, fair-haired and blue-eyed, with a 
provocative chin and no.se. Without a doubt a good 
man in a scrap, and I was more than glad to have 
him with us. 

With all this we were, of course, presupposing that 
the people we wanted were at Green Lodge. The 
possibility that they might have tjdcen refuge else- 
where was not overlooked. Gregory had observed no 
movement of any sort. The blinds were all down 
and the house apparently unoccupied. But to set 
against this was his discovery of the Sign. If tlicy 
were not there, or had not been tin;]'*;, how was that 
to be accounted for ? That they had beeir and gone 
I would not seriously consider. The lime was too 
short. Presently they might scatter, in all })rol)- 
ability would, but they could not do so bc'fore night- 
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Meanwhile I was afraid to think of Julia and her 
possible danger. Already I had experienced a series 
of horrors, sufficient to turn the brain of a dozen men. 
I had. a devastating fear of Lai. That little man had 
more venom in him than a legion of his native cobras. 
His mad brain, inflamed by blind fanaticism, was 
capable of the most monstrous cruelty. Like those 
holy inquisitors of which one reads and shudders he 
would know neither pity nor mercy. That he would 
ultimately spare her was not to be thought of. But 
not knowing of my escape he might allow her to 
linger for a time. Or so it was I tried to think, not 
daring to think otherwise. There was also the possi- 
bility that the otliers might have a word to say. 
Though neither Jask nor Asterley might over-value 
human life, each would realize that the life they held 
in their hands might still be too valuable to destroy. 

Albert and I talked and waited. Methodically he 
prepared a meal which we made a pretence of eating. 
I felt every mouthful turn to dust. My eyes followed 
the slow leaden movements of the clock. How 
dreadfully the minute hand seemed to drag ! With 
a grim smile he brought my service revolver and a 
box of cartridges and laid them before me, but never 
had I entered on an adventure with so little heart. 
I was shaken by a multitude of fears. If we should 
fail ; if at the last moment . . . Realizing my state 
he repeated his brave assurances that everything would 
turn out all right, Tom Gregory was a good sort 
and might be counted on. He had no fear of him. 
Of course he wasn't Mr. Wally ; but it was no use 
thinking of him, and he was sure Tom wouldn't fail 
us in a crisis. 


Between two and three the wcaihia- look a hirther 
change for the worse. Night S(!('uie(l to come dn^yn 
with a rush. I •W'cnt to the window luid looked out 
expecting to see fog, hut it was a lK^avy bladau-ss 
due to ina.ssed cloud.s. For the niomeut (Jw. rain had 
ceased, but I saw that it would soon descend again, 
thi.-? time in a deluge. . 

At three o’clock to the moment Gregory turned up, 
quiet and determined a.s of yore, 'lo him this wa.s 
merely a police matter, perhaps a little out of the 
usual, but all the more interesting on that account. 
He knew what he had to do and how he would set 
about doing it, I had never a doubt of him. 

Upon his arrival Albert went round to the garage 
for the car. Though Gregory knew as well as I that 
the rescue of Julia was the matter of chief importance. 
I’m afraid I rather unnecessarily emphasized tlic fact 
over and over again. He noddc<l iindenstandingly. 
Without saying as much I knew he would not neglect 
his opportunity. 

As we left Cork Street the rain began to fall again, 
but this time accompanied by fierce gust.s of wind. 
Though it was only about half-past three it was 
already dark. In another half-hour it would prob- 
ably be pitch black. 

Wc turned westward and sped along the Bayswater 
Road. Gregory was sitting in front witli Albert, but 
T don’t believe they spoke a word to each othc‘.r till 
we passed through Ealing. I'hcn I saw their liciuls 
go together and Albert nod. From this it was evident 
that we were rapidly approaching our destiualion, 
and that Gregory was explaining the ronten 

Some distance farther on we .swung away to liio 
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left off the main road, and the car slowed down. It 
was now so dark that I could just perceive the hedges 
on either side of us. Albert had occasionally to switch 
on the headlights to see where he was going, but I 
noticed that he employed them sparingly. 

For some time we crawled along through the dark- 
ness, then turned^ again to the left. Through what 
was apparently a gap in the hedge the car was driven 
and then suddenly stopped. All lights were immedi- 
ately doused. Gregory alighted and met me as I 
opened the door. 

" This is the place, sir.” I looked round but cordd 
see nothing. “ The house is down there,” he con- 
tinued, pointing into the gloom, “ about a hundred 
yards. We’re at the westward, or farther end of the 
Green.” 

By this time the wind had risen and was blowing 
almost a gale. It drove the rain stingingly into our 
faces and roared like a demon through the bare trees. 
Gregory laughed softly. 

" Couldn’t have a better night,” he said. 

Or a W'orse. Which was it to be ? Albert, imper- 
turbable as ever, joined us. Though he ventured 
no remark on the nature of the night I knew he 
would appreciate. 

We started off in Indian file, Gregory first, I next, 
Albert bringing up the I'ear. In this manner we 
slipped and stumbled for what seemed to me a con- 
siderable distance till Gregory suddenly came to a 
halt. 

” There’s the house,” he said, pointing to a shadow 
which I barely distinguished in the gloom. " The 
wall runs down that way,” suiting the action to the 


word. " Better shelter under it for a scx-oiid while 
I take a squint at the front.” 

He vanished in Ihe darkne.ss. Albert and f did 
as wc were bidden. As fax as I eoidd .se<; tlie wall 
was not very formidable, and not runn; lhan about 
eight or nine feet high. I saw^ Albert looking up a.i. 
it and guessed that he was gangiii;; the tli.slant:o. 
But ho; made uo remark, Walls wei e uiatl era of slight 
importance to him. 

Very soon Gregory returned. ■ 

" All quiet, sir,” he rfjportcd, " and not a gleam of 
light an3Avhere.” 

Once more the dreadful fear swept through me that 
the house might be unoccupied, and that the people 
we were after, if they had ever been there, rvere gone. 
But of this fear I betrayed uo inkling. Gregory 
would not have understood the state of my nerves, 
while Albert, though ho might have uiulcnstood, would 
scarcely have believed. 

Carefully we skirted the wall until wo reached the 
end without finding what we con.sidc!rcd ti likely .spot. 
But turning the corner we came upon a door let into 
the wall, and for the first time Allxal made a noise 
which sounded exceedingly like a, chuckle. 

” Here’s a bit of luck,” he whispered. 

But it proved to bo not quite ,so lucky as he had 
anticipated, for despite his effort.s it rdmed to open. 

" Bolted 1 ” he explained in his nialler-of-fact way, 
" Here, Tom, give us a back.” 

Tom obeyed, and presently Albert was ])(;i‘])ing 
over the wall. Then he pulled hiuiHfdf up, lay along 
the top like a great cat, and dropped over. 

It may have been partly owing to the roaring of the 


windj the hissing of the rain, but I never caught the 
slightest sound of bolts or lock being tampered with. 
All I know is that the gate suddenly opened to admit 
us, and was softly shut again by the ever-thoughtful 
tjne. Even in the gloom I saw the detective fling a 
quick look at him. He was to look again before the 
night was out. , 

As it was now pitch dark, and the trees and shrubs 
were numerous, our present danger lay in inadvertently 
Blundering into some obstacle, or by falling into a 
hole spraining an ankle or damaging an arm. But 
these dangers we successfully avoided, and pres- 
ently found ourselves in the deeper shadow of the 
house. Here we waited, listening, but no sound save 
the roaring of the wind and the hissing of the rain 
reached us. We could not have ordered a better 
night for the enterprise. 

Albert tried the door, but without success. Again 
he reported in a whisper, “Bolted on the inside.” 
Gregory also reported that the windows on either side 
of the door were heavily shuttered. This did not 
promise well. I suggested that the front might be 
easier. Anyway, we could reconnoitre. Creeping 
round the corner I presently encountered an ob- 
struction which I at first thought was a box, probably 
a dust-bin, but on a closer inspection I found that it 
was apparently attached to the side of the house. 
I stooped low examining its structure. Albert dropped 
on his knees be.side me. 

“ Seems to me like the entrance to a cellar,” he 
whispered. And then, a moment or so after, he 
ejaculated a satisfactory, “Ah, as I thought” And 
then again, "Padlocked!" 


I waited while he worked. Gregory st nod, a uiotioii- 
iess shadow, staring down. Presonlly I heard a soft 
click and knew that our ingenious one laid sueeec'ded. 
Carefully he lifted the cover, disclosiiifj a dark .'iperture. 
We both .stared down inlo it, listening, but heard 
nothing. Then I leant over and (lashed ray torch, 
Lnin})s of coal were plainly dis(a‘rnil)le. 'I'liis in- 
formation I whispered to him and at once prepared 
to descend. 

Swinging my legs over the apertnre I gave him one 
of my hands. Carefully ho lowered mo until my feet 
came in contact with the coal. Here I again paused 
for a moment listening acutely. Tlnm I flashed my 
torch round the place. It was probably about six 
feet long and three or four in width. On the floor 
might have been scattered half a ton of coal. There 
was a low door at the farther end. Moving quickly 
across to this I found that it was open. Against it 
I again paused, listening. Rctuniing to the opening 
I whispered that the way was clear, and presently 
was joined by the otherL 

Emerging through tlic low door of the. c<fllar we 
found ourselves in what appeared to be a, faiixsizod 
room, which upon a further investigation proved to 
be a kitchen. There was a tabic iu tlu; coni re, above 
which swung an electric bulb. Hut J, had S(.'en a 
door at the other end of the room, and to this 1 tip- 
toed, the others following. The door was partly oj)cn. 
Just inside it my flash showed a switch, and I was on 
the point of turning on the light when I distinctly 
heard footsteps approaching. The others must also 
have heard, for as one our torches were extin- 
guished. 
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The door opening inwards was the only cover that 
offered itself. We pressed close against the wall. 
The footsteps drew nearer, the door was pushed back, 
and the next moment the room was flooded with light. 
. I had drawn my revolver in readiness, and as the 
person unsuspiciously entered the room I stepped 
o^lt and covered him, or rather her. For it was a 
woman ! 

" Don’t make a sound I We’re police ! ” As she 
swung round I heard the door .softly closed behind me. 

I recognized her in a moment. It was Teska, Mrs. 
Asterley’s maid. In her hEinds she held a coal-scuttle, 
which I had a sudden horrible fear that she would 
drop. Albert must have entertained a similar thought, 
for with a quick movement he was beside her and had 
wrenched it from her hands. 

I advanced, stiU pointing the gun at her. But she 
never flinched, betrayed no symptom of flinching ; 
indeed rather regarded me with amazement. 

" You have nothing to fear,” I continued to reassure 
her, " if you keep quiet. We won’t hurt you, and it 
will be to your advantage.” 

” You ! ” she said, alarm and amazement still in 
her eyes. ” They think you’re dead.” 

“Not yet.” 

” But how— — ” 

" Never mind that. Is Miss Wallington here ? ” 

"Yes.” 

"And is she ” I had not the courage to say 

more. 

“ You have not come too soon," she said. " He’s 
up there — Doctor Lai.” Tlren she began to whine. 
" Poor lady ; be careful if you would save her.” It 
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was now my turn to look at her in ainazeiuonl , “ You 

don't understand. They forced nu; to tliis, I Inwo 
done all that I coiild for her.” . 

1 passed all this over, Julia was alive— -up i]u;ni I 
That was the great, the won(k;rfn.l thing ! 

“ How many of them are there ? ” I ask(;d. 

“Three, all desperate. That l)Iuck man is mad, 
dangerous as a tiger. But for tlu^ otlmrs . . . But; 
they too are tired of her obstinacy. She is very brave. 
Always she thinks that you are coming. Sho^ waits 
and hopes and prays, even though they have told her 
that you cannot come, that you arc dead.” 

“ Has Lai ...” 

“ How can I say ? But she grows weak, and .some- 
times I fear that he . . . I think he i,s mad, mad 1 
Even I am afraid. He watches me, questions me, 
threatens. I know that when slia goes they will send 
me with her.” 

Was I to believe her ? How t'.ould T ? Was she 
not one of them ? Those piercing black eyes, that 
hard mouth ; how was one to credit their possessor 
with sentiments of humanity ? And yet X was con- 
scious of a half-belief in her prot^^.slations. Possibly 
she was quick to see the error of her ways, the im- 
mediate dawn of puni-shment, and Jiopo iu conciliation, 

" If what you say is true," I said, “ and you have 
been kind to this poor lady, it will help you a greiat 
deal; but if you arc lying you will suffer eciually 
with your confederates. Now, where is she, and when: 
are they ? ” 


“ I do not lie, as she will tell you.” 

“ I shall not forget to a.sk. Now, how does one 
reach them ? ” 



“ They are in the dravving-room, first floor. At the 
end of the passage you will see the stairs.” 

“ And Miss Wallington ? ” 

" She is in the room behind.” 

. " How does one reach it ? ” 

" Through folding doors.” 

" This is all true ? ” 

" I will prove it,” 

"How?” 

•"By showing you the way,” 

Without consulting the others I assented, believ- 
ing that if we were to succeed surprise was essen- 
tial. " But remember,” I added, “ trickery will, be 
dangerous.” 

A hard smile passed over her hard face. " There 
will be no trickery. FoUow me. I have been here 
too long already.” 

She picked up the coal-scuttle and opened the door. 
I stood close to her, the gun in my hand. As we were 
about to step out she came to a sudden pause. Some- 
one was descending the stairs ! With my free hand 
I gripped her shoulder. She never flinched. 

"Teska ! ” came a sharp voice. 

" Coming, sir,” she answered instantly. 

"Then hurry.” 

A quick step crossed the hall, to be followed a 
moment later by the click of a lock, the closing of 
the. front door. 

" Has he gone out ? ” I whispered. 

"Yes.” ' 

Luck in this, I thought. Only two of them now ! 

She stepped out, I close behind her. Though I had 
relinquished my grip on her shoulder I did not relax 


my vigilance. Stealthily we stole thnnigii the dark- 
ness, I keeping in bodily tonch willi her. All)ert, 
who came next, was close on luy heels, reaxly-, I knew, 
for possible ambush. 

The hall was dark, the stairs in gloom. As wt; jn’o- 
coeded to mount I laid hold of T(‘.ska'.s skirl:. Koach- 
ing the head of the .stairs .she .suddenly .switched on 
the light. Then she pointed to the, door before; us. 
I questioned with a look. She noilded. They wore, 
in there ! 

With something of a clatter she ])lace,d the scuttle 
on the floor. Waving me aside she knocked, and with- 
out waiting for permission to enter opened the door. 
1 calculated that they would naturally turn on her 
entrance, and seeing who it was relapse once more 
into a feeling of security. But in this I was <lis- 
appointed. As I entered close behind her shouting, 
" Hands up ! ” I saw a man in the; centre of the room, 
and recognized him at once as Lai, lie also saw me, 
and sensing danger, fired. Quick as thought was his 
action. The woman reeled backward against me, 
which probably saved my life ; for ho fired again and 
again, and had he not, in retreating, stumbled against 
a chair which momentarily destroyed his balance, 
he would undoubtedly have got me. I .sju'ang and 
seized him befox’c he could recover his equilibrium. 

The shock had knocked the gun hvm his hand ; 
mine also had clattered unheeded to the floor. As I 
held him fa.st just below the throat our eyes met and 
he recognized me. With that rcc(;guiliou he smldonly 
became imbued with the strength and agility of a 
tiger. He turned on me hissing, spitting, striking. 
Though in an ordinary way I could easily have crusli(;d 


him, his fury made of him a most formidable opponent. 
As he struck he gibbered excitedly in his native tongue. 
I-Iis slight body was electric with rage. Every hold 
I got he seemed to shake ofi, and so swift was he in 
his movements that I could never plant a blow just 
v/here I wanted it. But though I never really let 
liim get away from me, I experienced the utmost 
difficulty in securing a grip on him. But for an error 
on Ms part Heaven only knows what would have 
happened. 

Gut of the corner of his eye he must have seen his 
revolver within possible reach. Anyway, he swooped 
towards it, and I on him. Though his fingers touched 
the weapon they failed to close on it. Indeed, they 
knocked it farther away as he fell, due to the sudden 
blow I had caught him on the side of the head. Full 
on the floor he crashed. I was on top of him, my 
hands on his throat. But as he gave no sign of life 
I dropped his limp body and rose. And this is what 
I saw — ^Albert and Jask locked in a deadly struggle. 
They were a pair of powerful men, well-matched in 
every particular, though Albert was in the better 
condition. Each I saw was trying to get at the other’s 
throat. Albert was grim and silent as death, but 
Jask was spluttering and cursing volubly in fluent 
English. Gregory stood looking on, his automatic in 
his hand, doubtless ready to strike a blow should 
opportunity occim. That he must have been warned 
off I realized. I knew that leave-him-to-me look of 
Albert’s. I had seen it before. 

And then it all happened in a second, Albert, his 
hands round Jask’s throat, had slowly forced him to 
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came in contact with the floor llniy also 
contact with something else— wliidi jiapjiciK'.d 1 
Lai’s revolver. Albert, h<nv(;ver, saw tlu'. move 
and immediately clutched his adv(;rsary’s wrist, 
wriggled, but fliat grip held him down, 
suddenly a shot rang out. I .sprang forward, fea 
but Albert looked steadily at his oi^ponent / 
nioment as if to make sure. 'Hksu jjc rose si 
sluddng his head. 

‘’He didn’t get you, Albert ? ” 

"No, sir; got himself.’’ 

Task rolled over on his face. 



T hough I noticed that the woman Teska still 
lay on the floor where she had fallen I had no 
time to examine her condition. There were the folding 
doors of which she had spoken, and behind them . . . 
What should I find ? Motioning for Gregory to secure 
the Indian, who was already showing signs of returning 
consciousness, I pushed wide the doors and entered 
the inner room, Albert close behind me. At first I 
saw nothing, the room being but dimly lighted by a 
dying fire. He, however, found the switch. Then I 
saw her! 

She was seated some distance from the fire, bound 
to a chair, gagged, and apparently staring into vacancy. 

" Julia — darling I ” I called to her as I flung myself 
at her feet. Her eyes met mine with a frightened, 
vacant look. Then something like recognition stole 
into them and they fiUed with tears. 

While I was removing the gag Albert was busy 
slashing with his knife. I took her in my arms and 
pressed her to me. Pier body shook with sudden 
sobbing as she buried her face against my breast. 

" Darling, you’re safe,” I whispered in her ear. 
” It’s Peter. Don’t you recognize me ? Look at me, 
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Slowly .she raised her head. The beautiful eyes, 
still blurred with tears, looked into mine, 

"I thought you would never come,” she, .said. 

Albert had his flask ready. I took', it and poured 
a few di’ops between her teeth. .She etJUglKMl and 
.shuddered. Watching her anxiously I tJiought .a little 
colour stole into her pale cheeks. I pressed her clo.ser 
to me. She w^as deadly cold. 

'' Better- bring her into the other room, sir.” I 
nodded. He wont out. * 

Thoirgh she was still sobbing in a w’eak and plaintive 
manner I felt insensibly that she was reviving. Once 
I even thought she tried to smile. Though a pitiful 
effort it stirred hope. . 

She was dressed exactly as I had last seen her. 
But the dainty frock was crumpled and .soiled, the 
bcautihd hair disarranged, the lovely face pallid and 
thin witli suffering. 

I lifted her in my arms, carried her into the next 
room, and placed her in a chair before the fire. But 
though I saw Lai, handcuffed, huddled on the floor, 
with Gregory standing over him, .the bodie.s of Jask 
and Teska had been removed, Ailsert had thought- 
fully seen to that. He smiled as our cye.s met. 

As he looked down at her .she sudchuily opened L,er 
eyes. Amazement and joy fla.shcd in them. 

" It’s Albert ! ” she said. 

“ Yes, miss ; we're all here. Everything’s all right. 
We’ve come to take ybu home," 

‘‘ Oh, it’s'all too marvellous,” .she murnuu-ed, Then 
she sat up a little, and as her eyes wanderiid rouml tlie 
room they encountered Lai. She shuddered, hiding 
her face in her hands. 
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" Courage, darling,” I implored. . ” He can’t harm 
you any more. Nobody shall harm you again.” 

"Best .get her out of this, sir, quick as we can. 
I'll go and fetch the car.” 

. It was Albert who spoke. I nodded, and with 
another encouraging look at her he left the room. 
It was then Lai began to speak, and his voice was as 
oily and as suave* as of old, with here and there a 
sinister mocking tone in it singularly repellent. 

•"I congratulate you, Leathermouth,” he said; 
“ you are not the fool I took you to be. For about 
the first time in my life I have underrated an enemy, 
with a not ill-deserved result. This is no world for 
failures. Yet it intrigues me more than a little to 
know how you escaped the ordeal by water. Do you 
feel like satisfying my curiosity ? Tabran was not so 
lucky, but then he was a mere interfering blunderer 
who was foolish enough to cross my path.” 

" You shall learn all in good time,” I assured 
him, 

" But time is short, and it would be some satis- 
faction to know before I go.” 

" You shall know." 

" But you don't understand. I must Imow quickly 
if the knowledge is to be of any use to me.” 

" It won't.” 

" So you think like that. Then perhaps you will 
pass on the information to my friend Jask. He also 
will be greatly interested. A remarkable man, Leo 
Jask, with a luck almost equal to your own. I think 
you will hear of him again, you and your hateful 
tyranny that you euphemistically term a govern- 
:xnent.” ' , \ ^ 




" I do not think he will take any fnrtho.r interest 
in governments.” 

" Then he will be dead.” ■ - 

" You saw how he brought it on hitnseli'. It was 
his only way to cheat the hangman,” 

Ho smiled, " So you still Ihink that Ctiuiit SoHni 
was Leo Jask ? And I have bcvn^craditiiiff you with 
intelligence. I apologize,” 

At this I wa.s more than startled, though I still 
believed the little wretch was trying to hoodwink me. 
He continued to smile in a superior, exasperating sort 
of way. 

” Ah, Leathermouth, if the stars w'cre not with you, 
you would be nothing but a dull blundering clod and 
the easiest of victims. Jask, gifted with an uncanny 
premonition of coming cvent-s, which nuu’o than once 
has enabled him to baffle his enemies, left this liouse 
a minute or so before you arrived. If you had not 
been deaf as well as stupid yozi might have heard 
him go,” 

I remembered that step on the stairs, the person 
who had called to Teska, the closing of the front door, 
but I would not believe what this little villain was 
saying. Once more he was trying to confuse tlui issue. 
" Then who is Count Solini ? ” 

" You would like to know ? ” 

” If any truth is in you." 

"It is because of the truth that is in mo Ihat I 
have come to this. Count Solini was Captain Aslorlo.y, 
the husband of our charming Anna, He rf/erf in I’cirsia 
some time ago,” Again that mocking tone. 

" That, on the face of it, is a lie. I have soon ]rhoio- 
graphs of Jask,” 
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He laughed, showing Ms wMte teeth. " You mean 
you have seen photographs of Asterley labelled Jask. 
Wlien one would outwit a powerful enemy it is neces- 
sary to employ subterfuge. The trick appears to have 
been highly successful. Before long you will know 
that Jask is very much alive." 

During this give and take, though I occasionally 
flashed a glance at him, I was concentrating on Julia, 
noting with joy the animation that was slowly return- 
ing to her face. She seemed to be vaguely interested 
in what we were saying, but that she really under- 
stood I am inclined to doubt. One thing, however, 
I did not fail to observe : she never looked in his 
direction. 

Then came almost immediately a quick rush of 
feet, a scuffle, followed by a low oily laugh from Lai. 
LooMng round I saw him in Gregory’s grip. 

" What’s the matter ? ” 

" He’s swallowed something.” 

" Something most potent,” smiled the Indian, 
" something, Leathermouth, that will effectually cheat 
your friend the hangman.” He looked up at Gregory. 
“ The next time you get a man hke me, handcuff him 
behind.” He continued to smile, but in evil fashion. 
" Yes, Leathermouth, it’s true ; in a few minutes I 
shall be beyond the reach of you aU. I thought West 
would be best for you, but it seems that I am to go 
first. I wonder if you know how lucky you are ? 
It makes one think that there must be . . . But 
that’s superstitious nonsense. Yet it’s most singular. 
Jask had told me some strange tales about you. If 
one did not know that we die like dogs one might 
almost think ... Among the ignorant, out there in 


the East, they tell of three mou who seemed to hear 
charmed lives. Yon and your servant were two ; 
but of the other ? Where is he ? It s(«enied to me 
that there was nothing cxtriiordinary :ilH)ut you; 
I cannot think so even now. Yet when f had you fast 
the miracle happened. That woman ihetr;, your lover, 
the woman with the dollars ; .she loo was mine, fn 
time .she would have bo<;n wholly luint!, Init Ikt dollars 
preserved her. My friends needed ilwun, f ne.eded 
them ; they would have holjjed the cause, bought 
power, re.sistance, liope. I smote down one of the 
oppressors ; I would have smitten them all. Now I 
go, and ray country is still in chains. No matter, I 
have loosened a link ; others will follow me. To die 
is nothing, we all come to it ; but to live in the great 
heart of one’s country, that i.s a glory that death 
cannot steal from us.” 

He rambled on and on, his eyes shining with a 
supernatural brilliance. But what more lie said I can- 
not remember. There was much more talk of chain,s, 
despots, tyrants and the like, in the midst of which 
I was glad to see Albert enter, to hear his mattcr-of- 
fact, ” Car at the door, sir.” He had a big fur rug 
across his arm. 

Lai turned his brilliant eyes on him and muttered, 
" The second. I shall never see the third.'’ 

I flimg a quick look at the square-faced Gregory. 
"You will stay on until I send relief.” 

" Yes, sir.” 

Lai continued to babble, but unheeding him I 
wrapped Julia in the fur rug, caught her up in my 
arms, carried her from the room, clown the. stairs and 
so out to the car. Albert sprang to the wlioel and 
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soon we were moving off through the wind and the 
rain. 

Closely ’I held my precious burden, whispering words 
of comfort. Whether she heard or understood I 
cannot say ; but I think she did, for from time to 
time she seemed to nestle closer, press her cheek to 
mine, and once hej arm wound itself round my neck. 

At the extremity of the Green, Albert puffed up 
for a moment, and I dimly perceived the glistening 
cape of a policeman. Then we went on again. 

Without mishap we reached the hotel and I carried 
her in, disdaining the help of the porter. Doubtless 
a little consternation in that vestibule, for I seemed 
to sec several people lounging about as I made straight 
for the lift. An official pushed his way forward, to 
whom I whispered her name. He nodded. I told 
Albert to get on to Roper-Lees. 

Tremendous was the amazement of Elsie. She 
stared at me, the figure in my arms, her face turning 
ghastly with sudden terror. I nodded encouragingly 
as I carried Julia into her room and laid her on the 
bed. 

" Quick,’’ I said, " get her between the sheets. 
The doctor will be here soon. For Heaven’s sake puff 
younself together, girl ; there’s no cause for alarm." 

I went out into the sitting-room. Albert joined 
me almost immediately. 

“ I got liim without trouble, sir. He’ll be here in 
a few minutes.’’ 

Despite her terror Elsie must have worked with 
uncommon rapidity, for when I presently peeped into 
the room Julia was already lying snugly between the 
sheets. The girl looked round at me. 


" She's asking for yoii, sir.” 

As J adviUKXMl and loiint over Iw'r I he beiudiful eyes 
gladdened. • 

''Peter,” she whispered, ” I’e.lor- diirling.” 
'Roper-J.ec!S was on iiiiie. (ireeling iiiin i brieily 
narrated what had happened, lie no(l(l('d luidev- 
standingly. . 

” (Udefly shook,” he ])rononne{'d tifter the exainina" 
tion. " Nothing to worry about. I have' admin- 
istered a sedative. She is highly ner'vous andnin.stn'’t 
be left alone. I will come again in the niorning.” 

Left alone I I wont into her and lield her hand, 
and watched her while she slept. All through the 
night I sat there. If I moved evt;r .so slightly her 
fingers seemed insensibly to tighten on mine. Once 
that movement brought the pltiintive wail, " Don't 
leave me, darling ; I’m frightened, frightened ! ” 

And so the long night passed. Sometimes that night 
seems like a dream. Probably I too half-dozed and 
dreamt as I sat there holding her hand, not moving of 
my own volition, scarcely daring to breathe. Once 
.she woke, shuddering, uttering a cry of fear, Elsie, 
who was lying on a couch near the foot of the bed, 
sprang up and questioned me with startled eyes, I 
motioned for her not to move or speak, and pre.s'eutly 
my darling was quiet again. 

And so the night passed. Outside aiiutlicr day 
was dawning, doubtless in gloom ; Inil there wa.s no 
gloom in my heart, for when Julia awoke, .she lurneti 


AV assuring. 

‘‘No danger now,” he pronounced; ‘‘care is all 
that is necessary, and I think I may trust you to see 
to that.” I assured him he need have no concern. 
‘‘ I’U look in again during the day.” 

When I re-entered the room I found Julia propped 
up with pillows. She greeted me with a smile and 
extended hands. 

‘‘ You poor old darling,” she said, “what a worry 
I am to you.” 

” You're that all right.” 

" Elsie has told me everything.” I frowned at the 
girl, 

” Sure,” said that young person, grinning broadly. 

‘‘ You’re fired, Elsie.” 

'' Guess it looks now as though it might soon come 
to that.” 

Julia laughed. I looked at her in delighted amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘ You’re also fired, Peter, hut only as a nurse. 
Now you can go, but come back again, quick. I’m 
going to get up.” 

‘‘ You’re going to do nothing of the sort." 
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" M(in arc all like that,'’ said tlie girl. 

" ISrtt, darling ...” 

" Don’t worry — Leatliermoutli.’' , 

" Julia 1 " I protesUid. " Von know that natuo 

'' I love it more than ever. Now run awa,y like 
a good hoy, but come hac;k ■pronto, as jolm would say. 
Won’t lie be surprised I ” 

" .He’ll never forgive me.” 

" I shouldn't worry about that.” 

In the next room I found Albert. He had been 
to Cork Street and found everything in order. Just 
before leaving Mr. Mayford had rung up. “ Anxious 
to see you, sir, I told him you were bu.sy. He 
swore.” 

" I’m just running round for a clean-up. You’re 
in charge while I’m away,” 

" Yes, .sir,” 

Probably that was the quickest shave and bath I 
ever had in my life, but quick as it was it had appar- 
ently given Julia plenty of time to carry out her 
threat ; for when I returned to her apartment I found 
her curled up on the sofa before the lire in tlui daintie.st 
and smartest of negligdcs. She greeted me with a 
provoking smile. 

"You dared ” I began. 

"Albert, I think the Colonel i.s badly in need of 
breakfast.” 

" Yes, miss.” 
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“ I'm feeling great,” she said, "and hungry as a 
starved wolf in winter. But, oh, my dear ! ” 

" Yes, -I know.” 

We were finishing the meal when George Mayford 
was announced. He went straight to Julia, took her 
hand and kissed it. 

"A thousand congratulations, my dear.” 

" Thank you, George,” 

" No serious effects ? ” 

• " Not really ; just a bit shaken.” 

He looked at me and shook his big head. Then 
he turned to her and smiled. "I knew he’d blunder 
right ; he always does. I don’t know what to make 
of the fellow.” 

" Julia’s going to try what she can do.” 

" I’m sorry for her. Be brave, my dear, and 
patient you never know. I’ve tried hard enough. 

Perhaps in your hands ... By the way 

Questioningly he looked at Julia. 

" Go on,” she said ; “ I’m anxious to know." 

" Lai is dead, and the woman Teska. The shots 
that were meant for you, Peter ...” Julia shud- 
dered, " I’m sorry, dear.” 

She looked at me. Her hand stole into mine. 

" Jask,” he continued. 

"Jask?” 

"That must have been a rare set-to with Albert. 
He’s as bad as his master, Julia. I can’t make head 
or tail of either of them.” 

"John always said he was a great guy, and I 
agree with him; and so does Peter, don't you, 
darling ? ” 

George flung me a sly look. At last a woman was 


optnily calling iikj " tlnrling," and not blushing to 
say it. Pnt that in your pipe, (h-orf’-o Maylojfl ! 

" T’ni one with you all, riud in lidding mo of 
Jask— ” 

" A bit quick, (jcorgc," I intorrnplofl. “ Thai; 
wasn’t Jask, that was Captain AsU-rhiy, olhorwiso 
Count Solini.*' 

lie needed a good deal of convineing, hut Julia’.s 
testimony clinched the matter. 'I'lu; man who had 
come to her as the iiKlignant husband wa.s Jask in 
masquerade. She told us how th<iy had laughed over 
tlie deception. George looked oxi'cedingly glum. 

" Then the beggar’s got away ? ” 

" Obviously, unless your smart young men . . .” 

" That means more troubh*,” he muttered. 

" Not in England, at any rate. Unless I’m much 
mistaken he’ll seize the first opportunity to flit to 
■fairer, and safer, climo.s.” 

" I hope you’re right, but we’re not going to open 
the gate for him to pass through.” 

" Perhaps he’s passed through already.” 

” Of course you always were an optimist,” Again 
he took her hand and kissed it. ” Adios, my dear, 
and once more a thousand congratulations.” 

” Adios, George. Remember me to Molly.” 

" May she call to-morrow ? ” 

" Why not ? ” 

“Good. She’s been mad with excitement.” 

That night, after dinner (I w'oulcl not let hiu' .speak 
before), she told me her story, and 1 here .set it down 
as clearly as I can remember. She liad -sliq)!. well 
during the afternoon and awoke singularly refreshed. 
The colour was slowly coming back to her cheolcs, and 
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I knew that nature would soon repair all ravages. 
We dined in her apartment, and afterwards drew up 
the .sofa before the fire and nestled into it, she deep 
in cushions. Albert and Elsie had been sent to the 
I^ictures, in spite of strenuous objection, for we wanted 
to have the world to ourselves. And though the rain 
beat furiously on the windows, and the wind blew in 
angry gusts, we Wfcre selfish enough to forget every- 
thing but that we were together again, and thankful 
beyond words. 

" After leaving you that afternoon,” she began, 
" I rested for a while, and then remembering that the 
clasp of my necklace was loose, and that time was 
precious, I decided to take it round to Christy’s and 
get them to fix it as soon as possible. As it wasn’t 
raining, and I knew the shop wouldn’t shut tid six, 
I decided to walk. I remember being hailed by a 
taxi-driver before turning into Piccadilly, but took 
no notice of him, though I had a sort of impression 
that he continued to crawl just behind me. 

“ I walked along Piccadilly, turned into Bond Street, 
entered Christy’s and showed them what I wanted 
doing to the necklace. They said they would send it 
round the next day, but as I saw a cigarette-case I 
suddenly decided to give you, and as I thought I 
would like you to see it first, I told them I would call. 

" As I stepped out of the shop a taxi came crawling 
by, and suddenly remembering that I hadn’t too much 
time to dress I hailed it and jumped in — and realized 
in.stantly that I was not alone. But before I could 
call out I was pulled down on the seat and a cloth, 
smelling strongly of chemicals, was pressed over my 
mouth.” 


" Cliloroform ? " I said. 

" UrKl<»ul)te(lly. I rointanlxn- that 

I was Ix'ing snifoc;dftd, and gradually surcvuulnng to 
tihft sensation. 

‘'■When T awoke from what seemed to me liloi a 
long .sleep, I was silting in a strange room, the j'ooni 
they brought me into that awful night when I senv 
you bound and heljik'ss, and (ai[)t;iiu Aslerley, for so 
1 hnagined him then, wa.s standing looking at me with 
an amused smile on his fare. Though, my heart sank 
I tried to be brave, demanding the m<:aniiig of such 
an outrage. 

“ ' Don’t di.stress yourself,' he stiid. ' I regret the 
neccs.sity as much as you. No harm shall eoine to 
you. My friends and I just wish to have, a quiet 
little business chat with you. After that you will be 
free to go.’ 

" ' My friends will also have .something to .say about 
this.’ 

" ' No doubt. Between us w'o should have no 
difficulty in corning to an amicable arrangement.' 

" ‘ Where am I ? ’ I asked. 

" ' Please don’t let tha.t di.stress you. You arc as 
secure as though you were in your own apartment at 
the May Fair. But here are my friends.’ 

“ Glancing round .1 saw two men enter, One was 
a little black man with bright staring eyt-s ; tlio other 
a thick-set, unpleasant-looking peusoii who looked at 
me in a way that made me shudder. You guess who 
they were ? 

" The thick-set man, whom we now know tf> h(! the 
teal Captain Asterley, was introduced as Comit Solini, 
He began by expressing the extreme ])]ca,sure lu; felt 
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in maldng my acquaintance, and showered me with 
nauseous compliments. The Indian stood staring at 
me, but never saying a word. And yet, do you know, 
I had a feeling that he was the real danger. There 
ryas something eerie, uncanny about him, that made 
me feel creepy. But though I was inwardly trembling 
I determined to show no sign of it, and once more 
began to denouncft them for the outrage, promising 
swift punishment. I had powerful friends who would 
stram every effort, who would . , . With Heaven 
only knows how much more of the same excited 
talk. 

“ They heard me through without comment, though 
I knew by the amused looks that passed between them 
that I was merely beating the air. 

“ Then at last Jask spoke, and his manner was 
coldly, horribly polite. He said ; ‘ I regret. Miss 
Wallington, that you should so misjudge us, but if 
this personal liberty is so valuable to you, no doubt 
you are prepared to pay well for it.’ 

‘"So that’s it ; blackmail 1 ’ 

“ ‘ On the contrary, accommodation — to the extent 
of fifty thousand pounds.' 

“ ‘Not a penny,’ I flung at him. 

“ ‘ But you will reconsider ? ’ 

“‘No!’ 

“ ‘ Then you prefer your dollars to your liberty, 
perhaps to yom life ? A thousand pities. But per- 
haps your obstinacy wiU relent under the skilful 
medical guidance of the incomparable Doctor Lai. 
He has a way with women, the good doctor, a way 
peculiarly his own. You will recon, sider ? ’ 

“ ‘ No ! ' 


In that case the good doctor will liave soiiicdiing 
to s<iy.' 

■' Here the litth'. Indian, who had ('nnjinued to 
stare hard at me all this time, advanced and !)egan 
to speak in a sol't oily tone that made me ,sluidder„ 

■' ' I am a spedaliat, Miss Wallinglou, and as you 
know the lees of specialists are sonieliuies exothiiaut. 
Tluit, ho\v(;vor, will he a, matter of ‘sli;,;ld eousideralioa 
to one in your p<j.sition. I assume that what you 
want badly you will be able' to pay for heavily. Tliat 
is the great blessing of money ; it can buy luxuries, 
even husbands, who are not always a luxury. 
Frankly, I do not like you fiance. He is a blunderer 
who does not understand or api)reciate scientific 
research, and presently I propose to honour him with 
a little more of my attention.’ 

Quite unable to follow the drift of all this I turned 
to the others for an exi)liination. Jask smiled; 
Asterlcy, for so I must call him now, toyed with the 
lobes of his horrible ears. Darling, did yon ever see 
such ears 1 They reminded me of a picture I once 
saw of a satyr, and I suddenly grew afraid of him. 
Lai might be mad, and Jask a smooth, cunning .scoun- 
drel, but that man was a beast. And it was lie who 
answered. 

■' ' You doubtless already realize. Miss Wallington, 
that coupled with our admiration for a bc'jmtiful 
woman, whom we are delighted and honoiir(;d to enter- 
tain, we arc also men of business. It is a sa<l com- 
mentary on the vile nature of man llia,t moue.y should 
so frequently destroy both friendship and 
Let us prove the exception ; lot us proves tlu; wortldess- 
ness of yoiir dohars by disdaining their imaginary value;, ’ 
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"Of course I knew that he was mocking me, and 
I hardened. The money was nothing, you know 
that ; but I hated to think that those. crooks believed 
they could get away with it so easily. Besides, I 
knew that as soon as you discovered my absence you 
would set to work, and as I did not anticipate any 
physical violence I continued to defy them. 

"It was then Jask spoke again. ' I am afraid. 
Miss Wallington, that you do not fiiUy comprehend the 
situation. Is it not better generously to agree to 
our terms than to constrain us to employ force ? 
No, no, we are not torturers,’ he added quickly, 
noticing the sudden look I flung at liim. ‘ We shall 
proceed on the most scientific principles under the 
supervision of Doctor Lai. As I have already told 
you, the doctor has a way with women. He neither 
threatens nor commands ; he persuades. You see, 
besides being a burning patriot, he has devoted his 
life to scientific research, particularly as it applies to 
what we call the will, or will-power, and he declares 
he has discovered a method of subjecting another 
person’s will-power to his own. It is, as you must 
realize, a most important scientific discovery ; or, if 
you do not realize it now, you probably will, let us say, 
within the next twenty-four hours. And, in case of 
disappointment, I should advise you not to entertain 
any hopes of rescue. You are your only rescuer. Miss 
Wallington, and you know how it may be effected.’ 

" Then he went to the door and called out ‘ Teska ! ’ 
and a hard-faced woman entered. She did not look 
at me, but stood like a statue listening to him while 
he .spoke in some foreign language, not a word of which 
I understood. 


"lie explained^ 'This is I'eska, a vi'ry worthy 
soul. I have told her that she is [o show you every 
alleidioti, on pain of iiiy dis]tleasmi', Nov/ you will . 
retire with h(;r and eon.sider (he ])io]iosilion (hat has 
been laid before yon, and may 1 f.ake the liberty wf 
advising you to e.onsider it well' 

" With thill. h(! nodded lo (he wouiiui, who :ulvaiu;<;d 
in her stiff hard Wiiy and lonehed me on (he arm, 
We Wi'nt out together, A( Iht' eml of tlu! passage 
she opened a door and inotioiu'd for me (o entt>r. it 
was a wretched little room, small and inconvenient, 
ill-fnrnished, and iiltogeth(rr most de]rr('.ssing. But 
there was a bright fire in the gride, and I kniit before 
it to warm my hands, which were horribly cold, 

" As you may imagine, I Wiis both frigidened and 
perplexed, though I doubt if I as yet fully realized 
the situation, or how I hiid wnne (.0 it ; though I 
learnt aftiu-wards that Jiisk was the driver of the 
taxi which had shadowed nui, and Astcrlcy the man 
who had pulled me down as soon iis I stepped in. 

'■ Furiously angered at being Ireale.d in this manner 
I promised myself all sorts of wild reprisals ; but 
anger soon gave way to doubt, and doubt to despair. 
I kept thinking of the little Indiiin, his mad eyi-s, the 
way he looked at me, and the things Ja.sk had .said of 
him. What way had he -with wonam, and what did 
he mean by that word pcnuadcs ? To me it soimded 
fearfully sinister, and by d<;gr(;e.s (ur'ated panic, I 
began to think of all the horroj’s I had tiwr lusu’d or 
imagined, and regretted that I had Ix-cm so ofjslinate. 
What after all was money com])arcd with on(^^s liie 
and happiness ? 

"I now turned to the woman who still stoo<l looking 
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down at me, tinemotional and indifierent. Was it 
possible to gain information from her ; could she 
speak English ? I asked her. To my joy she said she 
could. 

' Then what does this mean ; why am I brought 
here like this ? ’ 

" ' That is not my business,' she answered. 

"'But don't yoh realize ' 

‘"I realize nothing ; my duty is to obey.’ 

' But you are breaking the law,’ 

,'"I obey,’ she said again, but refused further to 
discuss the matter. 

“I asked myself if it was a willing or a forced 
obedience j even put the question to her. She 
shrugged her shoulders. She was cold, hard, un- 
yielding, like a stone. 

" ' Listen,’ I said, ‘ I am rich. If it’s money you 
want I can and will pay well. Get in touch with my 
friends — May Fair Hotel. You will not regret it.’ 

" A bitter smile curled her hard, bitter lips. 

" ' You will sleep there,’ she said, pointing to the 
couch. 

“ Sleep 1 Dearest, can you imagine the agony of 
that night ? I thought it would never pass, and yet 
in a way I dreaded its passing, for I knew it would 
bring me once more in contact with those awful men. 
The dreams I had, the fearful dreams, and in them 
all that little Indian doctor stared at me with his 
mad eyes. Sometimes he grew to enormous pro- 
portiotrs ; sometimes he squatted like a toad and spat 
at rne. I woke up calling to you. 

" In the morning, revived by the tea and bread and 
butter the woman brought me, I was once more led 


into Iho room where I had first intc'iviewi'd luy ali- 
diictois. They were all smiles and conipliiueiits, willi 
the oxi'ojMjoii of La), who Jiover ojjciicd his inoiiili, 
blit who stared at me with diwourinf' eyes, "jask 
was snave., polite, coneiliatory. a jioILsIkuI nuui of ijie 
world ; Asteriey, with his satyr's ears, was frankly 
a licast, but Lai with his air of preocoupatioii, his 
apparent detachment from the world, wii.s an enif.'ma, 
and T h'arocl him iniinitely more than the odiors. 
A.sterloy’s g]inK'o.s were merely rude and ohjectioiiahle, 
but the Indian’s eyes were looking right through mo 
in a way that numbed my brain. 

" As in the room I had left, so in thi.s one, the light 
was full on, the heavy rurtaiii.s <lrawn across the 
window, though I knew it was day. .But I pretended 
not to notice it, obstinately determined not to betray 
the .slightest indication of my true iodings. Knowing 
that tliey were aftm- money, I could not believe that 
they would really harm me till they got it. Mean- 
while you would know now and ])c moving heaven 
and earth, you, and George, and his police. 

"After expressing the hope that I had passed a 
good night — I knew the wretch was mocking me— - 
Jask reverted to his ijropo.sit.ion of the iifly thousand 
pounds. I pointed out that that, wu.s a large .sum of 
money, and. to negotiate it .succ<;ssfully would be ntj 
easy matter. Questions would be asked which might, 
be difficult to answer. Hadn't Ihfiy cjvcrstopped the 
bounds of discretion ? Jask looked at me and smiled. 

“ ‘ Ah, yes,’ he said, ' it is natural for you to think 
in terms of dollars. But i.s it not po.'3.sib](; that you 
over-estimate their importance ? You smile ; you 
think not, I do not blame you. How could a Princess 
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of Dollars think differently — ^until taught ? This par- 
iicular teaching may seem hard to absorb. Princess, 
but doubtless you wiU prove an apt pupU. Meanwhile 
we shall esteem it a great honour to entertain you for 
just a little while longer. And don’t distress yourself 
unduly over the difficulties of dollar-reaping. You 
may trust us to find a way of gathering in the harvest.' 

" Making whatever I might of this he nodded to 
Teska, who again conducted me to my room ; and 
there I remained for the rest of the day, iny nerves 
throbbing, my head aching. 

" I must have developed a temperature during the 
night. Early the next morning, or what I imagined 
to be the next morning, no daylight being allowed to 
enter the room, Lai came in and began questioning 
me as to the state of my health. He wanted to feel 
my pulse, but I would not let him. He stared hard 
at me without .speaking? That staring silence of his 
was terrifying. Then he went over to the wash-stand 
and I saw him empty something into a glass. 

" ' You are feverish,’ he said, returning ; ‘ please 
drink this. You will find it extremely soothing.’ 

“ Fearing him, I refused. He then nodded to the 
woman, who immediately flung her arms round me 
and held me fast while he forced the stuff between 
my lips. I spat it out, or as much of it as I could, 
but I was held in such a way that I had to swallow 
some. Exhausted with the struggle I lay back quiver- 
ing. He looked down at me neither smiling nor 
frowning. Then he suddenly turned and went out 
without a word. 

" Was this his way with women, his way of sub- 
jecting them to his wfil ? Imagine my horror. What 


would Uwi oiul of it all ? I a^ipoalod to 'I'tiska for 
lull); 1 i)roniis(!tl lirr richcti, liln-vty, cvi'ivthiu!.',' I 
Could think td. Hut sho, otdy stiurd at; mo, _ 
Souiotiiru'S I tliou{;ht lluu’t; was a lo<d< of .sympatliy ■ 
it! lior o.yos, but ftiural it was {U-calotl by (Ju; wish .to 
find it. 

'■ Utl canti* iiffnhi ntul .'igaju, My imhiimcn 
wo:i,ki>ii('d ; I, know that it was wi'akriiin{^. I foil ill, 
droadiully ill. I nd'usod to (Sit Icariiif' tho food was 
dojied. V'or hours at a tiiuo I would lie ou the conch 
staring at nothing. Day and night were the same. 
Sometimes I burned as thongh I were on lire ; at 
other times I shook and shivered with the cold. They 
did not come again to talk money, though I wished 
they would. They could have had aE lor the asking. 

'' Then came the night when they brought me in 
to SCO you. At first I did not recognize you, I was so 
weak, so ill. It all seemed like a nightmare. I could 
not understand why you did not come to me when I 
called.” 

She broke off shuddering. I tried my best to .soothe 
her ; I implored her to cease. I understood. There 
was xro necessity to tell me more. It was all over 
now, a thing of the past, best forgotten. She .smiled, 
shook her head, and continued as though there had 
been no interruption to the narrative, 

"Shortly after returning to luy ceil Doctor L'jI 
entered and told Teska to jn-eparc. I looked at him. 

" ‘ We are moving to our lion.se in the country,' 
he explained. ' Mease do not distrx'ss your.stilV lie 
continued mockingly, ‘ I promi.se you shall rec-eive 
every attention.' I asked him where yon were, what 
had become of you. He smiled. ' Leatheruroulh, the 
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clever one, the very clever one. He has gone on 
a long journey from which I fear he will never 
return.’ ' 

" ‘ You have killed him ! ’ 

‘ I sweep aside all who cross my path,’ he replied. 

‘ It is dangerous to cross my path. Many have tried 
and failed. I ha|;ed him, I hate ah. the white race 
with their airs of superiority. But as regards Leather- 
mouth, the man you were to marry, I will tell you 
something. He was getting dangerous. Already he 
had discovered my secret, and it is not good for any 
man to know that. Now he is dead, choked with 
slime, and that secret has gone with him. He was 
clever, oh yes, but not as clever as I, or he would not 
have fallen so easily into the trap. Shall I tell you how ? 
It was the Sign of the Glove. I see you understand. 
When Leo Jask, calling himself Captain Asterley, 
visited you at the May Fair Hotel, you kept Iiim 
waiting. He opened a book, The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table. You know what he found pasted 
inside the cover ? Later, the same label was dis- 
covered in your handbag. Then Jask vaguely remem- 
bered some old story he had heard in the East of a 
glove being used as a sign. Gant — Gantian. You 
follow ? The rest was easy. Doubtless it will console 
you to know that through your folly you helped to 
destroy hitn. Now you go with us ; we shall have 
further use for you. .But he is gone, that lover of 
your> 5 , and aU your dollars cannot bring him back 
agaiit. That which enabled you to purchase luxury 
wliile others .starved and rotted could not save him, 
nor .shall it save you. Already you are mine, Princess 
Dollar ; presently you shall be wholly mine. Then 



HiiKwcr you.‘ 

" llis {'.yes blazocl ftiriotisly, !u;ull 5 ^ lit' so 

dost', ihiU' 1 Ihotighi iut was to striko on'. Hut 

bo ijtttR'ly sltirod. 'J'hcn sotldonly owiiitthi;-;' romui 
left the roinu, 

“ Wloit littlt' strtinglli Um1 roniaiiit'tl si-oukmI (o fail 
UK’, i oi'fen-d no roKisiaiita! wJion they oaino lo lakti 
nut uwiiy. Though ,'f xouiomlH'.r hoitig gaggv.d I have 
no i‘C'a)lioclu)n ol who did it, 1 was swallu'd in ii 
blankftt, (sveu my face being covoroth caught up in 
somebody’s arms, carried away and placed in a car. 
I knew by the subseqrrent motion that it was a car 
of some sort. 

" T must have fainted, for when I again opened nry 
eyes I was in a strange room and the gag had been 
removed from niy month. Tesica gave; me sometliing 
to drink, I no longer cared what I ate or drank ; 
I rather wished it might be poison. What did any- 
thing matter now ? You were gone, my brain was 
weak and confused, and I hadn’t an ounce of strength 
loft. Lai had a way with women, I was no longer 
capable of .shuddering at the thought. 

" But if it was poison she had adminisUin'd it provc<l 
a gracious antidote to lassitude, so that when J,' was 
again confronted by my oa.ptors T was al>](j to talk 
to them with some semblance of reason, Or ratla'r 
to Jask, for it was he who did the talking. I'he other 
two looked on, the one glaring in his mad way, the 
other .smiling and stroking the lo1)es of his Jjideous 
ears. 

" And the subject of his talk was— money. 1 was 
now in a reasonable frame of mind, was X uu(, mid 
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prepared to listen to certain proposals ? I told In'm 
yes, that I was quite prepared to do anything he 
wished. ^ I was weary of everything and sighed for 
oblivion,' and you. 

“Of what he said further I cannot remember, but 
as through a mist I seemed to hear him congratulating 
me on my good sense, and saying that he would at 
once proceed to make ‘ arrangements.’ Presently all 
should be well. This assurance neither excited nor 
depressed my spirit, I had no spirit. I was like 
one already dead. 

“ And just then Teska seemed to grow more human. 
Her tone was kinder ; she implored me to eat and 
drink. Her hand as she stroked my forehead soothed 
me. Perhaps she thought I was dying. I don’t know. 
I only know that I began to cry, and that she took my 
handkerchief from my breast and gently wiped the 
tears. Amazed at this act of kindness I think I must 
have cried the more, and was still crying when I 
heard her whisper in my ear, ‘ Look ! ’ In the centre ' 
of the handkerchief was one of the labels. It must 
have stuck there, and I had been too distressed to 
notice it. 

This is the Sign of the Glove that that devil 
spoke of ? ’ she asked, 

"'Yes.' 

" ' If your friends could find it they would know 
how to act ? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

" ' They will be searching for you ? ’ 

" ' Everywhere. What are you going to do ? ’ 

“ She placed a finger to her lips, listened intently 
for a few moments, and quietly left the room. Appre- 


lu'iiKively I waited, doubting, fearing. Prcscsnily kIw; 
caino in again, moving as softly as a .shadow. Loaning 
over me she wliispered, ‘ I have cast your biead upon 
the wai.era. It's one chance in a milliou. f^'.rhajw 
there is a God in Heaven.’ 

“ ‘ Wliat have you done ? ' 

" ‘ Given it to the wind ; it was all I con(<l <io. 
It is blowing a galoi ; Gt)d knows wliat will hapjaai to 
it. Perhaps the gale will be merciful.’ 

” I caught her rough hand and pn^ssed it. 'If 
ever ’ I began. But she cut me short. 

" ' Promise nothing. I hate them 1 They arc 
devils ; they forced me into this. We are both women ; 
I understand. We can only hope. No, I don’t vyant 
money ; something better, stronger, .something that 
money can’t buy.’ 

" Darling, what more is there to tell ? There is a 
God in Heaven, and the gale was merciful. You 
came as I knew you would if you were alive, though 
I believed you dead. And just before you came Lai 
appeared and gagged me once more, out of sheer 
cruelty, I think. But what does that matter now ; 
what docs anything matter now ? ” 


CHAPTER XIX 


her’ THREE MUSKETEERS 

T he escape of Jask was the only shadow on our 
happiness. That he would be at large for long 
I did not believe with George Mayford’s young men 
assiduously searching every hole and comer. In any 
case, if he were in England he would scarcely show 
his face, or one of his many faces. My own belief 
was that he would contrive to slip abroad. Accus- 
tomed to danger and the various changes of fortune, 
such a man would need be in a bad way indeed not 
to know how to deal with them. Julia was stiE 
fearful of him and a possible revenge, her appre- 
hensions needing much persuasion before they could 
be quieted. She would scarcely move a yard without 
companionship, and at night had a guard placed in 
the corridor outside her apartment. 

Meanwhile the date for our intcrnipted wedding 
was fixed, but tins time it really was to be a quiet 
affair. Not more than half a dozen intimate Mends 
wore to be invited. George Mayford was to give her 
away, and Albert was to be best man. It was she 
who .suggested this, much to my joy. Her gratitude 
for what he had done was unbounded. How should 
we ever repay him ; what was there we could do for 
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" I[ he would only marry," she said, " W(! conld Imy 
him a house and settle a nice, income on iiim, bat I 
don't bdiove ho has any otlasr atnlhiiou than to be 
with you.” 

" And you. He adore.s you, and thinks you're, ;i,s 
brave as you are beautiful” 

" Ihi’s a dear, and I just love, him. .Eui fur him 
I should now be the most misei-able woman in the 
world instead of being tla^ hapi 3 io.s{. We’vt; got to 
fix him up somehow. John always said he was the 
greatc.st guy ever, and what will he think of ns if wo. 
don't adequately reward ? Pcnsonally, 1 don't see 
how we can do it outwardly, for his reward is in our 
licarts. All the same we've got to do something." 

" His reward is in; knowing what we think of him." 

" I want something more than that, something 
tangible. Surely you’re not stumped for ideas ? 
What about Elsie ? They seem to get along pretty 
well now that she's got used to him, and would, you 
believe it, she calls him Bertie.” 

" No 1 " 

" I've heard her." 

" Thank .Heaven it wasn’t Bert ! ’’ 

"Why ? " 

" He hates it ; he’d never have forgiv('n la'r. liivoii 
I wouldn’t dare. It’s his one w<3akn('s.s. 1 of<;eu 
think it awakes a memory which 1 w(.nildu’t broudi 
for the woiid." 

Then I told her of Flo, the sorgeaiit-niajor (l(.)wn at 
Sevenoaks, explaining that I didn’t (.link llien; was 
much in it. In fact,. I was sun; there wasn't, as he. 
seemed curiously afraid to venture ou such a djublfiil 
enterprise. 
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" Not engaged ? ” she asked. 

" Oh dear, no ; cliiefly gratitude, I think. She's 
been good to his mother.” 

"Albert’s mother! I’d just love to meet her. 
You must run me down.” 

" With hi.s permission.” 

" Of course.” ' 

" Meanwhile EMe calls him Bertie.” 

" Don’t you think it’s most promising ? She's a 
real good child and ought to make him happy. And 
what a husband ! I’ve told her there are three men 
in the world who are good enough for any woman — 
my Three Musketeers — and Albert’s one of them. 
I guess you can fix the other two.” 

The next few days passed gloriously. We were 
always together. With joy I watched the colour 
return to her cheeks. Gradually the ordeal through 
which she had passed seemed to become a memory, 
painful when recalled, but nothing more. Even the 
fear that Jask might be lurking somewhere in the 
shadows ready to strike was forgotten. For myself, 
I did not think he would trouble us any more. His 
only security lay in vanishment. Be.sidas, I did not 
believe he would risk capture merely to strike a blow. 
He was a cautious fellow, cold-blooded, calculating, 
one who had known defeat as well as victory. His 
philosoiriiy would enable him to laugh at failure ; the 
world was wide and fools were plentiful. That he 
had an insuperable objection to murder, ci'ude, or as 
a fine art, was be.side the mark ; but that he had a 
sincere regard for his own neck I did not doubt. 

Nor did Mrs. Asteiiey loom very portentously on 
the horizon. George and Julia and I discussed her 
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case at some length. The official spulce, siernly of a 
prosecution for “ criminal conspira<;y,” or sonu; siu'h 
lorni, but the man was amcnablo to jx'Tsuasion, 
She had been beaten, and w<uild cxpericuc** all the 
misery and degradation of defeat. Whatever claws 
.she miglit oners have had were ('tfectiKdly clipjsetl'. 
Julia appealed for her. After all, she was a woman, 
friendl(\ss and alone. Her .shame nvuuld !)e always 
with her. Wasn’t that punishment enough ? 

And then, the Sunday afternoon before our marriage^ 
while Julia and I were sitting down to tea before a 
roaring fire, the telephone went. She looked at me 
and frowned. Elsie appeared. Julia nodded a nega- 
tive. I smiled. But to our .surprise Elsie said, 
" Hold the lino a minute.’’ Then turning to me, 
“ It’s Floyd, sir. He wants to speak to you.” 

Floyd I I wish she had called him Bertie, 

” Well ? " I asked. 

“ Just a minute, sir.” 

I heard him speak to somebody, and that somebody 
spoke to me. I could scarcely credit my ears. 

" Wally ! ” I cried. 

" Sure,” came his well-known voice. 

" Wlien did you arrive ? ” 

" Just this minute. Hopped over from Paris by 
plane.” 

"Edna?” 

"Splendid! We're coming round right away." 

" Then hurry.” I turned to Julia, witli a .smile. 

" John 1 ” she gasped. " Isn’t this gmial ! ” 

She was all a-flutter with excitemoiit. Got up and 
looked at herself in the glass, p:itt<Mi Ikt Jiair into 
position, wliich I with my clumsy hamls had juvjhably 
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ruffled, dabbed a powder-puff on her nose, and then 
looked at me as much as to say, " Will I do ? " Next 
Elsie was oixkred to bustle. More cups and saucers. 
Vi.siLors, precious visitors ! Mr, John and his wife ! 
Hurry, girl, hurry! 

’ What a reunion I She sprang into her brother’s 
arms, then hugged Edna, and shook hands with Albert, 
who stood modestly by the door, his grim face 
wreathed with smiles. After that I was permitted 
tp shake hands with Wally and kiss my own sister. 
And how splendid she looked, and — and quite a 
woman. Wally too looked in the pink, and as hand- 
some as ever. 

Elsie brought in more cups and saucers. Albert 
turned to the door, but Julia stopped him, and I 
thought it was one of the nicest acts of courtesy I had 
ever seen, and I loved her more than ever for it, 

"You mustn’t go,” she said; ‘‘you’re taking tea 
with us. Please sit down.” 

” Sure, son,” said Wally, ” here beside me.” He 
laid his hand affectionately on Albert's shoulder and 
pushed him on to a chair. ” Now, then, what’s it 
all about ? " 

” First,” I said, " tell us how you happen to be 
here ? ” 

“ Easily explained, Peter. We were in Constan- 
tinoi.de. Edna wanted to see that singing-place where 
we fmst met. Remember it, son ? ” I smiled. 
" Well, in that smelly burg I came across a copy of 
77 ie Times, an old copy, and in it I saw that advertise- 
ment about ‘ West being best for Leathermouth.’ 
I guess I tumbled to it at once. You were in trouble 
again and I wasn’t in it with you. Then I drove the 


old Mmihailan as hard as sht; c.orild f^o for Niiplos. 
Wc fniiiKid froiri ihero to Varis, tliou IiopihmI aboard 
a flier. Now what have you got to tell nu-_? 

I looked at Julia; she nodded. Briclly T (old him 
what had happened, imich too briefly for his satis- 
faction. He questioned closely, api)ealing now io 
Julia and now to Alliert. la tlds manner he g.ot a 
fair grasp f)f the whole story. ♦ 

" And to think I wasn't in on it," In^ said rogn'tfnlly. 
" What do you make of that, Mr. Idoycl ? ’’ 

" We missed you, sir," Albert replied, apologelicalJy. 
“ And I suppose it’s the quiet life now ? ” he grinned. 
"We hope so, sir.” 

“ I know so," said Julia, emphatically. 

" So do I," said Edna with eqmil emphasis. The 
three culprits looked at each other, 

" Well, I agree,” said Wally, " there's nothing like 
it. But the next time ..." 

“ 'riicro’s going to be no next time,” Julia asserted, 
" Sister, you’ve said it.” Then he turned to me 
with a curious, s(df -conscious smile. " Edna and I 
have decided to go down to your old home and wait.” 

" Wait ! ” cried Julia. “ What arc yoir going to 
wait for ? ” 

" Just a woman’s fancy,” he said. 

Edna hid her flaming face in Julia’s neck, liicu 
the two girls rose hurriedly and went into the next 
room. 

" And so it's to be to-morrow, pard ? ” 

" Yes, please God.” 

" Amen. I guess we-’ll see it through this lime 
without a hitch. Wliat about a butfle of wine, 
Albert?” 
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" Very gooclj sir. Sweet or dry? ” 

" Wlricli do the ladies like' best ? " 

'* I doii't know, sir.” 

_ " Then go and fmd out.” 

Yes, sir.” 

With the wine the ladies reappeared. First the 
health of one was proposed, then the other, and for 
a iiiial toast Julia bade us charge our glasses. Albert 
would have stolen away, but she called hhn back and 
handed him his glass. 

" This is a very happy, a very glorious moment for 
us all,” she said. “ We’ll forget what has been and 
remember only what is to be. Peter, John, Albert, 
take hands and never let go. Here’s to the three men 
I love best on earth — my Three Musketeers.” 

And like three very gallant fellows we kissed the 
fair hand of our mistress and swore eternal allegiance. 
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